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Vou. XXVIII. 


PRIZES IN THE LOTTERY OF REPEAL. 


PROSPERITY OF IRELAND DURING THE ERA OF INDEPENDENCE, AND THE MEANS BY WHICH THE 
LEGISLATIVE UNION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND WAS CARRIED. 


THe committee of the Repeal As- 
sociation voted, from the fands sacred 
to the God of Mystery, £225, as prizes 
for the three best “ Essays written in 
support of the Repeal of the Act of 
Union ;” and suggested, among other 
things, that the authors “should de- 
velope a form of executive and legis- 
lative constitution” for Ireland. Forty- 
eight manufacturers of governments 
and artificers of constitutions, quickly 
presented schemes for the construc- 
tion of parliaments, and the forma- 
tion of cabinets. John O'Connell, 
Thomas Davis, and Smith O'Brien, 
Esqrs., presided over the sortilege,* 
by which was decided the chances, 
for we cannot conceive they pro- 
nounced judgment on the claims of 
the competing Benthams, and rival 
Sizyes. The three Solons, who ob- 
tained the prizes, diminishing in all 
the elegance of arithmetical propor- 


tion, were Michael Joseph B » 
Esq., Alderman Staunton, and the 
Rev. J. Godkin. To their essays in 
the volume we are about to examine, 
is appended as a tail piece, a brochure 
on Federalism by a gentleman named 
Ramsay.t 

Now, we have never happened to 
see so perfect a correspondence be- 
tween a subject proposed for investi- 
gation, and the mode of conducting 
its discussion, as those Essays exhibit. 
To effect this beautiful congruity, 
the union between cause and effect is 
almost uniformly repealed; the con- 
nection among related facts, nearly 
without exception dissolved ; argu- 
ments diverge from arguments as if 
in horror of centralization; and the 
authors, in hatred of Britain, we sup- 
pose, have even attempted to revolution- 
ize the English language. Thus, Mr. 
Barry calls an abridgment of Plow- 


* As we cannot discover the reasons why the essay of Mr. Barry was preferred 
to that of Alderman Staunton, which is in every respect so much its superior, we 


are forced to conclude that chance, not opinion, decided the prizes. 
— is called—Ireland as she is, as she was, and as she shall be. 


The first 
The second— 


easons for a Repeal of the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The third—The Rights of Ireland; and the fourth—A Proposal for the Restora- 


tion of the Irish Parliament. 


+ This gentleman obtained praise but no pudding, which is at once disgraceful 
to the liberality of the Association, and derogatory to the dignity of Mr. Grey 


Porter. 
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den’s History of Ireland, and some 
statistical facts (or assertions) con- 
cerning the state of Irish manufacture 
in 1800, the “* Consequences of a Re- 
peal of the Union ;” and the Rev. Mr. 
Godkin, in the true spirit of lingual 
reform, and to establish, perhaps, a 
repeal vernacular, terms his chapters 
on “the Ancient Irish Nation,” the 
“* Anglo-Norman, Conquest,” |“ the 
English Pale,” # the Reformation,” 
&e., &c., “ The rights of Ireland.” 
Although, a contempt for logical 
arrangement, and a scorn of chrono- 
logical order, may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be of great advantage to 
writers, and to the advocates of 
Repeal, we at once concede their 
utility ; yet, from sorrowful ex- 
perience, we know, that a lofty dis- 
dain of sequences and eras, is an 
almost intolerable evil to the un- 
happy being, whose deplorable destiny 
condemns him to read, and, if pos- 
sible, to understand the productions of 
such authors. , It is painful, nay, it is 
mentally ' excruciating, ..as. we can 
affirm, with all the sincerity of misery, 
to ,peruse—study—-ponder, and to 
find...yourself,; at last, about as. ra- 
tionally. employed,, as. if you were 
making a succession of efforts to grasp 
a handful of water, 
When truth had. to pass through 
the prism of repeal, although, we 
knew that the brightness of the ray 
would be lost, still we looked for the 
beauty of the spectrum. . The me- 
_ dium,,no doubt, was misty, notwith- 
standing .we hoped the iris would be 
distinct... We had not, indeed, the 


[ Jan. 


extravagant credulity to believe that 
the prize essays would contain lucid 
reasoning ; still we expected that they 
would abound in brilliant sophistries ; 
and it was with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, even in some degree resembling 
regret, we were forced to conclude, 
that the strongest case ever made 
against the repeal of the Legislative 
Union; was developed in: the prize 
essays ; and that the intellect of the 
empire could not produce positive ar- 
guments, of a value equal to the ne- 
gative proofs supplied by these tracts, 
of the necessity and advantages of 
the imperial connexion. 

Yet, perhaps, we would be doing 
the authors of those essays injustice, 
if we did not furnish the instructions 
given them by the repeal committee— 
instruction of such a character as 
must have, necessarily, influence both 
in the materials and style of their 
compositions. 

The committee suggested that the 
authors should state and refute the 
arguments which may be advanced 
against the establishment of a domestic 
legislature for; Ireland; that they 
should, state fully the, arguments for 
repeal; that; they should develop a 
form of executive and legislative con- 
stitution, calculated to secure the hap- 
piness of the; Irish people, and to pro- 
mote unity of feeling between the 
constituent parts ofthe. British em- 
pire; that they. should illustrate the 
inter-national relations. which they 
propose shall hereafter subsist between 
Great Britain and Ireland, by examples 
taken from the history* aud existing 


* Mr. Barry.thus gets rid.of this suggestion, and avoids all historical investiga- 


tion, 


,‘‘ Having drawn from the history of Ireland herself, the arguments which 


£0,toe prove that necessity aud those advantages, I might at once reply to any one, 
who sought to controvert them, by facts taken from the history of other, countries, 
“by saying, such facts may be very true, but they prove little. If you can show 
“ an'exact similarity of produce, of geographical ‘position, of national character— 
in fact, a complete resemblance in every particulary between the country, whose 
exemple you cite, and Ireland, then, indeed, your argument has weight: if not, 
all it goes to show is that the circumstances of the countries being different, like 
: relations to other countries have produced different effects. . This would be fair and 
: honest reasoning, hut I will not now have recourse to it.” Now, notwithstanding 
_ Mr. Barry's Jast statement, there is but one short passage having reference to 
_ foreign history in his Essay, although he devotes a chapter to the present con- 
dition of Belgium and Scotland. 
rid aad 
As the circumstances required by Mr. Barry to constitute an analogy are morally 
and physically impossible, all reasoning drawn from the experience of other countries 
must, aecording to his dicta, be abandoned. The attempt thus to extinguish the 
torch of history required vo ordinary courage. - 
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institutions of other countries; and, 
in particular, that they should examine 
how far the constitution of Norway, 
and its connexion with Sweden, may 
serve as a model for the new constitu- 
tion of Ireland; that they should de- 
cribe the probable consequetices which 
may be expected to result from a 
repeal of the Union, pointing out the 
dangers to be apprehended, and the 
means by which those dangers may be 
averted. 

In these instructions, political prob- 
lems, with impossible conditions, are 
offered for solution ; inconsistent pro- 
positions required to be reconciled ; a 
demand is made to discover analogies 
among contradictions, and to abisten, 
in extenso, absurdities. They present 
a task well worthy of the genius of 
Byfoged Horneman ‘and his fellow 
legislators, who altered, in about a 
month, the second-hand and cast-off 
constitution of Spain to suit Norway. 

The prize essays may be regarded 
as one of the results of the repeal po- 
licy to create a public. opinion in 
favour of separation, since it has been 
found that’ threats’ of force, however 
violent, and the assemblage of mobs, 
however large, are insufficient to dis- 
solve the connexion. For this purpose, 
an educational course has been pre- 
ared. The novel, the history, the 
vallad, literature in every form, have 
been made subsidiary to this object. 
Falsehood is insinuated in the beautiful 
language ‘of poetry; sedition incul- 
cated in the seducing pages of ro- 
mance. This policy has been eini- 
nently successful: the youthful mind 
of the middle classes, of the men who 
have time to read, but not the skill to 
reason, is in the state of rapidly 
being debauched; and we trust that 
those facts will form our apology to 
our readers for having obtruded the 
prize essays on their attention. Dis- 
ease may be transmitted by contagion ; 
but there is no means of propagation 
of health ; as is the physical, so is the 
moral nature of man; truth is the 
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slow remedial process of individuality ; 
error,’ a wide-spreading -epidemic 
among multitudes; nonsense repeated, 
may at last become disordered opi- 
nion; and even such: arguments as 
those contained in the prize essays (if 
unanswered) might have a power. to 
effect evil. 

We will endeavour. to examine, 
what. we must in reverence to the 
memory of Chesterfield, term the ar- 
guments of the essayist, protesting, 
at the same time, vehemently—for we 
confess ourselves: liable’ to contagion— | 
against any exception -being taken to 
our consistency, should we, partially, ' 
deviate from this arrangement. 

“Under domestic legislation,” says 
Alderman Staunton, “ the progress of 
the country (Ireland) was without ex- 
ample.” ° Now, if this assertion be 
true, the following are its deducibles, 
viz,: thatthe prosperity of a country 
is best promoted ‘by the sternest ty- 
ranny; its’ advantages most quickly 
forwarded by the grossest ignorance ; 
its wealth most rapidly developed by 
rendering industry penal; that per- 
secution must be an invaluable instru- 
ment of government ; and cruelty the 
best means of rule; for the Irish 
parliament, skilled in the science of 
oppression, employed all those devices 
to dehumanise the great mass of the 
population it ruled. But, it may be 
alleged, that “the progress without 
example,” is limited to the period 
which intervened between the era of 
Independence and the Union; now 
although, this sense of the p 
will involve a most violent refraction 
of language, yet, in charity to Alder- 
man Staunton’s understanding, we 
must adopt it as his meaning. Is it 
true, then, that the prosperity of Ire- 
land “ progressed without example,” 
between 1782 and 1800. 

The following Abstracts of the Ex- 
ports and Imports of Ireland, for 
thirty-six years before the Union, will 
aid the solution of the question :— 
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It will be at once 
at those tables, Between the year 
1764 and the union, a great change 
had taken place in the articles of pro- 
visions exported. At the commence- 
ment of that period, Ireland was, to 
a great extent, dependent on Great 
Britain for her supply of cerials ; be- 
fore its termination, she furnished 
England with a very large quantity of 
grain; but it, will also be perceived, 
that during the same time, the exporta- 
tion of beef, hides, and tallow, had enor- 
mously decreased. ‘Those alterations 
might have been the effects, either of 
augmented wealth causing an increased 
home consumption of animal food, or 
of a diminution of live stock. If the 
former were the operating cause, the 
number of black cattle should have 
remained, at least, undiminished, and 
the quantity of animal food used by 
the population, ought to have aug- 
mented. - But so far from either cir- 
cumstance having happened, that the 
stock of cows rapidly decreased in 
number, and the breadth of land ap- 
pies to pasturage every year became 
ess extended. ‘‘ From the commence- 
ment of the last century,” says Frazer," 
the well-known writer on the Irish 
fisheries, “immense quantities of beef, 

rk, tallow, and butter were sent from 
Treland to those countries (the Ame- 
rican plantations) for the support of 
the “infant colonies, as well as large 
quantities exported for the supply of 
the British navy, and her increased 
commerce. But, on the rapid exten- 
sion of tillage, the grating lands were 
in great quantities broken up for the 
production of grain. Even in the 
maritime counties of Cork, Water- 
ford, and Galway, from which ports, 
particularly the former, the greatest 
exports of provision were made, large 
tracts of pasture ground were con- 
verted into tillage, from which circum- 
stance the places from whence the 
supply of cattle was to be obtained, 
being removed, they could not be 
brought to market to the merchant, 
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so that he could not afford to supply 
his customers, the West Indian plan- 
ters and navy contractors, at the usual 
rates ; in consequence of which, the 
planters obtained the greatest part of 
their provision from America, and the 
royal navy and commercial interest 
found the enhanced price a beayy bur- 
then on the nation, and the business of 
navigation. “In every part of the 
kingdom,” says Arthur Young, writing 
in 1778, “the common Irish have all 
sorts of live stock, the tables, already 
inserted, show this in respect of cows. 
I should add, pigs are yet more gene- 
ral, and poultry in. many parts of the 
kingdom, especially in Leinster, are in 
such great quantities as amazed me, 
not only cocks and hens, but geese 
and turkeys.”t In about thirty years 
after this statement was made, Joshua 
Kirby Trimmer published an account 
of the condition of agriculture in the 
south of Ireland; and describing the 
filthy hut of the labourer as at once a 
dwelling, a stable, and a stye, says, 
“‘the other side of the cabin is inha- 
bited by the hogs and poultry, and 
sometimes, but very seldom, by a cow.” 
He adds, “ that these (the small far- 
mers) form a very numerous class in 
the southern part of Ireland; and a 
larger share of the agriculture of the 
country may. be said to be in their 
hands than in those of the substantial 
farmers ; with their scanty and slender 
means, it cannot be expected to pros- 
permuch. Their stock consists of one 
horse, a small car, and perhaps half a 
dozen sheep, besides some hogs, and 
in some cases by a cow.”t — And this 
was written of a.country in which, but 
thirty years before, cattle were abun- 
dant, and where every labourer pos- 
sessed, at least, a cow. 

During the period cattle were so 
rapidly diminishing in number, it will 
be seen that the quantity of butter 
exported, constantly and largely in- 
creased ;|| and, when it is considered, 
that the supply decreased and popula- 


tion greatly augmented, the conclusion 








* Gleanings in Ireland. By R. Fraser, Esq. pp. 26, 28. London, 1802. 

+ Young’s Travels in Ireland, Part the Second, p. 27.’ 

t Brief Inquiry into the Present State of Agriculture in the Southern parts of 
Ireland. By Joshua Kirby Trimmer. London, 1809 

§ See column headed Butter, in the Table of Exports. 

| See Young’s Travels. Part the First, pp. 51, 138, 169, 215, 351, 357, 366, 


373, and Part the Second, p. 27. 
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becomes inevitable that the home con- 
sumption of this necessary article, one 
of the luxuries of the poor man’s board, 
enormously diminished. Milk also— 
at one time a mensal staple of every 
cottage in Ireland—must-in a great 
degree have ceased to have been used 
as an article of diet. The period from 
the commencement to the termination 
of the first American war was one of 
the most disastrous to Ireland, during 
the last century... The embargo, which 
prevented trade with Franceand Spain, 
and the diminished demand for Irish 
provisions by the Plantations, induced 
at once individual distress, and com- 
mercial embarrassment ; yet, even dur- 
ing that protracted season of national 
misfortune, ,we have the evidence of 
the most accurate of inquirers, Arthur 
Young, that the peasantry of Ireland 
consumed, as their ordinary diet, meal, 
milk, butter, and fowl, in addition to 
potatoes, aud that they possessed live 
stock in abundance. 

In 1805, twenty-seven years after 
Young’s travels were published, New- 
enham made the, following state- 
ment relative to the food of the Irish 
peasantry :—“ Instead of England be- 
ing competent to maintain a greater 
proportionate population than Ireland, 
weshould find that independently of the 
acknowledged superiority of the latter, 
with regard to the natural and general 
fertility of the soil, the nature of the 
food on which the great majority habi- 
tually subsist, together with other pe- 
culiar circumstances, render it compe- 
tent to support an infinitely more dense 
population than the former.” 

** Potatoes, it is well known, are the 
great article of food in Ireland, bread 
in England; comparatively speaking a 


very small quantity of animal food is 
consumed in that country, a very great 
one in this. Much of that kind of 
food is saved there by religious fasts, a 
very small quantity here. By the 
lowest class, in this country, it is eaten 
once a week, Ly the lowest class in that 
country never. In England, that most 
numerous class, next above the lowest, 
eat flesh-meat three times, or at. least 
twice a week. In Ireland the same 
class, which is in proportion more 
numerous than here, do not, generally 
speaking, eat it‘ohce a month; a great 
majority of that class. do not eat it 
oftener than six times a year. Sub- 
stantial farmers and country artificers 
in this country. live chiefly on animal 
food, the sume description of people 
in“ most parts of that country live, 
chiefly, on potatoes and milk."= 

Thus, during the era of Irish. in- 
dependence, in the short period of 
about twenty years, meal, milk, but- 
ter, flesh-meat, and fowl] ceased to be 
consumed by the peasantry, and even 
by the farmers of Ireland.. “From 
being a prosperous and. comfortable 
population they changed into the most 
wretched and impoverished people in 
Europe—from being well and abun- 
dantly fed, potatoes alone became their 
sole resource for supporting exis- 
tence.* 

The line drawn through the table 
of imports divides it into two equal 
portions of 18 years before, and 18 
after the declaration of Independence 
in 1782. | A comparison of the con- 
sumption in’ each of those periods of 
the articles, which are usually adopted 
as a criterion of advancement or de- 
cline in national prosperity, will afford 
some curious results. 


* A Statistical and Historical Inquiry into the progress and magnitude of the 
Population of Ireland. By Thomas Newenham; London, 1805.—pp. 335, 336. 

t No inference can be drawn from the increased consumption of tea in the fol- 
lowing table, because before 1767 the duty acted as a prohibition—in that year the 
duty on green teas was reduced to 6d., on Boheas to4d. a pound. ‘The consumption of 
tea, as indicated by the custom-house books, increased from 239,800 pounds, in 1767, 
to 1,007,693 pounds in 1768. But as the act of 1767 (7 Geo. IIL, c. 2., s. 6) recited 
—‘* Whereas great fraud and abuses have been committed by the clandestine 
importation of tea, we must conclude that the consumption was not really in- 
creased, but that the trade was transferred from the smuggler to the fair dealer 
by the alteration in the revenue.” 
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Consumption |Consumption 
from from 
1765 to 1800}1765 to 1800) 
ls.) 25,720,826 10,326,377 | 
7,783,789 3,595,206 | 
2,949,109 1,007,906 


58,783 
29,392 
660 
8,257 


| .. ewt.| 151,993 123,128 
» | 8,033,930 | 3,518,033 

SuccusLiquoritiae lb.| 1,609,730 1,103,074 
Tobacco.....+++++ y | 84,763,971 | 89,796,432 
Tea.* 
Bohes.......++ y | 8,618,586 | 28,735,957 
GEOR cc cccece » 5,289,891 8,925,491 
Bullion........ ozs.) 420,060 207,346 





Wines, taken as a whole, exhibit a 
smal! actual increase ; but it must be 
observed, that the consumption of port, 
alow-priced liquor, doubled, whilst that 
of French wines, thesparkling beverage 
of Burgundy, the juice of the rich 
vines of Champagne, and “ claret, the 
wine, par excellence, of every Irish 
gentleman of the day,” high-priced and 
costly, declined more than one-half. 
The use of the delicious and expen- 
sive produce of the Hockheimer vin- 
tage greatly diminished, the grapes of 
Spain and Maderia supplied a cheap 
but inferior substitute. The expen- 
diture for wines, must have, at least, 
diminished 50 per cent. during the era 
of Independence. 

Sugar presents a small advance; but 
the increase is apparent only, when 
the quantities of succus liquorice con- 
sumed in Ireland, before and after 
’82, are compared, and the dimunition 
in the use of loaf sugar estimated, the 
augmentation (if any) must be an 
unappreciable fraction. 

A small increment was added to 
the consumption of tobacco, but the 
increase is exceedingly suspicious, The 
cause of an advance of more than 200 


| Increase com-/ Decrease com- 
Increase. | Decrease. pared with | pared with 


Population. | Population.* | 


| 15,394,449 Pa 72 per cent, 
4,188,583 i 6 
1,941,203 “ oc 


30,833 if 50 
28,687 ¥e 
" 192 
6,823 | 
318 | 


22 28,865 | 
484,103 
a 506,656 | 
5,032,461 . | 
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per cent. in the demand for an article 
during one year, and that, too, at a 
time, when the duty was much raised, 
is not easily comprehended. General 
Permit, and his most efficient staff, 
could only satisfactorily explain such 
a custom-house mystery.t 

The annals of the world do not pre- 
sent so rapid a decay in the prosperity 
of a nation, as that of Ireland, during 
the era of independence ; of a deterio- 
ration in the condition of a people so 
universal and complete—a deterioration 
which, at once, extended to the palace 
of the noble, the house of the citizen, 
and the cottage of the labourer. His- 
tory has no parallel of a revolution in 
the state of a population, which dimi- 
nished to such‘an extent, and in so 
short a period, as that of “’82” the 
luxuries of an aristocracy, the comforts 
of the middle classes, and the neces- 
saries of a peasantry ; by which wealth 
was so speedily changed into poverty, 
and indigence transformed into desti- 
tution. 

It would have been exceedingly 
fortunate for Ireland, if her indepen- 
dent parliament had bestowed on her, 
during its existence, misery and tyranny 


* The doubling period of populationis assumed with Newenham to be 46 years.— 


OPT , &e., ch. 6. 


The nickname of a revenue officer, whose salary was reckoned by hundreds, 


and his expenditure by thousands, in the year—cheating in the morning and 
swindled at night—he received a large fortune in bribes, and spent it at dice. 
The smuggling and frauds of the period would form a most instructive chapter in 
the history of revenue. One firm in Dublin made a large fortune by receiving a 
drawback on silk, and re-exporting an article five-sixths of which was cotton. 
Another, from the ships on the quay, pumped rum into their stores through tubes 
in the cables. And the wealthiest merchant in Ireland made immense sums by 
importing brandy and wine mixed, under the denomination of the latter, and sub- 
sequently rectifying the spirit. 
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alone—if it had gifted her with cruelty 
and crime only, and hadnot bequeathed 
as legislative legacies, continued hun- 
rand contingent famine. Taking, 
for the text-book of its political eco- 
nomy, the “ Deserted Village,” and 
adopting the polished nonsense of Gold- 
smith, as conclusive reasoning, the 
Irish parliament inverted the process 
by which “ wealth accumulates as men 
decay ;” and performed the operation 
so effectually, that even the enormous 
augmentation of human labour, as an 
instrument of production, scarcely 
compensated for the diminution of agri- 
cultural capital, by extending the con- 
acre system, it, literally, made a “ rood 
of ground maintain its man ;” and by 
causing serf-wages to be almost uni- 
versal, rendered the permanent ame- 
lioration of the peasantry all but hope- 
less, and even to afford them temporary 
relief—a matter of extreme difficulty.* 
TresEus combined, under one 
government, the different districts of 
Attica; effected a legislative union 
among its tribes; for this act poets con- 
tended to honour his memory ; orators 
and statesmen vied to enunciate his 
fame: to perpetuate his glory temples 
were erected, festivals instituted, and 
games celebrated: to him, by his 
grateful country, was dedicated all 
that was sublime in sculpture, and 
perfect in architecture ; all that could 


be devised by the most exalted genius, 
and executed by the most consummate 
skill. 

CasTLEREAGH consolidated the Bri- 
tish empire, and amalgamated its Celt 
and Saxon races ; yet, a statue of him 
is not to fill, even a narrow niche, in 
the palace of that imperial parliament, 
which, but for his genius, his energy, 
his virtue, would never have existed. 
How morally grand was the conduct 
of Athens? How meanly base the 
ingratitude of Britain. 

Whilst the architect of the imperial 
edifice is neglected, the mechanical 
labourer, the man of the crow-bar and 
pick-axe, who has striven, as yet, in 
vain, by physical violence, to destroy 
his work, is worshipped by a nation ; 
thousands have been voted for the 
erection of his statue, and his crowned 
head made an ornament even of the 
temple of the deity.f 

It is true, Castlereagh requires not 
a marble memorial within the walls of 
the new palace at Westminster, on an 
evening, when the destiny of nations 
is discussed ; on a night, in which the 
doom of dynasties is decided by the im- 
perial parliament. Crrcumspice ; that 
imperial parliament is his monument. 
But, though Castlereagh requires not 
a statue to perpetuate his fame, yet, 
as a matter of imperial policy, its 
erection is necessary. The Union, it 


* We will take the present crisis as an illustration of this difficulty. Ina 


country, where agriculture is conducted by capitalists, and labourers are paid in 
money, if it should become necessary to supply employment, in aid, at public works, 
no labourer required for agriculture would be permanently withdrawn from it ; for 
the competition of the farmer with the contractor would induce, from the public 
works the desired number of workmen. But, in a country such as Ireland, where the 
holders of land do not possess capital, where a robot system exists, and the pea- 
santry are paid their serf-wages in land; on a failure of the crop, and subsequent 
commencement of public works, the farmers, for want of money to supply their 
labourers with immediate food, have no means of competing with the contractors ; 
the labourer cannot exchange his labour for land, because he would starve whilst 
performing it; and, even if his wife and children could cultivate a portion of con- 
acre, they will not be able to obtain it, because he cannot make the usual payment 
for it in duty-work. An abandonment of agriculture, both on the farm and the 
potato patch would, therefore, be the result of a great extension of public works, 
thus making a contingent scarcity in this year, the cause of a certain famine in the 
next. Labour is in a state so rude, farming machinery so deficient, capital so 
limited, agricultural skill so rare, and the land so burned, exhausted, and neglected, 
that the population, great as it undoubtedly is, is not much (if anything) more than 
is necessary for the present inartificial mode of cultivating the soil; notwith- 
standing the declaration of the Poor Law Inquiry Commission, (which Mr. Barry, in 
his Prize Essay, has re-produced in all the majesty of capitals, and with all the 
weight of leaded type,) that for want of employment, there are 2,385,000 persons 
absolutely destitute. We will demonstrate in a future paper this assertion to be a 
fallacy—an allegation void of proof, founded in error, 

+ The new Roman Catholic Chapel, in James’s-street, Dublin, is ornamented 
or desecrated by the head of O’Connell, surmounted by an Irish crown. 
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is alleged, was carried by murder, 
cruelty, and corruption. Will Eng- 
land tacitly admit the charge? Will 
she ‘not: make, by the work of the 
sculptor, even, a silent protest against 
its truth. 

The essays: of Alderman: Staunton 
and the! Rev. Mr. Godkin, each con- 
tain a:chapter, on the means by which 
the union was carried, remarkably con- 
trasted, both in. spirit and language. 
The alderman -neither makes any 
assertion, nor offers any remark on the 
subject. He, merely, takes extracts 
from. some: of the orations delivered 
during the union discussions ; and 
quotes a:passage from Plowden’s his- 
tory, and:another from Mr. O'Connell’s 
repeal.speech in, the corporation.. The 
Rey. -Mr.!, Godkin, on the contrary, 
rushes forward,with all the undiscip- 
lined: violence ,of,.a recruit, exposing 
himself to danger by his ignorance, 
and his friends to defeat by his intem- 

erance. | “My object,” says that 

ev. gentleman, “in referring to the 
rebellion, is not to awaken party feel- 
ing, buat .rather a salutary horror of 
civil. war; ‘and to shew, that it was 
‘got up’) bya wicked; government, to 
enable-them to carry the union. This, 
I trust, has, been sufficiently proved.” 
Proved! there never was a fragment 
of evidence, ‘an iota of testimony ad- 
duced to support the charge—a charge 
unsustained alike by the declaration 
of a witness, or the probability of a 
circumstance, which would convict 
the meanest felon of the pettiest 
crime. “No speaker in parliament, 
even among the’ excited opponents 
of the union, dared to’ make such 
an accusation. - No calumniator, with- 
out its walls, ventured toinsinuatesuch 
crime. + Debased as was the moral 
tone of the period, still there was not 
such a contempt of, truth. Plunket 
raved about the ministry having fo- 
mented the embers of an expiring re- 
bellion; he did not’ allege, that they 
originally kindled the flame. Grattan 
talked of the treason of the minister, 
against liberty, being worse than the 
treason of the rebel against the mini- 
ster; but he did not assert that the 
minister fomented rebellion against the 
crown. ' Yet,-if there had been room, 
even for a suspicion of its truth, how 
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violent would have been the denuncia- 
tion of the’ one, how tremendous the 
Philippies of the other. ,; The orations 
of Cicero against Catiline, Verres, and 
Antony, ,would |haye: been ,translated 
into phrensied bombast, and spouted 
with melo-dramatic exaggeration, If 
there were no other proof than the 
negative .one, that on, this subject, 
Bushe, and Parsons were silent, Gray 
and Saurin mute, it. would be. sufficient 
to, stamp it.as.an atrocious calumny. 

But, even if the calumny of «* Repeal” 
were.»the truth of, History, still the 
government which fomented conspi- 
racy, until it eventuated in rebellion, 
would: have been, morally speaking, 
innocent. There is not a.jury. in 
Europe or. America. .but would, have 
given a verdict in. their. favour, nor a 
court of justice.in the world in, which 
they. would, not have, been acquitted ; 
even the: enlightened panel,. which 
found Bellingham :guilty, would ‘have 
pronounced them insane, If there be 
a particle of truth in the indictment 
fiated by the Conciliation-hall. com- 
mittee, the.cabinet,,in. 1797-8, must 
have heen Bedlam—the ministers ]una- 
tics—their designs. the. effects,of hal- 
lucination—their actions the result of 
phrenzy. To fully understand this 
part of the subject, it will be necessary 
to glance at the state not only. of 
Great Britain, but of Europe, at the 
close of the last century, and for this 
purpose weshall extract a passage from 
a pamphlet. which, as it fell, we be- 
lieve, still-born from the press, pos- 
sesses at least the advantage of 
novelty.* 


“Tf the British ministry fostered 
treason to cause rebellion, they must 
have commenced that perilous experi- 
ment in 1796, when the Irish Union first 
became an armed association, and con- 
tinued it through 1797 and the earlier 
part of 1798,” 


The year 1796 is distinguished in 
the annals of Great Britain by the 
treacherous neutrality of Prussia, and 
the active hostility of Spain; by the 
defeat and destruction of four armies 
of her Austrian ally in Italy, and 
the subjugation of that country by 
Napoleon. 


'* Faets and Arguments for the Repeal of the Union examined—p. 55. 
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The defection of Russia from the 
triple alliance; the defeat of the 
Archduke’ Charles, on the * Taglia- 
mento, ‘and the ‘consequent. hurnilia- 
tion of Austria, ny the peace of Cam- 
po Formio;, the ;hoisting of the red 
flag of,mutiny by the channel fleet, in 
answer to. Lord. Bridport's signal to 
weigh anchor; the blockade, of the 
Thames by the floating republic of the 
Nore ;': the disaffection; of, the,, Irish 
militia; threatened .invasion.of Ireland 
by the French ;'the dismay caused by 
the: bank restriction act; sedition eo- 
erced)by.the Pitt‘and: Grenville acts ; 
the ‘suspension iof the British. Habeas 
corpus act; the attack upon the King 
going to. Parliament ;\and the panic in- 
duced by the) contraction of the paper 
currency, were the.events of 1797, that 
encouraged the British government to 
excite rebellion’ in Ireland. 

But fo the defeat of allies, the trea- 
chery of friends, the treason of sub- 
jects, the disaffection, of armies, and 
the mutiny of fleets, financial embar- 
rassment was added, which would prob- 
ably have had more influence on the 
designs of Mr. Pitt’s government, than 
all those other dismaying circumstances 
put together. If the rise or fall,of the 
public funds may be trusted to indi- 
cate natural prosperity. or misfortune, 
it may be inferred, 1796-7-8, were 
the most disastrous years to Britain 
during, the Jast century. The sum 
furided, for that advanced by the na- 
tional creditor, was, in 1795, £133 
for every -£100; in 1796, £145; in 
1797, £195 ;.in 1798, £200.” 

When the wholecivilized world was, 
either, neutral or hostile to Great Bri- 
tain, when she warred in every zone, 
and had not anally in any. clime ; when 
her enemies were’ every where power- 
ful and triumphant, her friends pros- 
trate and paralyzed, we are told, that 
the English ministry.excited rebellion 
in Ireland, and invited inyasion from 
France; for they: knew, that one would 
be the. inevitable, result of the other ; 
encouraged—aye—encouraged an. in- 
vasion, the mere dread of } which, pro- 
duced national bankruptcy in England, 
and caused her to compound with her 
creditors, by paying her debts in a 
depreciated currency. 


“The alarm of invasion” reported 
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the Secret Committee of the English 
Lords, , ‘‘ which,, when an immediate 
attack was first apprehended in Ireland, 
had, occasioned some extraordinary de- 
mand for cash on the Bank of England, 
in the months of December and January 
last, began, in February, to produce a 
similar effect in the: North of England. 
Your Committee find, in eonsequence of 
this apprehension, the farmers suddenly 
brought..the ,produce..of their land to 
sale, and carried the notes of the coun- 
try banks, which they had collected by 
that and other, means, into those banks 
for payment ; that.the unusual and sud- 
den demand for cash reduced the'several 
banks at’ Newcastle,’ to’ the ‘necessity 
of suspending their payment in species, 
and of. availing themselves of all means 
in their: power. of procuring a speedy 
supply: of; cash . from .the .metropolis ; 
that the effect of this, demand on the 
Newcastle banks, and their suspension 
of payment in cash,*soon spread over 
various parts of the country, from 
whence similar applications were con- 
sequently made to the metropolis for 
cash ;‘ that the alarm thus diffused, not 
only occasioned an increased demand for 
eash in the’ country, but, probably, -a 
disposition in many to heardwhat was 
thus obtained; that/the call on the metro- 
polis, through whatever channel, directly 
affected the Bank of England, as the 
great repository of cash, and was in 
the course of still further operation on 
it, when stopped by the minute of coun- 
cil, of the 26th of February.’”* 


But the United Irishmen might have 
been, perhaps, a few obscure conspira- 
tors, their affiliated clubs a small num- 
ber of associated cliques, whose exist- 
ence might, for any length of time, be 
tolerated with safety, whese exertions 
could, at any period, be crushed with 
ease. Quite the contrary. The 
Union was composed of 500,000 men, 
armed to the teeth—combined by the 
most perfect organisation that treason 
ever devised. ‘* The conspiracy of the 
United, Irishmen,”. says’, the “author 
already . quoted, . “ banded., hereditary 
enemies; in so close .an alliance, that 
their heir-loom of hatred was forgotten 
in their detestation of English con- 
nexion ; combined’ Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, it an union so per- 
fect, that the one remembered not his 
superiority of ages, nor the other his 
degradation of centuries, in their com- 
mon desire of separating Ireland frem 


* Report of the Secret Committee of the English Lords, in 1797. 
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Great Britain; yet that conspiracy, 
which numbered its armed confede- 
rates by hundreds of thousands—which 
formed its mighty army on the disci- 
plined skeleton of the volunteers— 
which had gained strength from time, 
and confidence from foreign negotia- 
tion, the British minister of the day is 
accused of having fostered and fo- 
mented till it exploded in rebellion.” 

We have all Shaftesbury's belief in 
the credulity of a mob ; yet we doubt 
whether, even during the fever of the 
popish plot, that able but unprincipled 
statesman would have offered to the 
fear-maddened rabble such nonsense to 
swallow as is deliberately presented, by 
the Rev. Mr. Godkin, to the repeal 
public ; he must, most assuredly, con- 
clude, that in addition to the credulity 
of a mob, it possesses the understand- 
ing of an idiot. 

But does the reverend gentleman 
believe, that “it became necessary to 
have a certain quantity of Irish blood 
to cement the imperial policy,” that 
“the bloody experiment was turned to 
its political uses ;"’ does he believe, we 
again ask, in these his own assertions ? 
The answer, which might be deduced 
from his essay, would be exceedingly 
doubtful. The following passage ex- 
hibits either such gross ignorance or 
deep dishonesty, that we, at least, will 
not attempt to judge between his head 
and his heart :— 


“The state of things in 1797, is thus 
described by Lord Moira, in the English 
House of Peers, in a speech delivered on 
the 22nd November of that year. He 
said these horrors were part of a sys- 
tem delibrately determined on, and re- 
gularly persevered in . . . . the 
most absurd as well as the most disgust- 
ing tyranny that ever a nation groaned 
under, which must result in hatred to 
the British name. He declared that, 
during that year, the curfew, the badge 
of slavery, was regularly enforced ; that 
in one place a woman would not be al- 
lowed to light a candle to give medicine 
to her daughter, who was dying of con- 
vulsions. Persons were thrown into 
prison, in equal ignorance of their 
crimes and their accusers. Innocent 
people were tortured to extort confes- 
sion. He knew a man on mere suspi- 
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cion picketed till he fainted ; when he 
recovered, till he fainted once more; 
and then picketed the third time. These 
torturings were notorious. In other 
respects, too, the greatest cruelties were 
practised by the ere! and the yeo- 
manry—triangles, half-hanging, and 

itched caps were the order of the day. 
All which Lord Moira declared himself 
ready to prove at their lordships’ bar.” 


Much, in this passage, by the con- 
venient arrangement of inverted com- 
mas, is insinuated to have been spoken 
by Lord Moira,'that was never uttered 
by his lordship; but we have not time 
at present to investigate this petty 
larceny fraud. 

The speech of Lord Moira excited 
the astonishment of his friends, the in- 
dignation of the government, and even 
the United Irishmen marveled at his 
wonderful fatuity. The government 
were not slow in expressing their feel- 
ings. A defiance prompt, curt, and 
emphatic, was given by Lord Clare to 
the faltering nobleman to meet him, 
in the Irish House of Peers, the proper 
stage for combat. After an interval 
of three months, the shrinking athlete 
crawled into the arena. But, in the 
meantime, the United Irishmen did not 
desert their champion. A committee 
of perjury was formed to manufacture 
evidence; the sworn-proof weapons, 
however, remained unused. Lord 
Moira, with horror, shrank from their 
touch. In his speech, in the Irish 
House of Peers, he recanted every 
slander and palliated every calumny ; 
but, the palinode was not deemed suffiy 
cient by the government. The chan- 
cellor employed the. knout with some- 
thing like, under all the circumstances, 
inhumanity ; he did not scourge, he 
flayed his miserable victim. Amid 
the contempt of his partisans and the 
derision of his opponents, the humi- 
liated peer retired from the unequal 
combat, he had so wantonly provoked ; 
and from that moment Lord Moira 
ceases to be mentioned in the troubled 
history of Ireland. 

If Mr. Godkin did not know of the 
Irish speech of Lord Moira, what are 
we to think of the presumptuous igno- 
rance of his assertions ?—if he did, 


* © The Press, the organ of the United Irishmen, so thoroughly despised the speech 
delivered, in the Irish House of Peers, by Lord Moira, that it refused to publish it. 
The fine, but most sarcastic song, “In a certain assembly, a short time ago,” was 
composed in derision of his lordship on this occasion. 
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what must be the character of his 
mind ? : 

If all the alleged crimes and cruel- 
ties committed during the rebellion, 
had been proclaimed by such an autho- 
rity, and therefore investigated with 
so much care, the most of them 
would be found, no doubt, equally true 
with Lord Moira’s “tales of terror.” 

The government were perfectly 
aware, that from the year 1796, the 
United Irishmen awaited but a favour- 
able opportunity torebel ; thatthey were 
fully armed, and to some extent dis- 
ciplined; that they reckoned among 
their numbers many distinguished civi- 
lians and several able soldiers, that 
they had opened a successful negotia- 
tion with France, and hourly expected 
from thence a subsidiary army. Will 
even Mr. Godkin assert that the 
government ought to have awaited, in 
supine indifference, the breaking out 
of a servile war—a war in which 
might be expected (as actually oc- 
curred) to unite all the motives that 
singly influenced the perpetrators of 
the St. Bartholomew massacre, the 
Sicilian vespers, and the Jacquerie 
horrors—a rebellion in which, as might 
be anticipated would be displayed at 
once the antipathies of religion, caste, 
and race, all the feelings of bigotry, 
hatred, and revenge. It was a duty 
which the government owed to society 
and humanity, to their country and 
their God, to the peaceable subject as 
well as to the deluded traitor, to dis- 
arm the conspirators at any cost, and 
to destroy, if possible, the organization 
of the union. 

Two proclamations were issued by 
Lord Camden, then the lord lieute- 
nant, one in May and another in June, 
1798, in which he offered pardon to 
such United Irishmen of Ulster as 
would surrender their arms. Those 
proclamations, and the subsequent 
seizure of arms by General Lake, de- 
tached, to a great extent, the North 
from the Union. 

In April, 1798, General Aber- 
crombie published a proclamation, pro- 
mising to pardon such of the conspi- 
rators as would give up their arms 
within ten days. As this proclama- 
tion had little effect, the government 
were reduced to the necessity of either 


supinely awaiting: the advent of rebel- 
lion and invasion, or of disarming the 
United Irishmen by force. They 
adopted—wisely and humanely adopted, 
the latter alternative; and so success- 
ful were their efforts, that “the exhor- 
tations of the chiefs to bear their evils 
with steady patience, until an oppor- 
tunity of successful insurrection should 
occur, proved vain with the lower 
classes. Such numbers of these in the 
months of April and May were sur- 
rendering their arms, and taking the 
oath of allegiance, and giving infor- 
mation against their officers and 
seducers, particularly in the counties 
of Kildare and Tipperary, which were 
in a great measure disorganized, that 
the chiefs of the union, fearing a total 
derangement of their schemes, and 
destruction of their forces, before a 
favourable opportunity of revolt arose, 
came to the determination to try their 
strength against government, without 
the assistance of their French allies.”* 
So far from the government hav- 
ing caused the rebellion to explode, 
the facts demonstrate, that if they 
had been allowed time by the exe- 
cutive directory of the union to par- 
don, protect, and disarm the con- 
spirators, they would have rendered 
an explosion impossible. If the go- 
vernment attempted to cause a pre- 
mature rebellion, the means they 
would have adopted, doubtless, would 
have been to produce a succession of 
petty outbreaks, capable of being sub- 
dued in detail; but, on the contrary, 
it might be expected, that the executive 
directory would have made the rebel- 
lion as widely extended as possible. 
In three days after the 23rd of May, 
the time appointed for the commence- 
ment of the insurrection, six counties 
in Leinster, and on the 7th of June, 
the county Antrim were in open re- 
bellion. Here chronology lends a 
valuable aid to the truth of history. 
Now, we do not intend to dispute 
that many dreadful crimes and innu- 
merable wanton atrocities were per- 
petrated by the agent, necessarily of 
the lowest description, to whom go- 
vernment were forced to entrust the 
duty of seizing arms. So far from 
disputing the alleged cruelties, that, a 
priori, we would be most firmly per- 


* Gordon's History of the Irish Rebellion, pp. 65, 66. 
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suaded of their truth ; for we believe 
it to be a Jaw of Providence, if a 
people attempt to revolutionise their 
institutions, as shewn,;, by actual or 
threatened physical force, that if they 
succeed they are punished, by the vio- 
lence of ,a,mob,; if they fail, by the 
licentiousness of a soldiery, that, in 
either case, they neutralize the pro- 
tective power, and paralyze the con- 
servative functions, of government, 
which can only be restored to healthy 
action by the operation of despo- 
tism. 

“The United Irishmen,” says the 
Rev. Mr. Godkin, ‘employed an 
agent named. Jackson to negotiate 
with France for, military aid, and so 
early, as 1794, this treasonable con- 
spiracy was reyealed to Pitt, by one 
Cockayne, yet Jackson was suffered 
to return to Ireland, and to aid in 
spreading the conspiracy through the 
country.” As before, we will pass in 
silence the insinuated falsehood of this 
passage; for it is not worth the 
Jabour to unravel this tangled skein 
of untruth. The government in 
England had.not, a, proof of any 
crime against Jackson; for the con- 
versations he had with Cockayne, were 
not evidence, consequently, the mi- 
nistry could not have prevented bim 
from returning to Ireland ; and as to 
permitting him to aid in, spreading 
the conspiracy through the country, 
the assertion is wholly, totally false, 
and with all our charity, both for 
the reverend gentleman’s ignorance 
and understanding, we cannot per- 
suade ourselves, but that he knows it to 
be so. When Jackson opened a trea- 
sonable correspondence with Tone and 
Rowan, the parties, only, with whom he 
had intercourse, he was immediately 
arrested ; when sufficient evidence was 
obtained against him he was at once 
tried, found guilty and poisoned him- 
self in the dock, before sentence 
could be passed upon him.. The as- 
sertion that he was suffered to aid 
in spreading the conspiracy is, there- 
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fore, a. pure falsehood, if it be not 
something worse. But, perhaps, 
when Tone and Rowan were inocu- 
lated by . Jackson, they, were per- 
mitted to propagate the virus. Alas! 
for the, reverend gentleman's theory, 
they were not-—well they were hanged 
by the:cruel and Machiavellian govern- 
ment, even this,is not a fact. . Tone 
was permitted to depart from Ireland, 
from whence he, went to America, 
and, subsequently to France, where 
he acted, as. comically as Power him- 
self, the part of “the Irish Ambas- 
sador.”* Rowan was warned, bya 
government officer, of the charge 
about to be preferred against him, 
and his escape connived at, 

‘‘ Indeed, we are met. at eyery turn 
by triple treason, in. this melancholy 
chapter of our history,” . This as- 
sertion is true, though not in the 
sense the Rey.. Mr. Godkin appre- 
hends it. _ History scarcely presents 
amore emphatic, instance of the de- 
basing effects produced by democratic 
agitation; fraud, deceit, treachery, 
perjury, and assassination meet us 
everywhere. Preston, who beld a 
profitable appointment under goyern- 
nient, wrote some of the most inflam- 
matory articles inthe Press, Hughes, 
who held a situation in, the Crown 
Salicitor’s Office, regularly informed 
the United Irishmen of the charges 
to be preferred against the state 
prisoners, and thus enabled them 
to neutralise evidence by _ perjury. 
Bird was employed by the conspira- 
tors to give false information to the 
government, in order to prevent them 
obtaining a real knowledge of the 
Union. Indeed, this fellow, the Gar- 
rick of traitors, acted his part with 
such consummate skill, that he re- 
ceived Jarge sums from the govern- 
ment; induced them to indict several 
prisoners ; absconded at the time of 
trial; and concluded the farce by 
ridiculing his dupes in a serjes of let- 
ters.t 

“From the year 1796,” the Rev. 


* The annals,.of, pantomime records nothing more grotesquely absurd, than 
Tone attempting to negotiate in Paris, without even understanding the French 
language, the scenes between him and Clarke (who evidently knew more of Irish 
parties and feclings than Tone himsel!) must have been exceedingly humorous. 
Wolfe Tone, as pantaloon, and Napper Tandy, as clown, must have afforded a 


rich treat to the Parisians. 


t In Sirr’s collection, there is an amusing paper relative to the table expenses of 


this worthy, who it appears was at once an epicure and a glutton. 
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Mr. Godkin goes on to state, “a 

lar system of espionage was es- 
tablished by the government; sus- 
tained by a profuse expenditure of 
secret service money. Colonel Ma- 
uane, or Magin of Saintfield, a mem- 
er of the provincial and county 
committees, and also a colonel of the 
United Irishmen, enjoying their full 
confidence, and attending their secret 
meetings, regularly, during the whole 
of 97, and on to June '98, as regu- 
larly reported the Se to the 
Rev. John Cleland, the agent and 
chaplain of Lord Londonderry, 
through whom the intelligence was 
conveyed to Lord Castlereagh. The 
leaders, therefore, could have been 
arrested at any time, and a rising of 
the people effectually prevented, had 
it suited the policy of the men whom 
God, in his anger, entrusted with a 
power over this country.” 

The assertions in this paragraph, 
are to some extent true, the govern- 
ment might have arrested the provin- 
cial committee of Ulster, (that is, 
provided they could have relied on 
Maguane not having been of the 
** Bird” species ;) but, the inference 
is false, “the rising of the people 
could not have been effectually pre- 
vented.” On the 12th of March, the 
Leinster provincial, including almost 
every member of the executive direc- 
tory, were arrested at the house of 
Oliver Bond. “ow, if the apprehen- 
sion of - Ulster chiefs could 
have crus:.co. the conspiracy and pre- 
vented the rebellion, the apprehen- 
sion of almost every distinguished man 
in the Union, should have done so ; 
but the arrest of the executive direc- 
tory, neither destroyed the system of 
the Union, nor stayed the progress of 
the conspiracy. In five days after the 
arrest, on the 17th of March, a rebel 
proclamation was issued by the new 
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executive directory, stating, and truly, 
that the organisation of the capital 
was perfect, and no vacancies existing, 
and, indeed, so perfect was the or- 
ganisation of the Union, that not the 
defeats of the rebels in battle, nor the 
subsequent military executions, nor 
years of martial law and police vigi- 
lance, were able to destroy it. ..The 
unhappy enthusiast Emmet, worthy 
of a brighter destiny, and a better 
cause, found it in existence, and ap- 
plied to insurrection, for an hour, in 
1803. 

It is true, in 1797, the government 
might have arrested, and, perhaps, 
have executed the Ulster provincials. 
We can now see, that to have sent 
them to the gibbet, would have been 
a useless waste of human life, that 
their places would, instantly, have been 
supplied by new elections, and the 
government left in profound ignorance 
of the conspirators’ designs. Yet, 
this farseeing clemency is made a 
matter of accusation against the 
ministry ; they are charged with 
crime, because they did not cause the 
scaffold to reek with carnage, and the 
hulks to groan with prisoners, even 
before there was an overt act of re- 
bellion. So true it is, that revo- 
lutionists identify forbearance with 
feebleness, and consider a display of 
mercy, either as a want of energy, or 
a proof of treason. The fusillades at 
Lyons—the noyades at Nantes—the 
guillotine at Paris—the pike at Wex- 
ford, are deemed by them, the only 
tests of a strong and sincere govern- 
ment. Even, their instinct of safety 
cannot neutralise their craving for 
blood; the repealers endeavour to 
establish a doctrine of death to-day, 
which might be applied to themselves 
to-morrow. If some spiritual fire- 
brand, some reverend incendiary, like 
the Rev. Sinclair Kilburn* during 





men had to pay three guineas a day (if we recollect aright) for his diet. 


The unfor- 


tunate wretch was, in all probability murdered, when his work was done, as Newell, 
who evidently acted a similar part, certainly was. And, indeed, we are firmly 
persuaded that Maguane also, was delegated by the Union to deceive the government, 
because, on no other hypothesis can we account for him being, in safety, allowed to 
live so long in that part of Ireland, where even a suspicion of treachery was punished by 
assassination. 

* Now, we do not intend to insinuate a comparison between the Rev. Mr. Godkin 
and that excited enthusiast, but honest politician, the Rev. Sinclair Kilburn. He, at 
least, was sincere. He did not turn the phrensy of a nation to the advantage of a 
seet, nor propose to make separation the means of spoliation, nor a pretended horror 
of British connection the modus operandi for advancing the voluntary principle’; he 
did not fight the battle of dissent under false colours, 
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the latter part of the last century, 
should arise hereafter, the govern- 
ment must, according to the dicta of 
the repealers, instantly consign him 
to the executioner, if they would 
avoid the imputation of fomenting 
rebellion. 
“Eheu 
Quam temer? in nosmet legem sancimus ini- 
quam |" 

But, when the government had an 
opportunity, to act effectively, were 
they undecided or negligent? On 
25th Februa.-491798, Reynolds in- 
formed Cope of his knowledge of the 
conspiracy and subsequently, through 
him, the government ; on the 12th of 
March following, the executive direc- 
tory and Leinster provincials were 


THE PRODIGY 


Ir may be in the memory of some of 
our readers, that a few years ago we 
offered some observations on the con- 
nexion between music as a science, and 
music as a sentiment.* Deeming it 
necessary to vindicate, to a certain 
extent, the great and advancing 
physico-mathematical science of Har- 
mony from the disparagement of those 
able men, who at that time sought 
once again to recommend to public 
favour the indigenous, melody of our 
country, we laboured to show that an 
anxiety for the careful preservation 
and rigid restoration of original na- 
tional airs, might co-exist with a due 
appreciation of the progress of music, 
both as an art and a science, and 
ought, in fact, to be accompanied by a 
knowledge as well as a love of in- 
structed harmony. Some there were, 
who were not, by any means, ready to 
listen to us when we spoke thus. A 
feeling bordering on contempt seemed 
to linger amongst those who had made 
our national melodies their study, for 
the intricate, and, as they argued, 
unintelligible complexity of modern 
music; and it was urged that what 
was gained in the adventitious effects 
attainable by deep study and long 
practice, was lost in strength, truth, 
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arrested ; there was not the post- 
ponement of a day, nor the delay of 
an hour. Those facts, these dates, 
the skill with which they, availed 
themselves of the information, the 
speed with which they apprehended 
the traitors, demonstrate the kind of 
encouragement the government gave 
to treason. 

We now turn from the essay of the 
reverend gentleman with that feeling 
of relief, which a demonstrator ex- 
periences in quitting a putrid subject 
of morbid anatomy, the corruption of 
which has disgusted his audience, 
the effluvium from which has sickened 
his class. We shall shortly return to 
the subject again. 


OF SALZBURG. 


and purity—the high and commanding 
characteristics of early song. Many, 
on the other hand, who went with us 
in our opinions then expressed, were 
inclined to go still further, and retali- 
ate the contempt of the nationalists 
upon their favourite pursuit ; laughing 
at the care with which it was sought 
to conserve a few bare and barren 
types, long since appropriated and 
worked into higher effects by educated 
and gifted artists; and pitying th: 
misdirection of labour, as if it were 
expended on preserving obsolete relics 
of barbarism, at the expense of the 
Grand and the Beautiful. 

But the lapse of ten years has done 
much to correct and adjust conflicting 
prejudices. Of the many departments 
into which ‘rising enlightenment has 
poured its ray, none, perhaps, has 
derived speedier illumination, from 
without as well as from within, than 
that which combines melody and har- 
mony, like surface and depth, into one 
substantial whole, to form the temple 
of sound. Whether the opinions we 
hazarded, opposed as they were to 
much that was then popular, might 
have had any influence in accelerating 
or directing this movement, it is 
not for us to Judge ; euflico it to 


* An Apology for Harmony, No. 101, May, 1841. 
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observe, that the advance has actually 
taken place in the line we pointed out ; 
the diagonal, we mean, between the 
two distracting forces. An approach 
is made by each to the other. Some- 
thing is given up, and something 
retained on either side; and the result 
is progress—a progress which it is 
equally impossible for either party to 
say is not in the desired direction. 
The most refined and instructed taste 


_now candidly admits, that in all its 


materials, with all its advantages, and 
through all its combinations, it cannot 
get beyond the simple and sublime 
element contained in an original air ; 
and that all those wondrous complexi- 
ties that science has invented, are 
but variations on primitive melody, 
and are ultimately resolvable into it. 
While, on the other hand, there are 
few who can boast of superior edu- 
cation and intelligence, sufficiently 
staunch to the “old school,” to shut 
their ears against that great diapason 
of scientific harmony, which, whether 
they will it or not, fills the world 
around them, and is ready to burst in 
the moment the hand of truth touches 
the lock, and unbars the door of pre- 
judice. 

We have to deal with more willing 
hearers, therefore, when we direct 
some remarks to the circumstances, 
elicited by the biography before us, of 
the great, though scarcely then appre- 
ciable change, which the overwhelming 
genius of one man worked during the 
last century upon the science and prac- 
tise of music, making it an exponent of 
the mind and feelings of man—an ele- 
vating and ennobling power, co-operat- 
ing with its beauteous sister to bless the 
homes of reality with the sunshine and 
flowers of the imagination. 

For none will now dare to degrade 
music any more than painting, to the 
level of an art. Ifthey rise, neither of 
them, to the poetry of articulate lan- 
guage, they are inferior only as the 
younger sister wants the height of 
her elder. Poetry is no doubt as much 
grander in stature than music, as music 
is than painting. But they own a com- 
mon parentage, they acknowledge com- 
mon relationship, and claim as kindred 
spirits all whose hearts are attuned to 
the harmony of truth and beauty. As 
men walk amongst the trees of life and 
knowledge, one may carve his name 





* Life of Mozart. London: 
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on one stem, and one on another ; and 
thus find immortality : but, above, the 
interlacing branches unite together, 
and form a single grove, tinged with the 
same light of heaven, musical with its 
birds, and offering, by their union, the 
blessings of shade to the wanderers 
beneath. The diminutive scale of our 
capacities, indeed, prevents. our each 
embracing the united beauties of all— 
the leafy blending is above our heads, 
and beyond our reach; but it is all 
the happier for us that the luxuriant 
curtain of foliage is, gathered up, and 
drawn close below, around the pillars 
of its life, for we are thus afforded 
room to pass along the path of our 
pilgrimage, 

It will, alas ! come out in the course 
of our observations, that the change, 
which for others—for the world at large 
—wrought such incalculable benefits, 
for him who was the originator and com- 
municator of it all, proved unhappily 
unavailing for any good purpose be- 
yond the intense gratification of hisown 
inner spirit. The history of the great 
revolution of music is, in his case 
who was its hero, that of unrealized 
hopes, overtasked energies, unappre- 
ciated efforts, poverty, profligacy, de- 
lirium, and death. But as the fore- 
most horseman by the breach his fall 
has made, opens the way for the field 
behind him, thus it was that Mozart, 
too fatally forward for his time, burst 
through the barriers of antiquated 
modes, and with his sensitive spirit, 
bleeding and lacerated from the effort, 
revealed to others, what he was not 
doomed substantially to enjoy himself, 
the full beauties till then walled up 
within the shrine of harmony.* 

He it was, in fact, who first rescued 
the world from the dull depths of 
counterpoint, and taught it to consi- 
der music rather as the language of 
the heart and imagination, than the 
noisy outlet of physical ingenuity. 
For, into such a condition had the art 
fallen, after it had quitted the simpli- 
city of the early Trouveres, those poet- 
bards, who, while they elevated the 
ballad into romance, had not dared— 
or rather, perhaps, from good taste 
avoided—to obscure their melodies 
behind the half-mathematical diffieul- 
ties of scientific harmony. ‘The music 
if the earlier part of the last century, 
as it was known in the instructed 
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world, and as it employed the powers 
of men of ability, had arrived at a 
position in which it might, without 
whimsicality, be held analogous to the 
scholastic theology of the middle ages ; 
the true spirit of song was overwhelin- 
ed beneath the mass of physical intri- 
cacies—the energy that ought to have 
mounted on the wings of inspiration 
was chained down to the page of for- 
mal rule—like the bronze eagle vainly 
spreading its wings in the dim cathe- 
drals of that age, harmony was pressed 
for ever to the earth beneath the pon- 
derous Pica of counterpoint. 

Efforts had been made, it is true, 
by master minds to get rid of these 
trammels—here and there a spirit 
rose above its age, and soared for an 
instant to a higher elevation—Gluck, 
and, above all, Handel, had ideas an- 
ticipating their time—but the power 
of precedent and opinion, that is, the 
voice of the schools, was too much for 
any aspirant, however venturous—the 
haggard hawk was whistled down, and 
took his place with compunction on 
his master’s fist. There was needed 
the appearance of a genius which 
should be at once possessed of all the 
natural and acquired powers befitting 
the first explorator into unknown and 
unrecognised regions ; and, by the pe- 
culiarities of his position, unfettered 
by the ordinary scruples and obstacles 
which grow up along the path of ma- 
turity, and hedge it in from the fields 
of unattempted discovery. Both these 
conditions were fulfilled in the instance 
of Mozart. Accomplished in all the 
theory and practice of the day, he 
rose to the level of the world around 
him at an age when others are yet 
submissive in the hands of tutelage ; 
and began to imagine new scenery of 
sound, and undiscovered glories be- 
yond the audible horizon, before the 
cords of custom had time to fasten 
themselves round his spirit, and hold 
him to the anchorage of antiquity. 
Nor were his aspirations the fruitless 
sighs of an Alexander, impatient to 
plant his foot upon a world that never 
existed, and to mar it when entered 
on; they were rather the just enthu- 
siasm of the noble Genoese, who had 
seen his world in the eye of intelli- 
gence, before he hoisted his sail upon 
the waters of the untracked Atlantic, 
to lay a second ——— of wealth and 
beauty open to the expatriated wander- 
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ers of Eden. Both these qualifications 
were possessed by Mozart in a degree 
more than sufficient to warrant the an- 
ticipation of success. His knowledge of 
music, and his skill, both in its compo- 
sition and practice, were unexampled— 
and the age at which he had attained 
to this knowledge and this skill, was 
scarcely removed from infancy. Never 
did his subsequent triumphs as a musi- 
cian or a composer, equal the wonders 
of his sixth year! We extract from 
Mr. Holmes's agreeable book two pas- 
sages in confirmation of this, premis- 
ing, by way of making the first intel- 
ligible, that Leopold Mozart was the 
father of the infant prodigy, and was 
not only a considerablg proficient him- 
self in the science and art of music, 
but gifted with singularly acute un- 
derstanding, as well as refined feel- 
ings:—the young Mozart at this pe- 
riod had reached his seventh year. 


** One day as Leopold Mozart, accom- 
sense iealtanh. had just returned home 
rom church, he found little Wolfgang 
busy with pen and ink. ‘ What are you 
doing there ?’ said his father. ‘ Writing 
a concerto for the clavier,’ replied the 
bey. ‘The first part is just finished.’ 
‘It must be something very fine, I dare 
say—let us look atit.’ ‘No, no,’ said 
Wolfgang, ‘it is not ready yet.’ The 
father however took up the paper, and 
he and his friend began at first to laugh 
heartily over this gallimatias of notes, 
which was so blotted as to be scarcely 
legible ; for the little composer had con- 
tinually thrust his pen to the bottom of 
the ink-stand, and as often wiped away 
with the palm of his hand the blot thus 
brought up, intent solely upon commit- 
ting his thoughts to writing. But as 
the father examined the composition 
more attentively, his gaze became rivet 
ted to the page, and tears of joy and 
wonder began to roll down his cheeks, 
for there were ideas in this music far 
beyond the years of his son. ‘See,’ 
said he, smiling, to his friend, ‘ how re- 
gularly and correctly written it is; 
though no use can be made of it, for it 
is so immensely difficult, nobody could 
lay it.’ ‘It is a concerto,’ returned 
ittle Wolfgang, ‘and must be practised 
before it can be performed. It ought to 
go in this way.’ He then began to play 
it, but was unable to accomplish more 
than give a notion of his design. This 
concerto was written with a full score 
of accompaniments, and even trumpets 
and drums.” 


So much for his knowledge—hi 
performance may be judged of from th 
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following passage in a letter of the fa- 
ther's, written about the same period— 


“After walking about Heidelberg, 
our Wolfgang tried the organ in the 
Heil Geist Kirche, and played so admi- 
rably, that his name was ordered by the 
dean of the city to be inscribed on the 
organ as an eternal remembrance.” 


Thus were the head, heart and 
hand of the child already prepared for 
their allotted work, while childhood 
made departure from precedent as 
easy and delightful as a ramble from 
the path into the meadow. The ear 
and soul of infancy had been filled to 
the level of the surrounding world— 
to overflow and form new channels 
was the natural and resistless conse- 
quence. 

But, alas! the banks of a prescribed 
course are ever occupied on either side 
by those who are sure to resist the 
fertilizing flood as if it were the de- 
vastation of a torrent, and, where 
they cannot lead, force the stream 
back into its bed. On all sides, the 
exquisite liberties of Mozart, playfully 
pushing aside rule and authority to 
gain access to the objects beyond its 
reach, were interpreted as acts of 
trespass; and those who felt them- 
selves inclosed, no less by the limits 
of their own faculties than by the 
boundaries of custom, were unanimous 
in their outcry against the offender, 
urging his unlicensed intrusion as a 
sin against the majesty of harmony 
itself, and calling upon the liegemen 
of song to assist, as one man, in repel- 
ling so unwarrantable an invasion. 
The father, who submitted unmur- 
muringly to be eclipsed by the rising 
splendour of his son, and early antici- 
pated the position he was destined to 
occupy, was not slow in perceiving the 
storm that was raised against him— 
indeed it was soon felt in its effects. 
A visit to Vienna, made about five 
years later, opened a scene of intrigue, 
cabal, and opposition, such as at the 
time proved too much for the genius 
of the son, the firmness and prudence 
of the father, and the patronage of the 
court, combined. 

La Finta Semplice was suggested 
as the subject for an Opera buffa :— 


“Hardly had the subject been pro- 
posed to him than the work was com- 
pleted; the next step seemed to be to 


bring it out ; but no—delays, excuses, 
evaded promises, purposely confused 
rehearsals, and every other stratagem 
that malice could suggest, were put in 
operation to suppress it, till at length it 
was as wholly ruined as if it had been 
committed to the flames ; for being writ- 
ten with a view to a particular com- 
pony it was unavailable for any other. 

he father, a man quite ignorant of the 
strategy of theatres, was slow to con- 
ceive the extent of secret animosity of 
which his son was the object ; but when 
he saw this, and the utter shameless- 
ness and absence of principle with which 
theatrical proceedings were conducted, 
his indignation was unbounded, and the 
occasion certainly justified it. ‘The 
whole hell of music,’ he writes, * has 
bestirred itself to prevent the talent of 
a child from being known.’ ” 


The history of the entire transac- 
tion was related to the emperor by the 
irritated father. We extract a few 
passages from a letter which recounts 
it :— 


‘* After many of the nobility of this 
place had convinced themselves of the 
extraordinary talent of my son by the 
concurrence of foreign testimony with 
personal examination and proof, it was 
generally admitted, that it would be one 
of the most remarkable events of either 
ancient or modern times, were a boy of 
twelve years old to compose an opera, 
and direct its performance himself. This 
opinion was confirmed by an article 
written at Paris, in which the learned 
writer, after a detailed examination of 
the genius of my son, affirms that there 
is no doubt of this boy’s competency to 
— an opera at twelve years old. 

very one thought that in so famous a 
matter, a German ought to give his own 
country the preference ; such was the 
unanimous opinion, and I followed it. 

‘“* The Dutch ambassador, Count von 
Degenfeld, to whom the ability of the 
boy was long since) known in Holland, 
was the first who made the proposal to 
the manager Affligio ; the singer Carat- 
toli was the imal ; and the agreement 
with the manager was concluded at the 
house of the court physician, Laugier, 
in the presence of the young Baron von 
Swieten, and the two singers Carat- 
toli and Caribaldi. The whole party 
thought, the two singers especially ex- 
pressing themselves with vehemence, 
that even middling music, from so young 
a boy, would be, from its rarity, won- 
derful ; but that to see the child at the 
clavier, directing the orchestra, would 
draw the whole city to the theatre. My 
son accordingly began to write. 
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‘* As soon as the first act was ready, 
I requested Carattoli himself, in order 
to make sure, to come and hear it, and 
a his opinion upon it. He came, and 

ia astonishment was so great, that he 
returned the next day, bringing Cari- 
baldi with him. Caribaldi, not less sur- 
prised, in a day or two brought Poggi 
tome. Both applauded so loudly, that 
upon my repeated question whether they 
thought it good, whether he ought to 
proceed, they showed some anger at the 
want of confidence, and exclaimed fre- 

uently with emotion, Cosa/ Come! 
pen fi un portento. Questa opera an- 
dra alle stelle. Una meraviglia. Non 
dubiti, che scrivi avanti! with a multi- 
tude of the like expressions. Carattoli 
said the same things to me in his own 
chamber. 

** The rehearsals were now about to 
begin ; when—who could have expected 
it?—but from this time the persecutions 
of my son commenced.” 


Even imperial sympathy did not 
avail to insure to the opera a hearing. 
It was finally abandoned, though the 
elastic genius of the young composer 
sprung back the instant the pressure 
was removed; and we find him within 
a month afterwards ready with three 
works——a ** Solemn Mass,” an * Offer- 
torium,” and a “ Trumpet Concerto for 
a boy,” all of which met with signal 
success. 

But although the course of years 
and the wonderful works of the youth- 
ful prodigy at length raised him supe- 
rior to all detraction, and placed him 
at the summit of fame, the struggle 
against him was kept up to the last; 
and, even while countenanced by the 
generous approbation of the truly 
great of his day, of Martini, of 
Haydn, and others of that stamp, still 
there was a pack of noisy deprecia- 
tors ever barking at his heels hang- 
ing upon his skirts even through the 
triumphs of Le Nozze di Figaro and 
Il Don Giovanni. A large and in- 
fluential party, too, of the correct 
school-musicians contemned the ro- 
mantic, and as they affected to call 
them, impertinent novelties of the boy’s 
style, pointing to the honest counter- 
point of the Bachs, Wagenseil, Paradies, 
&c., as the true models by the amount 
of his departure for which his crime 
was to be measured. Amongst these 
were Salieri, Righini, and Aufossi. It 
is melancholy also to be obliged to add 
to the list the name of Gluck; but 
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vanity and egotism were in him a dis- 
ease ; and in the latter part of his life 
combined with the intrigues of para- 
sites completely to obscure his judg- 
ment. Both these parties have been 
silenced by the voice of time—that 
judge which pronounces his panegyric 
not the less loudly that the ears which 
alone might have been flattered by the 
eulogium, are now alike beyond the 
reach of harmony and its praise. The 
unanimous consent of posterity has 
pronounced the rebellion of Mozart a 
revolution ; and the master-spirits of 
modern times have not hesitated to 
follow where he has led, surpassing 
him only in so far as long experience 
and familiarity have rendered the path 
then first ventured on easy and safe. 
The impassioned grandeur of Beet- 
hoven—the wild magnificence of 
Weber—the romantic energy of Ros- 
sini—the tender warblings of Bellini 
and Donizetti—the pathetic grace of 
Spohr, all hang like the broad palm- 
leaves from the stem, to whose aspiring 
growth they are indebted for their life 
as well as their elevation. Such is the 
triumph which was realized from the 
first in the presaging mind of the boy 
himself. He saw his own influence, 
like his shadow, stretching away be- 
fore him; but he did not see that to 
outstrip his age was to entail upon 
himself the punishments due to its tar- 
diness, and that if he would render 
his name immortal, it must be carved 
into the very core of his earthly hap- 
piness. It is wearying to read the 
unvaried detail of fruitless effort, 
beating against the wires that caged it, 
and falling back in its exhaustion, the 
prisoner of custom. Nor was it from 
one class of men alone that these re- 
buffs were met—from crowned and 
mitred heads down to the meanest 
populace, Mozart was doomed re- 
peatedly to endure humiliation. His 
acknowledged merits scarcely procured 
him patronage sufficiently substantial 
to feed him; and his most exquisite 
works were occasionally condemned by 
the coarse clamour of a mob primed 
to disapprove. Through the best 
years of his life, the great composer 
was forced to waste his hours in tuition, 
or yet more ignominiously to expend 
his genius on the production of ballads 
and country dances, to be performed 
by himself, as an hired minstrel, at the 
banquets and fétes of the nobility. 
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The imagination can scarcely picture 
the presence of the’man whose name 
is so familiar in the history of renown; 
whose works have survived their age, 
and form almost a solitary exception 
to the shortlived destiny of song; who 
yet thrills the hearts of sensibility 
wherever harmony is acknowledged 
as the exponent of passion and feel- 
ing throughout the world—we can 
scarcely picture the pallid and pene- 
trating aspect of that man, subdued 
like our Weipperts and Strausses in the 
corner of a crowded saloon, venturing 
forth the magic secrets of his soul in 
the lowly dress suggested by the sto- 
lidity of his patrons, and forced to 
comfort himself in his degradation by 
the prospect of the wretched pittance 
thus earned to meet the first necessities 
of physical life. 

But such is the penalty too often 
paid for the precocious possession of 
transcendent genius :— 


“ Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pregravit artes 
Taofra se positas.” 


Mediocrity is often success as well as 
happiness. Genius, like ambition, may 
“ o’erleap itself, and fall at the other 
side.” 

If it should be put upon us to shew 
how it was that Mozart could justly 
claim the praise of having conducted 
the musical art across the gulf which 
separates antiquity from our own times, 
we might reply by asking a question 
ourselves. Is there any person of in- 
structed musical taste in any civilized 
country who is not ready to point to 
the operatic music of Mozart as the 
earliest which possesses the distinctive 
character recognised as modern—that 
is, such as is at this day the character 
of music in general? and to mark 
what goes Shee it (notwithstanding 
some individual exceptions) as old— 
that is, such as it referred to a former 
and relinquished condition of the art? 
Aware as we are of the reaction that 
has extensively taken place of late 
years in favor of the profundities of 
the Bachs and others of that. schoel, 
still we confidently anticipate an 
answer in the affirmative. And 
when we recollect that in some of 
the established usages, as regards 
operatic composition, the innovations 
of Mozart were positive, including the 
abandonment of the necessity for choral 
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conclusions to the acts—the ending of 
passages and parts in the hushed so- 
lemnity of a piano, instead of the 
eternal bravura which “filled the 
measure” before his time—the po- 
etical introduction of mere inarticulate 
beauties of harmony to suggest unde- 
fined feelings of delight in the mind, 
apart from the definite character needed 
to explain the words and acton—all 
these and many more innovations were 
due not only to the genius of Mozart, but 
to his perseverance in forcing them up- 
on the public taste against strenuous 
and organized opposition. Concerted 
music, also, with brilliant accompani- 
ments, combining variety of character 
and sentiment, first began, through his 
means, to be understod. 

There was another and a distinct 
merit in the compositions of this mas- 
ter, independent of the novelties they 
contained. His melodies were the 
most various and original, as well as 
the most beautiful, that had ever been 
heard at the time; perhaps we might 
add—allowing for a certain advance 
in taste since his day—that have ever 
been heard to that present hour. There 
are no national collections of songs 
which have not; a greater general re- 
semblance than Mozart’s melodies have 
one to the other. In this variety he 
has never been surpassed by any com- 
poser—his last opera was as fresh and 
novel as his first, and no doubt he 
could have poured forth strains to the 
end of a long life, as surprising and 
as new as the ever-changing figures of 
a kaleidoscope. There was no trick 
in this; and if we allow—what is ca- 
pable of proof at any time—that in 
the strict science of harmony he solved 
difficulties which had puzzled grave 
contrapuntists, we shall find no diffi- 
culty in pronouncing absolutely on 
the injustice of the attacks made upon 
him by his rivals. 

The scenic and musical reforms 
enumerated above, we may as well 
mention, are found earliest developed 
in the opera named “ Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail ;”’ and we remark this, 
as it reveals the source from which the 
highest poetical transports ever flow. 
Mozart lived at the time he was com- 
posing it—to use the words of his 
biographer—“ in a delirium of inven- 
tion.” He wrote it as a bridegroom— 
the heroine’s voice was that of his mis- 
tress, and the singular loveliness of 
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the harmonies that flow from the lips 
of Belmont, as well as the general 
freedom of the style, attest the power 
which reality adds to the expression of 
passion. 

But before that master-passion could 
be supposed to have entered the heart, 
or fired the imagination, the soul of Mo- 
zart had thrilled to novel ecstacies and 
original thoughts, and found its 
readiest expression in sympathetic 
sounds. To his sister “« Nannell’”’—for 
such was his endearing diminutive for 
her name—he writes on one occasion 
—“] am in danger of writing you an 
entire air instead of a letter ;” and at 
another time he says to his father— 
“1 am now so busy with the third act 
(of Idomeneo) that it would be no 
wonder if I were to turn into a third 
act myself !""—combined proofs of the 
ever-open communication kept up be- 
tween the fountain-head of feeling and 
the channels of musical expression. 
All through his life, indeed, we find 
musicfhe language which springs first 
to the surface as the interpreter of the 
heart. His eyes are described as wan- 
dering vacantly about till the utterance 
of harmony began, and then they were 
fixed as if in enchantment, while the 
whole face glowed with the lights of 
changeful intelligence so intensely as 
to seem almost the transparent lantern 
of some inner flame. What poetry 
must have been soaring in the higher 
regions of that mind! What pro- 
cessions passing in gorgeous review 
across the imagination! What dramas 
enacted on what a theatre! As far 
transcending the tragedies of earth as 
the stage of the human heart stretches 
beyond the narrow circuit of material 
natures. 

To attempt a narrative of the life 
of Mozart is not our intention. He 
was born at Salzburg in the year 
1756. The excessive impressibility of 
his feelings in later life was’ ofily 
the development of his infantine cha- 
racter. At five years old, he is thus 
described :— 


* His disposition was characterised 
by an extreme ar and tenderness, 
insomuch that he would ask those about 
him ten times a day whether they loved 
him, and if they jestingly answered in 
the negative, his eyes would fill with 
tears.”_ 


The progress of his career must be 





followed in Mr. Holmes’s book—a 
work richer perhaps in detached anec- 
dote, than in the fruits of an instructed 
or reflective mind. We pass over the 
thirty years which ensued. At thirty- 
five, the close of the earthly drama 
is approaching :— 


* “Throughout this year of incessant 
occupation, discouragement was gaining 

round upon him, and the thinness of 
xis catalogue during 1789-90, when 
compositions appear only at the rate of 
one a month, or even at longer intervals, 
affords conclusive evidence of the fact. 
The music-shops, as a source of income, 
were almost closed to him, as he could 
not submit his genius to the dictates 
of fashion. Hofmeister, the publisher, 
having once advised him to write in a 
more popular style, or he could not con- 
tinue to purchase his compositions, he 
answered with unusual bitterness, ‘ Then 
I can make no more by my pen, and I 
had better starve, and go to destruction 
at once.’ The fits of dejection which he 
experienced were partly the effect of 
bodily ailments, but more of a weariness 
with the perplexity of his affairs, and 
of a prospect which afforded him but one 
object on which he could gaze with cer- 
tainty of relief, and that was—death,” 


The death-year of Mozart, 1791, 
writes his biographer, was the most 
wonderful of his life ; “it was an end 
crowning the work, in every way wor- 
thy of his extraordinary career.” In 
it he wrote two entire operas, ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte,” and * La Clemenza di 
Tito,” fifty complete pieces of music, 
besides innumerable fragments—and 
THE Requiem. 

As the history of this celebrated 
composition is interwoven with that 
of the last hours of the great compo- 
ser’s life, we cannot close our article 
more appropriately than by extracting 
such passages as relate to its his- 
tory: 


“Early in August, the composer was 
one day surprised by the entrance of a 
stranger, who brought him a letter 
without any signature, the purport of 
which was to inquire whether he would 
undertake the composition of a requiem, 
by what time he could be ready with it, 
and his price. The unknown expressed 
himself on this occasion in a manner as 
flattering as it was mysterious. Mozart, 
who was never accustomed to engage in 
any undertaking without consulting his 
wife, related to her the singular propo- 
sition made to him, adding that he 
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should like much to try his hand ina 
work of that character, as the elevated 
and the pathetie in church music was 
his favourite style. She advised him to 
accept the engagement ; and he accord- 
ingly wrote an answer, stating his terms 
for the composition, excusing himself 
from naming the precise time of its com- 
pletion, but desiring to know where it 
should be sent when finished. In a few 
days the messenger returned, paid twen- 
ty-five ducats, half the price required, 
in advance, and informed the composer 
that as his demand was so moderate, he 
might expect a considerable present on 
ne the score. He was to follow 
the bent of his own genius in the work, 
but to give himself no trouble to disco- 
ver who employed him, as it would be 
in vain.” 


While occupied on the work, he 
removed to Prague, where he pro- 
duced the opera of “ La Clemenza di 
Tito,” and then returned to Vienna, 
at which capital good fortune seemed 
at last to await him. He produced 
the opera of “ Die Zauberfléte” with 
signal success, and was appointed 
kapellmeister of the cathedral of St. 
Stephen’s. But the catastrophe of the 
drama of his life was inevitable. In 
the words of Mr. Holmes, “ the pros- 
pects of worldly happiness were now 
oo that only came to mock his 
en and embitter his parting 

our” :— 


‘* With the ‘ Requiem’ his former ill. 
ness returned. About the 2lst of No- 
vember, his hands and feet began to 
swell, he was seized with sudden sick- 
ness, and an almost total incapacity of 
motion. In this state he was removed 
to the bed from which he never rose 
again. During the fourteen days in 
which he lay thus, his intellectual facul- 
ties remained unimpaired; he had a 
strong desire for life, though little ex- 
pectation of it, and his behaviour was 
generally tranquil and resigned. But 
sometimes the singular concurrence of 
events at this juncture, and the thought 
of the unprotected condition of his wife 
and children overpowered him, and he 
could not restrain passionate lamenta- 
tions. ‘Now must I go,’ he would ex- 
claim, ‘ just as I should be able to live 
in peace—now leave my art when, no 
longer the slave of fashion, nor the tool 
of speculators, I could follow the dic- 
tates of my own feeling, and write what- 
ever my heart prompts. I must leave 
my family—my poor children, at the 
very instant in which I should have been 
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able to provide for their welfare ! Some- 
times he spoke more cheerfully. His 
sister-in-law Sophie, who visited him 
daily, and did all that affectionate at- 
tention could suggest to alleviate his 
sufferings, found him on the day before 
his death apparently much improved— 
hoping for, and even anticipating, reco- 
very. He now sent a message to Madame 
Weber—‘ Tell mamma that I am getting 
better, and that I shall come during the 
octave of her féte day to wish her joy.’ 
This was followed by a fearful night, in 
which his attendants were in momentary 
apprehension of his dissolution. 

** At two o'clock on the same day, 
which was that of his death, he had 
been visited by some performers of 
Schickaneder’s theatre, his intimate 
friends. The ruling passion was now 
strongly exemplified. He desired the 
score of the ‘ Requiem’ to be brought, 
and it was sung by his visiters round 
his bed—himself’ taking the alto part. 
Schack sang the soprano, Hofer, his 
brother-in-law, the tenor, and Gorl, the 
bass. They had proceeded as far as 
the first bars of the Lachrymosa, when 
Mozart was seized with a violent fit of 
weeping, and the score was put aside. 
Throughout this day he was possessed 
with a strong presentiment of the near 
approach of death, and now gave him- 
self Ups relinquishing every hope that 
he had hitherto occasionally cherished. 

‘* It was late in the evening of Decem- 
ber 5, 1791, that his sister-in-law re- 
turned, but only to witness his dissolu- 
tion. She had left him so much better, 
that she did not hasten to him. Her 
own account may now be given. ‘ How 
shocked was I, when my sister, usually 
so calm and self-possessed, met me at 
the door, and in a half-distracted man- 
ner said, ‘ God be thanked that you are 
here. Since you left he has been so ill 
that I never expected him to outlive this 
day. Should he be so again he will die 
to-night. Go to him, and see how he 
is. As I approached his bed he called 
to me—‘ It is well that you are here: 
you must stay to-night and see me die.” 
I tried, as far as I was able, to banish 
this impression, but he replied, ‘ The 
taste of death is already on my tongue 
—I taste death ; and who will be near to 
support my Constance, if you go away ?” 
I returned to my mother for a few mo- 
ments to give her intelligence, for she 
was anxiously waiting, as she might 
else have supposed the fatal event al- 
ready over; and then hurried back to 
my disconsolate sister. Sussmayer was 
standing by the bedside, and on the 
counterpane lay the ‘Requiem’ con- 
cerning which Mozart was still speakin 
and giving directions. He now calle 
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his wife, and made her promise to keep 
his death secret for a time from every 
one but Albrechtsberger, that he might 
thus have an advantage over other can- 
didates for the vacant office of kapell- 
meister to St. Stephen’s. His desire in 
this respect was gratified, for Albrechts- 
berger received the appointment. As 
he looked over the pages of the ‘ Re- 

uiem’ for the last time, he said, ‘ Did 
t not tell you that I was writing this for 
myself?’ 

** On the arrival of the physician, Dr. 
Closset, cold applications were ordered 
to his burning head, a process endured 
by the patient with extreme shuddering, 
and which brought on the delirium from 
which he never recovered. He remained 
in this state for two hours, and at mid- 
night expired.” 


Thus died Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart, “the Prodigy of Salzburg,” at 
the age of thirty-five years and ten 
months. The closing scene of his 
short life is cheerless in more respects 
than one. The case forms, indeed, one 
of the very few instances within our 
recollection, of a mind, thoroughly im- 
bued in early years, with devotional 
principles utterly rejecting in its last 
hour the blessings of spiritual conso- 
lation. And, in the silence of the bio- 
grapher, we may venture tosurmise that 
the intimacy recorded as having existed 
between the composer and the infidel 
Grimm, involving, no doubt, an ac- 
quaintance with the elite of the free- 
thinking party in France, may have 
produced its effect in loosening 
the foundation of the musician’s 


belief; in which case we can the 
easier account for the relaxation of his 
morals, perceptible first about the time 
that acquaintance commenced. What 
a solemn train of reflection does this 
open to us! and in what a fearful 
light does the responsibility of that 
philosopher appear, whose influence is 
found, in after years, to have sapped 
subterraneously out of him, under- 
mining the everlasting hopes not only 
of his admitted disciples, but of those 
whom he appears only to have meant 
to befriend !—so true is it that even 
* the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.” To moralize, however, is nei- 
ther our province nor our wish, though 
there is certainly matter here to ponder 
over. Perhaps the few closing words 
of the book itself are more appropri- 
ate in their simplicity than we could 
use :— 


‘** All the intimate friends and con- 
nexions of Mozart are now removed; 
but the works of the composer, in va- 
rious modes of republication, or first 
printed from the MSS., are, at the dis- 
tance of half a century, continually 
springing into life. This is the fame he 
sought with the most earnest devotion 
and self sacrifice. Estimated by the 
universality of his power—the rapidity 
of his production, and its permanent in- 
fluence on art, the models he created, 
and the constantly advancing march of 
his genius, arrested in full career, and 
in the bloom of life, Mozart certainly 
stands alone among musicians,” 
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OLD LETTERS. 
BY ELIZABETH YOUATT, 


‘* They tell of times, of happy times in years long, long gone by ; 
Of dear ones who have ceased to live but in the memory ; 


They picture many a bright, bright scene, in sunny days of yore, 
Old letters! Oh! then, spare them, for they are a priceless store." . 


Oxp Letters |— Who could ever hope 
to do justice to a theme so pregnant 
with gentle and beautiful associations 
—so full of smiles and tears, strangely 
mingled together, and coming home, 
as it must needs do, more or less, to 
every one of our readers ; for who 
has not a store of such ?—silent me- 
mentos of the past! 

The honour of the invention of 
letter-writing, after much disputation 
and careful research into the subject, 
is now generally accorded to Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, an empress in 
whose reign, posts, which are univer- 
sally admitted to be of Persian origin, 
were first brought into special use. 
Her name well deserves to have been 
written in characters of gold. It 
would appear that the letters of our 
Saxon ancestors consisted, for the 
most part, of rude tablets of wood, 
covered with wax, upon which the 
mystical lines were carefully inscribed. 
A love-letter must have been a formi- 
dable thing in those days, or, to say 
the least of it, extremely inconvenient, 
and the burning of them in any quan- 
tity, and every one knows how such 
things are apt to accumulate, almost 
have amounted to an act of incen- 
diarism. 

It is curious to notice in our own 
time, the various classes into which 
letters may be divided, together with 
the distinctive and individual marks 
by which we may at once distinguish 
them. The delicately tinted note 
paper and perfumed wax, together 
with an exquisite nicety of folding, 
and * touch-me-not” air, contains, ten 
to one, an invitation; or is sure to 
come only from some recently made 
acquaintance, friends do not stand 
upon such ceremony with each other. 
They are, however, occasionally ex- 
changed between young ladies— 
‘dear friends,” as they term them- 
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selves ; or forwarded to such by a 
certain class of the opposite sex, who 
are said to write in kid gloves, and 
use nothing but silver pens. In con- 
trast to this is the commonplace-look- 
ing epistles, which, whether flung 
down the area steps, thrust under the 
street door, or sent through the more 
refined medium of the penny-post, 
cannot fail with its round, text-hand 
and wafered envelope, to be imme- 
diately recognized for a circular—or 
a bill. 

Then comes the well-known super- 
scription. We could distinguish it 
at a glance among ten thousand! 
—oftentimes half illegible from haste. 
For the life of us we could not tell 
what sort of paper it is written upon, 
the first most likely that came to 
hand; or what the seal was which we 
tore away in our hurry to get at the 
contents—but only that the reception 
of such always makes us happy. These 
are the letters of real friends—the 
outpourings of loving and understand- 
ing hearts! Next we have the busi- 
ness letter, looking stiff and solemn 
enough, and distinguished in general 
by an initial letter or crest—every 
one has acrest now-a-days. And last 
not least, a peculiar class of epistles, 
full of a strange mystery, incompre- 
hensible to all but the initiated, and 
sealed with some such mystical sen- 
tence as the following :—* Forget-me- 
not,” “ Though lost to sight to me- 
mory dear,” “Go where I wish to 
be,” “ Dinna forget,” and many others. 
If, in addition to these matters, and 
not far off, a few tiny drops of wax 
should be observed, having fallen 
there quite by accident of course, and 
significantly termed “kisses,” there 
can no longer remain any doubt about 
the matter—we may be sure that they 
are love-letters! And it is astonish- 
ing the infinite number of such, daily 
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passing and re-passing, like winged 
messengers of brighter things to this 
every-day world. 

Letters may be called the connect- 
ing-links between several households— 
the solace of absent friends and lovers. 
First, a letter from home—how sweet 
to the exile—to the world wearied— 
to the sick and pining heart. How it 
brings back old times, and faces, and 
the memory of kind voices to cheer 
us on our lonely pilgrimage. Every 
now and then we come to a word 
blotted, and half illegible, as though a 
tear had fallen there, while our own 
flow fast and soothingly. Little, tri- 
vial records, or what seem such to the 
eye of a stranger, have for us a deep 
and all-absorbing interest. A word 
will oftentimes bring back a whole 
gush of tender recollections. You 
remember so and so?” To be sure! 
—can we ever forget? And then 
follows that they are married—or 
dead! And we close our eyes, and 
dream of them as they were in the 
merry days of “ Auld lang syne,” 
awaking from our reverie with a 
smile, or a sigh, as the case may be. 
Oh ! we are all changed since then. 

It is strange, as years roll on, how 
the different members of a once at- 
tached family becume separated, while 
these links of love serve to keep them 
still one in heart. Letters defy time 
and space, and pass over land and sea 
to compass their great end—the pre- 
serving alive of household sympathies 
and affections. The daughter—the 
sister —marries, and finds another 
home, it may be far away. Sur- 
rounded by new friends and faces, the 
yearning for that which she has quitted 
would most likely soon die out but for 
such memorials. We heard tell once 
of a young artist, whose name, had it 
a Heaven to spare him, would 

ave been known long ere this not 
only to his native land, but to the 
world, who, having achieved some 
great triumph for which he had been 
toiling hard, was asked by a fellow- 
student if he did not feel quite happy 
now— 

‘No, indeed,” replied he, with 
touching simplicity, *‘for I have had 
no letter from home yet.” Oh! it is 
these things that make us happy. 

Letters from friends come next. 
How could we bear to part with some 
people, if it were not for the soothing 


assurance that we can still write to 
one another—that we shall not be 
quite desolate, but can tell each other 
all our little trials and troubles, asking 
counsel and assistance as of old. 
“Tf,” says Seneca, “the pictures of 
our absent friends are agreeable to us, 
which revive the remembrance of 
them, and soften the regret occasioned 
by their absence, by a solace that is 
unsubstantial and delusive, how much 
more delightful are letters, which 
bring before us their very footstepsp— 
the very impressions ‘and traces of 
their characters. Whatever is sweet 
in the aspect of those we love, is in a 
manner realized in a letter by the very 
impression of their hands.” Who has 
not felt happier all the day afterwards, 
from the mere reception of a letter. 
Ay, and better, for there is oftentimes 
a strange spell in them to calm, and 
purify, and make us worthier of the 
writer’s high ideal—of the many ima- 
ginary perfections which absence and 
kind affection are so apt to gift us 
with in their eyes. They are full of 
an elevating coos subduing ten- 
derness—speaking in whispers unheard 
by other ears—revealings of the in- 
most spirit, laid bare to us in all con- 
fidence and trust—hallowed things, 
too precious for the glance of a stranger 
—beginning in endearment, and end- 
ing with a sweet blessing that stands 
recorded for us as often as we gaze 
back upon it, and is surely something 
more than mere words. 

Who has not fancied, in seasons of 
sadness and disappointment, of depres- 
sion and mistrust, (for the strongest 
affection will not always enable us to 
rise superior to these mysterious ebbs 
and flows of the human heart), a sort 
of fear—an undefined misgiving—aris- 
ing, perhaps, from the veriest trifles, 
the delay of a few days in the expected 
missive, or something else equally 
causeless, that the writer must needs 
be displeased with us, we cannot tell 
for what, or how it came about, or 
why we should think so just now. A 
feeling of estrangement, a weary sad- 
ness creeps over us. “Is it always 
thus ?” is the wild, eager questioning 
of our stricken spirits. “Is friend- 
ship, indeed, but a name ?—And after 
all that we once promised to be to one 
another !” 


We would give anything in the 
world at such times for a line only; 
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and yet when it comes we tremble— 
wilfully prolonging that self-torment 
which a word, the very first word, 
would dissipate in a moment, for ten 
to one it begins just as usual, and is 
kinder by half than we deserve. Then 
we weep and laugh aloud; feeling so 
strong in our renewed happiness that 
for the next week or two it would take 
very much to overset our equanimity. 
Sometimes, but not always, we confess 
our weakness, and they forgive, and 
laugh, too, or chide us gently for such 
idle misgivings, while we make a 
thousand promises to them, and our 
own hearts, never to doubt again, let 
what will happen ! 

The third class—love-letters—we 
can do little more than glance at, 
leaving our gentle task to those who 
have had more experience in such sub- 
jects. But we can fancy them like 
certain talismans, of which we have 
somewhere heard or read, losing all 
charm the very instant they pass into 
the keeping of any but that one, for 
whom the spell was originally designed. 
The few that ever came under our 
notice, only excites a marvellous in- 
clination to laugh ; but we suppose it 
is no laughing matter in reality. 

Bassompiere tells us in his Memoirs 
“cet illustre Bassompiere!” as Madame 
de Montpensier terms him, that the 
day before he was arrested by order of 
Richelieu, and sent to the Bastille, he 
burned upwards of six thousand love- 
letters! But we doubt if they were 
real love-letters ; and cannot help 
wishing that a new term could be 
coined to distinguish and define this 
peculiar branch of correspondence. 
«* Methinks,” as Shelley beautifully ob- 
serves— 


“ This word of love is fit for all the world, 
And, that for gentle hearts, another name 
Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world 
owns,” 


It strikes us that, connected with this 
part of our subject, the very saddest 
thing of all must be to return such, 
and receive in exchange the unrequited 
out-pourings of a heart that can have 
little more to do in this world but 
break! And yet these things are 
common enough: lovers quarrel and 
separate, each demanding back all the 
letters and presents that ever passed 
between them. Well, it is right, per- 
haps; pride is satisfied, and no me- 


morial remains to remind them of the 
past. 

It once happened thus with a young 
girl, whom we shall call Isabel—poor 
Isabel! it was a marvel how she could 
ever quarrel with any one, and she 
never did exactly, but she was proud 
and wilful, and he passionate and unjust. 
How easily everything might have 
been explained at the time ; and would 
have been no doubt, had they been left 
to themselves, for they still loved one 
another ; but friends stepped between 
and severed them so effectually that 
estrangement ended at length in sepa- 
ration. What could she do, a woman? 
Nothing when the hour of reconcilia- 
tion has once passed—nothing but be 
still, and die! And yet they told him, 
these friends, that she seemed merrier, 
and more animated than ever—seemed/ 

Well, the affair terminated, as we 
have said, in a separation. And now 
it only remained to send back the last 
links that bound them to each other. 
Isabel had long since ceased to wear any 
of those little trinkets of which she 
was once so proud, restoring them to 
their glittering casket with scarcely 
a sigh—their glory had passed away 
in her eyes for ever! But the letters— 
his letters!—oh, how could she bear 
to part with them? “ My dearest 
Isabel !"—most of them commenced 
thus—and what a mockery—how like 
adream it seemed now—and yet she 
would fain have dreamt on. Poor 
girl, the struggle ended at length by 
her preserving one—just one little one 
to comfort her—he would never know 
—never miss it—how should he? And 
it would be such a consolation in her 
bereavement! The rest were sent 
back and burned that same night by 
the angry and disappointed lover—oh, 
he little thought! But she told him 
everything afterwards—years after- 
wards, for they were finally reconciled 
and married—confessing with mingled 
tears and smiles how often she used to 
steal away, when she fancied herself 
unnoticed, and kiss and weep over her 
treasure. It was more than he de- 
served for his cold mistrust at the 
time ; and he felt it, all the deeper, 
perhaps, that Isabel persisted in taking 
the blame entirely to herself. No 
doubt there were faults on both sides ; 
but at any rate it proved to be their 
first and last quarrel. 

Miss Martineau tells us, that Dod- 
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dridge kept a copy of every letter or 
note he ever wrote, labelled and put 
by for posthumous use. While Ma- 
dame D’Arblay spent her best hours 
in elaborating her revelations of the 
transactions, private and public of her 
day ; and revising, for publication, the 
expressions of fondness and impulse 
written to sisters and others long dead! 
“Can such things be?” And, also, 
that she herself has made it a condi- 
tion with her most confidential corres- 
aca that no letters of hers shall 
»e preserved. ‘* The privacy,” she 
writes, in her “ Life in the Sick Room” 
—*the privacy I claim for myself, I 
carefully guard for others. I keep no 
letters of a private and passing nature. 
Those who know in their own expe- 
rience the liabilities of fame, will un- 
derstand, and deeply feel, what I have 
said.” Heaven keep us from ever in- 
curring these fearful liabilities! And 
yet the remedy is a very simple one— 
we would write only to those whom 
we loved and trusted. 

Oh, yes, there are some letters which 
the writer could no more bear to see 
again than to have notes taken of the 
outpourings of his heart in hours of 
confidence and abandonment, leave 
alone having them submitted to the 
cold and curious comments of the mul- 
titude—written, perhaps, in excite- 
ment, or depression, or in anger—if 
the latter be possible, which we very 
much doubt. One may, and too fre- 
quently does, utter harsh and bitter 
words in the heat and passion of the 
moment, but to sit down deliberately 
and write, seal, and dispatch an unkind 
letter, seems an anomaly in human na- 
ture. Still, however, there is very 
much oftentimes that would have been 
better left unrecorded; and how 
soothing at such moments is the reflec- 
tion that but one will ever gaze upon 
these sad revelations of our inmost 
souls—that they were as safe as though 
still in our own keeping. We have 
no doubt now—no mistrust—but look- 
ing back with the clear eye of faith, 
feel as though it were all a wild 
dream ! 

‘* Letter writing,” says Mr. Roberts, 
who has devoted much learning and 
research to this interesting subject. 
“ Letter writing has its laws; and one 
of those laws is, that nothing dried or 
laid up for use should find admission ; 
its fruit should have upon it the bloom 


, 


of our youngest thoughts, and a 
maiden dew should be upon its leaf. 
Letters defy imitation, and refuse to 
be transplanted. They are delicacies 
which will not bear handling—felicities 
which seem to come of themselves, 
while they mark the perfection of 
skill !” 

Then there is a charm—a freshness 
in their very rarity. Who knows half 
a dozen people in the whole world to 
whom they really care to write or hear 
from? Perhaps not so many; but the 
circle ever brightens as it grows 
smaller! It is a privilege to be able to 
name one only—a glad holyday-feeling 
apart from every-day life! How often 
have we sat down to answer some un- 
fortunate letter that had invariably 
made a point of staring us in the face 
every time we went to our desk ; trying 
pen after pen; spoiling two or three 
sheets of paper before we could make 
up our minds whether it should be 
note or letter fashion, “ compliments,” 
or “ dear sir,” or * Madame,” as the 
case may be; there seems an insincerity 
in the latter mode, unless the person 
addressed be really so. Well, it is 
finished at last in a fair stiff-looking 
hand. What a relief off our minds! 
And now we mean to be very good, 
while we are about it, and answer two 
or three more of the same class who 
have waited equally long; but, some- 
how, in looking for them, chance to 
stumble upon one of quite a different 
stamp; and pleasure, as is too fre- 
quently the case, drives away all no- 
tions of duty. 

How rapidly thoughts and words 
flow together. How much we have to 
ask and tell—it is like speaking. Four 
sides of the paper are filled in half the 
time it took us to compose that brief 
note; and we only abstain from cross- 
ing, from a sort of vague idea, that it 
is sufficiently incomprehensible with- 
out; but, then, there is no fear but 
what they will make it out, they must 
be so used to our hieroglyphics by this 
time. 

Then it is just the same with the 
letters we receive, some of which we 
fling carelessly asjde to await a leisure 
moment—others opened with a sort 
of wonder what so and so can possibly 
have to say !—a hope that,there is no 
one ill ; and being satisfied on this point, 
all the rest is a matter of comparative 
indifference ;—and a few which we 
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love to steal away and peruse in quiet, 
where no eye bears witness to the folly 
of our mp oe tears and smiles. How 
soon we detect the least change in 
their delicate wording, and fancy the 
very mood in which they were written. 
With aching brow, perchance, and a 
world-wearied spirit, that found a 
strange balm in pouring itself out in 
words, and is only less explicit from 
the fear of giving pain, while even as 
they write it passes away, and the end 
is cheerful, and full of sweet consola- 
tion ; or all is bright and unclouded, 
and it seems as though they could not 
rest without our warm, glad sympathy 
in their rejoicing ! 

We have heard of people professing 
to judge of the character and dispo- 
sition of individuals, wholly unknown 
to them, by a simple glance at their 
handwriting; and who have, in one or 
two instances, been singularly success- 
ful in such delineations, while others 
have completely failed. The former 
arising, most probably, from some ac- 
cidental coincidence, and the latter 
being the usual result of all such spe- 
cies of divination. If this were indeed 
the case, autographs would possess a 
tenfold value, and be sought after 
more eagerly than they are at present. 
It is dangerous to judge of people 
even by the letters themselves, leave 
alone a mere casual glance at the 
handwriting. The imagination may 
be warm and animated, while the 
heart remains cold as ice. Eloquence 
is not truth, but a gift very apt to 
blind and dazzle us as to the real cha- 
racter of its possessor. A correspon- 
dence carried on between those per- 
sonally unknown to each other, has 
many perils as well as many charms, 
and too often ends in disappoint- 
ment, 

Women are, in general, far better 
correspondents than men, but then 
they have more time. The latter 
write from out the world of busy life, 
pregnant with incident and event ; the 
former from the little world of their 
own hearts, made up of sentiment and 
affection. 

“TI do not know how it is,” said a 
young sailor, to his sister, “ but yougirls 
can actually make a long letter out of 
nothing at all; while I, who ought to 
have so much to say and tell, find the 
greatest difficulty in collecting mate- 
rials for a few pages.” Collecting 
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materials, that'sthe | thing—a letter 
ought to come naturally. 

D'Israeli seems to be of the same 
opinion. “A she correspondent, for 
my money,” observes he, in his usual 
quaint, off-hand manner, “ always pro- 
vided she does not cross.” 

Men deal less in idealities; they 
dash into a subject at once, and have 
done with it, giving their opinion on 
most topics, without circumlocution, 
and with a lordly air of superiority, 
as though the matter was from that 
moment a settled thing. Their letters 
sparkle over with the most brilliant 
wit, or are full of adelicate flattery that 
must needs be irresistible—at least they 
think so. There are, however, excep- 
tions to every general rule, and most 
of us can name some such, with a 
mingling of pride and reverence. 

But we are wandering strangely 
from that peculiar branch of our sub- 
ject, with which this brief sketch was 
commenced—old letters ; the letters 
of the lost—the changed—the dead! 
Types and memorials of past happi- 
ness! Relics of by-gone hours, and 
days, and feelings, that can never come 
again, save in dreams! How many 
such there are in the world, unknown, 
unsuspected, utterly valuelessto any but 
the possessors. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of time-stained, tear-stained 
epistles, sad, and yet sweet revelations 
of the human heart—evidences of a 
love that, passionate as it would seem, 
had no strength to stand the test of 
adverse circumstances—of a friend- 
ship sealed by many a vow long since 
broken and forgotten. “ Words, words, 
words!” as Hamlet disparagingly terms 
them. We have questioned, in our 
pride, why such letters should ever be 
preserved. 

“Love,” was the tearful reply, 
“casteth out pride, and having once 
root in the human heart, is never 
wholly eradicated, however we may 
attempt to deceive ourselves and the 
world. It may be crushed and stricken 
down, but it cannot die! To love 
once is to love for ever! None but 
those who have nothing else left to 
cling to, can imagine how unutterably 
dear such sad memorials of the past 
may ultimately become.” 

Who shall venture to gainsay this ? 
And if it be true even of that class of 
old letters to which we have alluded, 
what a world of joyous recollections 
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must cluster around, and become con- 
secrated in others to which no such 
melancholy reminiscences are attached. 
Of those whose affection knew no 
shadow, no coldness but that of the 
grave, from which their voices still seem 
to speak to us in love. Of the absent— 
the unchanged—the friend and com- 
anion of our dream-haunted cbild- 
ood—the guide and counsellor—the 
lover of our youth! How the heart 
throbs at the silent resurrection of 
long buried thoughts! How it revels 
in the sweet past, conjuring back, as 
by a soothing spell, old memories and 
affections ; while tears drop fast and 
silently on the page before us—tears 
from which time has stolen away all 
bitterness. Oh, well may the poet 
designate such records, “a priceless 
store |” 

It has been made a serious complaint 
by a late celebrated author, that half 
the genius of the age should be fiit- 
tered away in letter-writing, and thus 
lost to the world. Butis itso? Oh, 
surely not, if these letters serve to 
cheer and gladden the beloved ones to 
whom they are addressed, who make 
the writer's little world, in which he 
is wisest and happiest, who is best 
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content to remain. Who would not 
instantly fling aside the finest poem that 
was ever written, for one tiny note, 
traced by some kind and well known 
hand. The author, let him be ever so 
gifted and experienced, sends forth his 
work with fear and trembling, having 
a name to win or lose. What years 
of toil and study have been expended 
in its production, and yet he cannot be 
quite sure how it will be received, 
While the letter—the loveful task of 
a few hours at most, is despatched, in 
all trustfulness, to its destination. The 
first may possibly bring fame and new 
friends ; but the sure guerdon of the 
last, is love and kind remembrances 
from our old ones! If we must needs 
choose between the two, who would 
not prefer the rose before the laurel ? 

And now we hasten to conclude; 
not in weariness of a theme which 
might, indeed, be spun into volumes, 
but lest we should weary others. The 
antiquarian, the philosopher, the con- 
noisseur, may rave about old medals 
and manuscripts, old paintings and 
sculpture; but the human heart, in all 
ages and countries, breathes forth a 
silent blessing upon old letters ! 


SANDY MONTRCSE TO NANNIE STEWART. 


Oh, bonnie young Nannie, for you I’m a-dying, 
a 


And a’ the nicht 


ng I’m a-weary wi’ sighing 


For ane wha has wiled my heart awa clearly, 
For ane [ lo’e deeply, for ane I lo’e dearly. 


Oh, fair Nannie Stewart, you've teazed me sair, 

Sae just leave aff your fine airs, and teaze me nae mair ; 
1 lo’e ye as weel as a mortal man can, 

Sae ye winna refuse me to be your guidman. 


And you'll be my ain luve, my bonny young dearie, 
Our snug little cot will be cozie and cheeie ; 

Wi' roses and lilies I'll deck the outside, 

Within I'll adorn wi’ my ain winsome bride ! 


The bonny bit birdies that sing on ilk tree, 
Will ne'er be sae blithe nor sae merry as we ; 
The weeney wee burnie that wimples alang, 
Will sing nae sae blithe nor sae merry a sang! 


FLORENCE, 
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THE BRIDE—A TRIBUTARY OF THE BLACKWATER. 


“Harry isihe bride that the sun 
shines on,” is a proverb generally ap- 
plied to a blushing and timid lady, clad 
in virgin white, with a flowing lace veil 
and orange flowers, when the beams of 
the god of day brighten her marriage 
morn: but no lovely girl is now be- 
fore us, about to sever the ties of home, 
of kindred, and to bid farewell to the 
old familiar faces she had known and 
loved from childhood, to dwell with 
the elect of her heart. We stand at 
the source of a river, which, small at 
first and feeble as the infant, grows 
stronger and bolder as it approaches 
maturity, and sweeps along in silver 
sheets in its prime, now skirting wav- 
ing woodlands, now bursting through 
the narrow glen—the spreading tree 
overhead lending a dark shadow to the 
water, and anon swelling into a lake- 
like expanse. We propose, dear reader, 
to guide you along the banks of 
another Munster river, to lead you 
pleasantly through lovely yet lonely 
scenes ; and there are many such, un- 
known save to those who had been 
hunters in the days of their youth. 
There are many unexplored districts 
in Ireland, full of beauty ; many, which 
only want the aid of trees and roads to 
render them attractive haunts to every 
lover of nature. 

The source of the Bride is in a wild 
mountainous district, in the proximity 
of a range of highlands, called Nagle’s 
Mountains, in the County of Cork. The 
Irish name of the district, Lurg anoi- 
reagha, signifies “ the excellent plain,” 
though what was the nature of the 
good quality does not distinctly appear. 
It seems a tract of unreclaimed land, 
where Irish kings might have indulged 
their martial or sporting propensities, 
in fighting or hunting; or, in later 
times, where the rapparee might seek 
refuge, or the whiteboy have his berth. 
A wild and picturesque district is 
this: mountains stand steeply over 
smiling valleys, where cultivation is 
scanty, but vegetation bountiful. Even 
where the ploughshare has invaded the 
simplicity of nature, and the husband- 
man disturbed the repose of the glens, 
neither has been able to deprive the 
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scenery of its original character of a 
land fresh fram the hand of the Great 
Creator. 

Like the land, the inhabitants are 
a primitive race, partaking much of 
the nature of their secluded dwellings. 
Vague and strange traditions come 
down like shadows from the lofty hills, 
as unreal and unsubstantial; tales of 
fairy elves dancing on the heath be- 
neath the moonbeams—of the wailing 
banshee, foretelling the approaching 
death of one with an ancient name—of 
the gigantic phoocha, or the tiny le- 
prehawn, shoemaker to the fairies ;— 
themes like these are rife. A beetling 
mount, on the summit of which is a 
mossy stone and well, is called Sighen 
na feighe, ‘the fairy of the mountain’s 
top ;” and the story is told of an en- 
chanted princess doomed to dwell on 
the height of the mountain, until the 
lord of the opposite hill could reach his 
hand across to help her down. How the 
lady was seen frequently arranging her 
flowing tresses by the side of the 
well—the glassy water her only mir- 
ror; and how the lord of the oppo- 
site hill often tried to stretch his hand 
across in vain, until a benefactor, in the 
shape of an old beggar-woman, sup- 
plied him with an arm that would have 
shamed Artaxerxes Longimanus, and 
he released the enchanted princess from 
one thraldom, to bring her into another 
and happier one. 

The river wends its way through 
the lonely mountains towards the hill 
of Gleannasach; and on the highland 
on the south bank is Glenville, a small 
village in the parish of Ardnaghahy. 
Close to the village is the residence of 
the Dean of Armagh, who has ex- 
pended a large sum of money inimprov- 
ing the appearance of this part of the 
country. Thesoilin this neighbourhood 
is not very productive—chiefly rough 
pasturage, sprinkled with bog. A good 
system of tillage obtains when the 
ground admits of agriculture. The 
church is a neat structure close to the 
village, and at some distance are the 
ruins of an ancient church romanti- 
cally situated. 

From the side of the hill, on the 
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summit of which Glenville is built, 
the sight enjoys a lovely scene. Here 
is a charming valley of considerable 
extent, the Bride winding its silvery 
course along the plain—now bright 
and shining ingthe sunlight, anon lost 
amid clumps of trees or shady bowers. 
To the left rises the lofty ridge called 
Glonnasack, clearly defined against the 
sky, showing dark lateral dells richly 
clothed in wood. In front is a hill 
called Toureen, stretching to the base 
of which is a furzy heath, redolent 
with the fragrance of wild thyme and 
blossomed furze. Suffering the eye to 
follow the course of the Bride, we 
behold fertile lawns dotted with thriv- 
ing plantations, until a range of blue 
misty mountains mingles with the 
horizon. 

The road now leads abruptly down 
hill to the river, over which a good 
bridge of three arches conducts, 
There are a few cottages by the road 
side ; and close to the water's edge— 
indeed so close that the river washes 
the foundation—stand a wall and 
gable, indicating the mouldering re- 
mains of a dwelling, once tenanted by 
Barry Yelverton, Lord Avonmore, 
and Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
1805. Methinks there is always some- 
thing touching in looking on ruined 
buildings, consecrated by recollections 
of the good and great, who have 
left memories more enduring than 
monuments could bestow. Here, in 
this retired nook, at some period of 
his lifetime, dwelt a master mind. 
Nature is never trammelled by class— 
men of all ranks have been objects of 
her bounty. No “tenth transmitter 
of a foolish race” can pretend to se- 
cure a monopoly of her favours. She 
sows the seeds of genius far and wide ; 
and while the young aristocrat may 
exhibit only briars and thorns, the 
peasant youth may receive the hea- 
venly nourishment, and develope ta- 
lents, spreading a luxuriant growth 
over his humble origin. Yelverton, 
as well as his celebrated cotemporary 
and friend, Curran, were natives of 
the county of Cork. Curran was 
born at Newmarket, a small town, 
situated in a wild and picturesque 
district. Here Curran, when cele- 
brated and rich, purchased a place 
called the Priory, from his rank as 
Prior of the monks of St. Patrick, or 
the Screw, and used to spend his long 
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vacations after the Cork Assizes. As 
we find Lord Avonmore, with some 
other members of the Munster circuit, 
constantly in the habit of visiting 
Curran at the Priory, it is not at all 
improbable that Yelverton occupied 
the house near the Bride during the 
summer months. That he was a 
member of the Munster circuit, and 
went once to Tralee, is well au- 
thenticated. His career at the bar 
was most distinguished. He figured 
in the foremost ranks of the great 
men of the epoch of the Irish parlia- 
mentary independence ; and there were 
giants in those days. He was the 
founder of the Order of St. Patrick, 
numbering from fifty to sixty of the 
men of Ireland, most remarkable for 
intellectual powers. All those who 
have left on record their estimate of 
Lord Avonmore’s character and abili- 
ties, fully corroborate the fidelity of 
this picture. 

Bidding farewell tothe venerable wall, 
we trace the stream in its onward course, 
The road follows the windings of the 
river through a pretty glen. On the 
north is a heath-clad hill, affording 
scanty herbage to the flocks doomed 
to seek nutriment on its surface; the 
south bank is low, and probably flooded 
in winter, which accounts for the rich- 
ness of the vegetation ; clumps of trees, 
in many-tinted foliage, are scattered 
through fertile lawns. Another neat 
bridge spans the Bride near Killuntin, 
and forms a foreground for a land- 
scape. Behind the bridge rises a high 
conical hill, with a beetling front, 
rocky and barren. Opposite is a 
wooded dell, watered by a mountain 
rill which joins the Bride. In the val- 
ley is Mr. Ryan’s paper-mill, turned 
by the streamlet, which joins the river 
at Kain’s-bridge. The demense of 
Killuntin is well wooded, and the view 
from the house extensive. A hand- 
some mansion, called Bridestown, lies 
on the north bank; the offices in the 
rere of the house remind one of a 
French chateau, and are striking from 
their novelty. A small stream now 
becomes tributary ; it is called Clash na 
breac, “the sporting or the diverting 
of the trout,” and from its name 
should afford amusement to the lover 
of the angle. To the north of the 
river is an old residence, formerly 
occupied by Mr. Roche, father of 
E. B. Roche, M.P., Kildinan; and 
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close to the river are the ruins of 
Shanacloch Castle, which was one of 
the defences of the Barrys in that 
quarter. It was a square tower, and 
the massive walls bade fair to defy the 
tooth of time; but the disregard of 
the neighbouring farmers for relics of 
antiquity was more injurious than war 
or wind. Several breaches were 
effected by the cupidity of men anxious 
to secure good corner-stones for 
building, and every year increases the 
dilapidations. The traditions relate, 
that on some one of the unfortu- 
nate occasions which have been only 
too frequent in our history, this 
castle was gallantly defended by the 
Barrys, and their enemies gave up 
the siege in despair. While on their 
march from Shanacloch, the English 
met a man on horseback with a basket 
full of shoes. He was questioned as 
to his route, and replied that he was on 
his way to the Castle of Shanacloch, 
with brogues for the Barrys. On the 
promise of a reward, he stated that, 
as he was to remain all night in the 
castle, he would let in the enemy in 
the dead of the night, which he 
effected, and eighteen of the Barrys 
were stabbed—they neverawoke. The 
story continues, that on demanding 
from the victor the stipulated reward, 
* you shall have it,” he said, “and a 
trifle over; an’ when he ped [paid] 
the money down on the nail, he struck 
off the villain’s head for betraying the 
noble fellows, whose blood flowed 
through every room of the castle.” 
From thenceforth Marcach-na-Sean- 
cloch, the horseman of Shanacloch, was 
constantly seen with his head neatly 
tucked under his arm, haunting the 
scene of his treachery. 

Nearly opposite, on the south bank, 
is Bushy Park, a well wooded demense. 
Continuing our progress towards the 
oast, we reach a fine extent of country, 
diversified by such scenery as only the 
realms ruled by our gracious Queen 
can show. Vast lawns, broken by 
clumps of ancestral trees, giants of 
their kind—the streamlet winding its 
wild way round the mossy knoll on 
which the rustic cottage is erected. 
At the end of the spacious alley stands 
an Elizabethan mansion, with pointed 
gables and many a chimney ; this is Lis- 
negar, Lord Riversdale’s sweet abode. 
The south bank boasts its share of 
lawn, and tree, and dwelling. The 
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superb seat of Kilshanic stretches its 
wide woodlands along the river’s brink, 
and crowns the hill with the well- 
finished house, said to have been de- 
signed by Inigo Jones originally. 
Rathcormac, the first town which lies 
contiguous to the Bride, is a good in- 
land town, in a fertile and populous 
country. It is not of any great ex- 
tent, boasting of but one street, and 
contains 1,574 inhabitants. In the 
centre of the street is a large house, 
formerly the barrack of the South 
Cork militia, of which corps Lord 
Riversdale is colonel. There isa neat 
Roman Catholic chapel nearly oppo- 
site ; and a turn to the east leads to the 
parish church and graveyard, wherein 
many of the ancient families of the 
neighbourhood have their burial places. 
Previous to the Union, Rathcormac 
returned two members to parliament, 
Curran became one of its representa- 
tives at the general election in the 
spring of 1790, and continued until 
his secession in 1797. This town for- 
merly belonged to the branch of the 
Barrys known as the Mac Adam 
Barrys, who were located in this dis- 
trict for nearly six hundred years. 
David de Barry, of Rathcormack, sat 
in the upper house, in a parliament 
held 30th of Edward I. anno 1302. 
To the north of the town is a range 
of mountain, terminating in a hill of 
considerable altitude, termed Cairn- 
Thierna, or the Lord’s Heap. Thiscairn 
consists of a huge heap of stones, with 
several raised elevations of stone which 
have puzzled the curious. Antiqua- 
ries are of opinion that this was the 
place where the tribes in this district 
elected their chiefs, when tanistry pre- 
vailed in the country; others say, the 
lord or chief was accustomed to pre- 
side here in judicial dignity. It then 
assuredly was a high court of justice. 
Some are strongly inclined to think 
these cairns were the funeral monu- 
ments of some high family of note, 
more especially as a few years since, 
on removing a number of stones from 
one of these heaps, a large flag-stone 
was reached, and underneath were two 
antique urns containing ashes. The 
men who discovered them broke one 
in order to ascertain if any money was 
deposited within. The other is in the 
possession of the Rev. J. B. Ryder. 
It is composed of a baked clay, and 
seems scored with a rude pattern. 
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This hill is very conspicuous from 
many parts of the country, which lead 
persons to consider that these heaps 
are the remains of epecule, or places 
for signal-fires, such as Virgil mentions 
in the Aneid, xi. 526— 

“Hance super in speculis, summoque in vertice 
montis." 

But not alone is surmise confined 
to the searches into the records of 
past times. Tradition hangs its legend 
on the mountain’s brow, and the 
Lord’s Heap gains a sad remembrance 
from the narrative. 


LEGEND OF CAIRN-THIERNA, 


It was the evening of a brilliant day 
in the autumn of 1592. The sun had 
sunk behind the purple range of 
Nagle’s Mountains, and his parting 
rays yet lingered, sending a stream of 
light along the course of the Awbeg, 
that, reflected by the mirror-like 
waters, shed effulgence through the 
valley, and gilded the tall keep and 
battlements of stately Castletown- 
Roche. The air was heavy with the 
heat of the day ; but, at intervals, the 
sighing of the evening breeze awoke 
the slumber of the wide old woods 
stretched to the water's side. It was 
a sweet and tranquil hour, when the 
mind, undisturbed by external objects, 
looks into itself, and, like a glassy 
lake, unruffled by the wind, gives back 
the images, with fidelity, by which it 
is surrounded. In atastefully-erected 
Gothic summer-house, within view of 
the graceful river, since celebrated in 
Spenser's song, sate Lord Roche and 
his lady. They listened to the sounds 
of glee and youthful merriment which 
rung from one of the turrets; yet, as 
the laughter came upon their ears, a 
cloud of anxiety seemed to darken the 
brow of the nobleman, and he hur- 
riedly brushed away the tear which 
had fallen on his cheek. 

‘* My dearest lord,” said the lady, 
“ wherefore this depression of heart ? 
All nature smiles around us. Be- 
hold those lovely flowers vieing with 
the stars in brightness. See the 
sparkling river hastening to an eter- 
nity of water.” 

Lord Roche shuddered, and cried— 

“Speak not of it, Eleanor—spare 
me !” 

The lady looked up amazed— 

** What means this, dear Maurice ? 
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I know that some secret woe hangs 
heavy at your heart. Confide in me, 
my Lode and if I cannot soften 
the grief which preys on you, permit 
me at least to share it.” 

«© Oh, Eleanor, ask not this,” re 
plied her lord; “seek not to unlock a 
secret which conceals unspeakable 
woe. I alone am the depository— 
you shall know it too soon—alas! too 
soon.” 

Mournfully repeating the last words, 
the noble would have risen; but 
gently laying her fairy fingers on his 
doublet, the lady restrained him. 

**‘ Maurice,” she exclaimed, with 
tenderness, “since I left my father’s 
halls at Ashby, and sailed the sea with 
thee, I have ever studied to bear my- 
self towards you as a fond wife 
should.” 

The noble pressed her hand to his 
lips with fondness. 

“When ’leagured by the kern, I 
never blenched; when taken by the 
gallowglass, I cried boldly till you 
came to the rescue. At thy bidding, 
I braided my hair with pearls, and 
wore my brocade stuffs at the court 
of the lord deputy, though I fain 
would content me in this castle of 
thine. But why recur to these 
thoughts? I ask—nay, I demand 
your confidence, ‘dear husband. The 
wife should be to man as the ivy 
round the tree, clinging the closer 
when the wind blows keenest.” 

Lord Roche rose to his stately 
height, and clasped his fair wife to his 
breast. 

** Faithfully and fondly, dearest 
Eleanor, hast thou ever comported 
thyself to me,” he replied ; “ and, did 
evil of mortal kind haunt me, to none 
would I confide it more readily than 
to thee, or from none would I gain 
clearer counsel, or sager advice, to 
help me through the strait, be it ever 
so sorely beset. Alas! no kern or 
gallowglass threatens our fortunes 
now. Would that it wereso! My 
men-at-arms and gallant knights would 
soon scatter them like chaff before the 
wind.” 

“Nay, then, I must know the 
secret that robs thy bosom of its 
rest.” 

*« Well, Eleanor, be it so. I tell 
thee most unwillingly, for nought 
earthly can avert the decrees of fate, 
and to heaven we commit our child.” 
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The lady resumed her place by her 
lord’s side, and he continned— 

*“ At the last parliament of the 
Pale, I heard much concerning a man 
learned beyond all others in occult 
sciences, and surnamed Nathan the 
Astrologer. His fame was whispered 
in the court ; but no one of our lords 
could induce him to disclose the secrets 
of futurity, no matter what guerdon 
they offered, for Nathan is rich beyond 
belief. Impelled by curiosity to be- 
hold the famous , soothsayer, I left the 
lord deputy’s table one afternoon, and 
strolled by the Liffey’s banks in the 
direction of the ruined preceptory of 
the Knights Templars, at Kilmainham 
—among which, I understood, Nathan 
had chosen to reside. ‘The shades of 
evening closed over me ere I left the 
city's walls, and the watch-fires cast a 
lurid blaze upon the distant hills ; 
but the moon arose, and, as her silver 
beams fell upon the proud pile of the 
Templars, methought I never wit- 
nessed a grander or more solemn 
spectacle. I had taken a seat almost un- 
consciously on the prostrate columns 
of the entrance, and was suffering my 
eyes to glance from broken tower 
to fallen battlement, my thoughts 
ever recurring to thee, dearest, and 
to our only child, when the toll of a 
bell from the distant city came to 
mine ear. Its tones, muffled by dis- 
tance, were so meet for the hour, that 
my feelings kept time to their chiming, 
and it was not until roused from my 
reverie by the presence of a stranger, 
that I recollected the knell was for a 
parted soul. 

‘«‘ The stranger appeared a man evi- 
dently past the prime of life, for grey 
locks fell down by the side of features 
furrowed by the ploughshare of time. 
His aquiline nose, black eyes, and thick 
lips denoted an eastern origin, to which 
the turban on his head added confir- 
mation. For the rest, he wore the 
long white mantle of the Templars ; 
but instead of the heavy, double-edged 
sword, the terror of the infidels, wore 
a light sabre, resplendent with jewels. 

*¢¢ Who art thou that thus intrudest 
on my privacy ?’ demanded the stran- 
ger. 

“TI briefly stated my name—that, 
tempted by the beauty of the night, I 
had prolonged my walk, and ere I re- 
turned, paused to admire the ruins. 

‘**T feared the low, base-born feeling 
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of curiosity had tempted the Lord 
Roche hither,’ said Nathan, for it was 
he; ‘but it is well—avoid curiosity, 
it is the passion of vulgar minds. Fate 
is in the hands of God—he seest what 
we should know, and imparts the know- 
ledge duly.’ 

“ «Nay, forgive me, illustrious sir, if 
I ask thee to inform me on one point.’ 

*** Foolish, foolish man! what seekest 
thou ?’ he replied. ‘ Ask not—know 
not !’ 

««¢ The fate of my boy—how long to 
live, and how to die ?’ 

** Oh, fatal question!—imprudent cu- 
riosity! Slowly and mournfully the 
astrologer repeated the following lines, 
which tears, like biting acid, have 
graven on my memory :— 


*** Twenty times shall Avonmore 

O’er sands her wintry waters pour ; 
Twenty times the darksome stream 
Shall mirror the bright summer gleam ; 
Twenty years the youth hath sped, 
Another, lo! the youth is dead! 

Bg water sure, his death must be— 

He thus shall fill his destiny.’” 


The noble gazed anxiously on his 
lady as he repeated these lines; but 
though her heart swelled with agony, 
her presence of mind never deserted 
her, and no outward or visible sign 
betrayed the maternal solicitude. He 
continued— 

“ The moment the last words of the 
astrologer -died away in the night 
breeze, and I had recovered from the 
stunning effects of his sad prediction, 
I found myself alone. Where Nathan 
had departed I could not discover, 
though for hours I rambled amid the 
venerable pile, to ascertain if there 
was no way of averting the doom. 
How desolate felt the tenantless walls, 
now silent and deserted. Iremembered 
well, on my first appearing at the Court, 
the superb banquet that was given in 
the hall I wandered in that night, sad 
and heart-broken. Then it blazed 
with jewels, and the proud array of 
chivalry. The hum of many voices 
seemed again present at mine ear ; 
but all were dead or banished. I 
looked on the stalls of the knights— 
their seats were vacant, and their ban- 
ners torn with ignominy from the 
scene of their gorgeous blazonry. 

The evening had given way to night ; 
and, as the dew fell heavy and cold, I 
thought of our dear boy's watery 
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grave, and hurried back, fearful at 
being alone. 

“ Thenceforth, as you remarked, 
life has become a blank to me. I ab- 
sented myself from the council on plea 
of indisposition, and mingled no more 
in tilt-yard or banquet. I returned 
hither at the close of the session, 
fearful of presenting myself sooner, 
lest it should alarm thee, sweet one ; 
and oh! that I should bear such dismal 
tidings—that, after a lapse of a few 
short years, our dear boy must cease 
to exist—that his sunny smile will 
greet us no more—his accents cease 
to answer our call—his eyes be closed 
in death. What have I done, oh, 
God! to draw down such a calamity 
on our house ?” 

** Maurice,” said the lady, her voice 
struggling with sorrow, “ you have 
told a tale of woe; but who can vouch 
for the truth? Predictions have been 
often unfulfilled, and this may be a 
false one.” 

* Heaven grant it may, dearest. * I 
never thought of that.” 

“© No, Maurice! I perceive you 
only looked at the dark side. Have 
confidence in the Almighty — our 
ehild’s life is in his hands. He gives 
and takes away—blessed be his name !” 

“But the prediction hangs over 
him,” observed Lord Roche. 

‘The time stated for its accom- 
— is far distant,” replied the 
ady. “ Gerald is barely thirteen, and 
no danger threatens for seven years.” 

** Meanwhile, then, I will select a 
site, and build a tower for his resi- 
dence,” said her husband ; ‘* and when 
he passes his twentieth year, he shall 
live where no water can come nigh 
him, to wet his ancles, and we shall 
have him safe and sound.” 

Thus mutually comforting and solac- 
ing each other, as is meet in all do- 
mestic trials, the lord and the lady re- 
turned to the castle. Years rolled 
swiftly on—not unmarked, however, in 
Castletown-Roche. The story of the 
prediction got abroad; and many an 
aged head shook doubtingly on hear- 
ing the great preparations the lord was 
making to avert the fate of his heir. 

As the time approached for the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, Lord Roche 
resolved to try and avert the accom- 
plishment, ask selected the eastern ox- 
tremity of the Nagle’s Mountains as a 
spot remote from the element which 








was predestined to deprive his son of 
life. Here he collected materials and 
skilful workmen; and, before the heir 
of the title and estates of Maurice 
Lord Roche completed his twentieth 
year, a spacious tower looked from the 
top of Cairn-Thierna over the vast ex- 
tent of country beneath. 

The twentieth birth-day came, and 
Gerald Roche was all that father could 
wish the son who was to inherit his 
wealth and name, or mother’s care 
could form. Manly, yet gentle—ac- 
complished in all that befitted his rank, 
Gerald was not only the darling of his 
parents, but the delight of all who 
knew him; and there was not a lip of 
man or woman, as he rode by his 
father’s side to enter his new abode, 
but prayed for the safe return of young 
Gerald Roche. 

The youth rode by his father’s side. 
He was separated from his mother for 
the first time, and there is something 
at all times in parting from those we 
love that brings sadness to the heart, 
and depresses the spirit. We miss 
the accustomed features that ever met 
us with the kindly smile, the voice 
that greeted us with the softest tone— 
and what smile or what voice ever 
reached us like our mother’s ! 

For a time Lord Roche and his son 
rode on in silence ; but the sorrows of 
the young are of brief duration ; their 
elastic spirits quickly recover, each 
object affording novelty serves to dis- 
sipate their grief. They pursued 
their journey over the Ballyhooly moun- 
tains on a pleasant day in spring. 
The winter had been cold and deso- 
late, and nature seemed to rejoice at 
its departure. The snowdrop was 
seen, with its round white blossoms, 
and the yellow primrose gleamed from 
the tender blades of green. The birds 
seemed to enjoy a holiday, and piped 
merrily like boys released from school. 
These sights and sounds had their 

effect on the youthful heart of Gerald. 
He talked with his father on the sports 
he would enjoy in the vicinity of his 
mountain castle. The hills was full of 
hares he was told, and his greyhounds 
were remarkable for fleetness. Then 
he would practice with long and cross 
bow, and win the President of Mun- 
ster’s prize at the next archery meet- 
ing. The master of the stable was 
to entrust the breaking in of a young 
colt of great beauty entirely to him, 
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for amusement, and his mother pro- 
mised to spend the entire summer with 
him, as soon as her apartments were 
ready ; for, owing to a delay in the 
drying of the plastering, only one 
sleeping apartment was sufficiently 
aired for safety. With such converse 
they whiled away the road, until the 
castle of the mountain loomed against 
the skies. 

* Oh, how noble!” exclaimed young 
Roche, as high in air, piercing the 
clouds, he beheld the tower he was 
about to inhabit. 

His father said nothing; for his 
heart was full of the fatal prediction, 
and he wound up the steep ascent 
mournfully and thoughtful. 

** This is glorious,” said the young 
man, as they paused mid-way to give 
the horses breath. Already they had 
ascended considerably above the plains, 
yet the tower was as high again as they 
were from the spot where they diverged 
from the level road. Whichever way 
they looked, the eyes took a vast and 
varied prospect. Beneath lay mountain 
and moor, valley and plain dotted with 
villages and habitations of peasants, 
rivers flashed in the far distance. 
Lord Roche shuddered as he saw the 
waters, but considered the distance, 
and thought of safety. 

The cool breeze of the mountain 
soon caused a chill which invited mo- 
tion, and the pair continued their as- 
cent. Arrived at the castle, they were 
received with cheers by the workmen, 
who were engaged finishing some work 
on the outer walls, and the young man 
rapidly hurried through the various por- 
tions of the dwelling with the eagerness 
of youth. His father could not keep 
pace with him. The topmost window 
commanded a splendid view. The 
sight embraced a rich line of country, 
enclosed between the Bride and the 
Blackwater rivers, with the waving 
trees of numerous forests stretching 
along the banks. The lofty Galty 
mountains seemed a wall to the north; 
while the waters of the distant sea, 
near Cork harbour, glimmered with 
reflected sunshine to the south. The 
day was uncommonly calm, and not 
too bright, and objects were seen at an 
almost incredible distance. 

Perfectly engrossed in the splendour 
and variety of landscape, Lord Roche 
for some minutes absolutely forgot the 
purpose which led him thither; and 
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when he awoke to, consciousness, his 
son was no longer by his side. He 
called “ Gerald,” but no Gerald an- 
swered. He summoned his atten- 
dants; their young master was not 
with them. They called the work- 
men ; he was not with them. Breath- 
less, Lord Roche descended, running 
into each chamber, and calling out his 
son’s name. The portal was reached, 
but no Gerald; the scrutiny of the 
detached towers was equally fruitless— 
he was not to be found! A large vat 
stood at a distance, a huge black 
funereal object, used, during the build- 
ing, to hold water for the making of 
mortar ; it was nearly full, from the 
winter rains, and something like a 
bird floated on the surface. Lord 
Roche approached. Gracious hea- 
ven !—it was an ostrich feather, such 
as his son wore inhiscap. He looked 
closer—Oh, God!—the green and 
stagnant contents held his beloved son, 
secured in the gripe of death! What 
induced him to climb the slipperyside ? 
whether the reflection of his figure in 
the water tempted him to venture in, is 
unknown, but he was drowned, and 
fulfilled the prediction. The castle 
soon went to decay, and the vast heap 
of stones on the brow of Cairn-Thierna 
attests the truth of the tale. 





Resuming our ramble along the 
Bride, we leave on the north bank the 
handsome house recently erected by 
Dr. Barry, and continue along the 
Middleton road. The river flows 
through a fine tillage country; but 
the high lands in the neighbourhood 
called Gurtroe, are of light poor soil. 
The name of Gurtroe signifies Red 
Field, which is appropriate, if from 
no other cause, from an unfortunate 
tithe affray which occurred here in 
December, 1834; here nine unfortu- 
nate human beings were shot by the 
military attending with the magistrates. 
There is a place near Holly Hill, where 
fairs are held in September, called 
Bartlemy’s Well, which, it is presumed, 
is a corruption of Bartholomew. A 
friend of ours once asked a woman, 
with a child in her arms, * What is 
the name of that fine boy?” “ Why, 
then, sir,” said she, “his name is 
Bat, but for brevity’s sake we call 
him Bartholomew!” Bartlemy sounds 
somewhat shorter. The fairs are very 
amusing, principally consisting of traffic 
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rior character. Good animals are some- 
times met within it, but such are the ex- 
ceptions. One fair is called the Tinker’s 
Fair, from its being supposed to be 
frequented by that vagrant class, in 
search of donkeys, or miserable spe- 
cies of horses, to carry their wares. 
Here may be seen a half inebriated, 
but whole scheming country jockey, 
belabouring the sides of a wretched 
Rozinante, rendered half wild by pep- 
per in his tail, and whirling to and fro 
through the fair, shouting “who dare 
say swop?” and repeating his cry, 
though the wretched beast fall actually 
dead on the fair-field. Another fair 
is called the plum fair of Bartlemy, 
considerable quantities of this fruit 
being vended on the occasion, A 
small church was built in the parish 
of Desert, in this vicinage, in 1826, 
Nearer the river, on the south bank, is 
Ballinterry, the residence of Archdea- 
con Ryder, agreeably situated, and sur- 
rounded by rich plantations. At 
Castle Lyons are some objects of in- 
terest. The town itself is small, num- 
bering about seven hundred inhabitants, 
and of very remote antiquity, anciently 
called Castle-Lehan, from the O'Le- 
hans, an Irish sept who possessed it. 
This family gave their name to a great 
part of this country.* In the History 
of Cork, written in 1748, it is thus 
described—* It is a well built market 
town, pleasantly situated, and well 
watered, in a rich, fruitful soil, a short 
way from the river Bride, and has 
some share of trade.” In this place 
John De Barry founded a monastery 
for conventual Franciscans, Anno 
1307. Upon the dissolution it was 
granted to the Earl of Cork, who as- 
signed it to his son-in-law, the first 
Earl of Barrymore, or rather to his 
daughter; for in his will he “be- 
queaths the rents and profits of this 
house to his daughter Barrymore, to 
buy her gloves and pins.” A consider- 
able part of this abbey was standing 
when Smith wrote. He mentions the 
choir, nave, and steeple of the church; 
but the traces now extant are confined 
to a portion connected with the parish 
church. Smith describes Lord Bar- 
rymore’s mansion, as a strong and 
stately house, built on the foundation 





* Smith’s Hist. Cork, Vol. I. p. 156. 
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of the O’Lehan Castle. It was a 
large square building, with a court 
in the centre. On one side of this 
square was a_ spacious hall, hung 
round with muskets, swords, bayonets, 
pistols, and other weapons, ranged in 
several figures. Another side of the 
building formed the kitchen, supplied 
with water from an aqueduct, contrived 
by an Irish miller at a trifling cost, 
though acelebrated engineer from Eng- 
land, who had undertaken the supply of 
water, failed after the expenditure of 
a considerable sum. To the north 
was a noble gallery, ninety feet long, 
and two stories high. There were 
several splendid apartments, adorned 
with family pictures. The gardens, 
with a large canal, were to the west, 
and in front was a spacious deer-park, 
washed by the Bride. Alas! for the 
mutability of earthly objects! Of this 
superb pile, not completed when Smith 
wrote, less than a hundred years ago, 
what now remains? Part of the 
arches on which the building stood, a 
broken gable, and portions of the 
partition walls. And the lordly ow- 
ners, where arethey? Dead!—gone! 
—leaving no inheritor to their name 
or fortune! Justly may we demand of 
the builder of the costly mansion— 
‘* Why dost thou build the hall, son of 
the winged days? Thou lookest from 
thy towers to-day—in a few years the 
blast of the desert comes: it howls 
through thy empty courts, and whistles 
round thy half-wornshield.”+ There re- 
main no traces of the Castle of O’Lehan; 
but a stone was discovered in digging 
the foundation for Lord Barrymore’s 
house, inscribed, ** Lehan O Cullane 
hoc fecit, MCIIII,”{ which is anterior 
to the date assigned for the Castle of 
Tuam, which was built anno 116], 
by Roderic O’Connor, King of Con- 
naught, and then known as the won- 
derful castle. Several coins of the 
Henrys, Mary, Elizabeth, James II., 
and William III., have been found 
among the ruins, and are in the pos- 
session of the Rev. J. B. Ryder. 

On the 10th of May, 1645, this 
place was the scene of an action be- 
tween the troops under Lord Broghill 
and Lieutenant-General Purcell. 
Lord Inchiquin, having taken the 
field with 1,000 horse and 1,500 foot, 
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laid siege to Castle Martyr, leaving 
Lord ‘Broghill with the cavalry at 
Castle Lyons, to cover the camp from 
the Earl of Castlehaven’s forces. 
General Purcell, with the Irish horse, 
advanced towards Castle Lyons from 
Fermoy, when Lord Broghill, who 
had gone to Youghal the night before, 
to suppress a mutiny, on his return 
found his army in confusion. Lieute- 
nant-Colonels Ridgway and Bannister, 
to whom he deputed the command in 
his absence, were in a state of intoxi- 
cation, from drinking ryley ale, 
brought them by an Irish sutler. 
However, Lord Broghill encouraged 
his men, and in a letter to the parlia- 
ment gives such a spirited account of 


the battle, that we insert it here :— 


**T ordered Major Peasly to keep the 
road with 80 horse, in four ranks, at 
the side of the hill, which, at some dis- 
tance from the enemy, looked like four 
battalions, with orders, when he had 
discharged his carbines, to fly and rally 
in my rear; and’ having told my men 
that I would fight, and, by God's bless- 
ing, beat the enemy, I drew them to 
another piece of ground, a quarter of 
a mile further from the enemy, who 
boldly came up, and having routed 
Peasly, pursued in disorder till they 
perceived the rest of the horse, in 
eleven battalions, which encountered 
them fiercely ; but 800 Irish musketeers 
coming up by the side of a ditch, had 
like to ruin all, if Captain Rogers, with 
my own troop, had not leaped over the 
ditch, and defeated them, with the 
slaughter of 100, on the place. How- 
ever, the Irish fought so well, that one 
troop ran away to Castlemartyr, with 
the news that all was lost; but the rest 
stood to it so well, that we gaineda 
noble victory; and if we had but 500 
foot, we might have defeated their 
whole army; and had done it as it was, 
but for an Irish sergeant, with 40 mus- 
keteers, who, being posted in the wood, 
fired so often, as that I thought their 
whole foot was there. We did not lose 
an officer, and had only a few wounded. 
My horse was shot in the neck. The 
men had been twelve hours either 
marching, drawing up, or fighting. 
Ridgway, though drunk, killed nine that 
day with his own hand. His drunken- 
ness was owing to two tumblers of 
ryley ale, which he had from an Irish 
sutler,””* 


In the memoir of the Earl of 
Castlehaven, he mentions this battle. 


‘Finding, by the track, that my 
horse had passed the ford, and taken 
their way towards Castle Lyons, I fol- 
lowed. Being come near the top of the 
hill above the ford, I left those few I 
had with me drawn up, and, with some 
officers, went myself to a height to dis- 
cover. There I saw all the enemy 
formed in a great plain, with a scrub of 
wood before them, and my horse in 
great haste marching through to charge, 
having with them 100 commanded foot. 
But the enemy, seeing the squadrons 
broken as they came on the plain, gave 
them no time to form, but charged and 
defeated them.” 


Subsequently, however, Castle Lyons 
fell into the hands of Lord Castle- 
haven. In 1691, another engagement 
took place in this neighbourhood, 
which is recounted by Sir Richard 
Cox :— 


** A select party of about 150 of the 
enemy took a prey from Castle Lyons, 
and were pursued by a Danish lieute- 
nant, 8 Danes, and 6 of the militia, 
who kept them in play at the ford of 
Ballyderawn, till Colonel Donep, with 
8 Danes and 18 of the militia, came to 
their assistance. Then they charged 
home upon the enemy, and soon put 
them to the run, with the slaughter of 
Captain Butler, Lieutenant Condon, 
two other commission officers, and fifty 
private men. ‘They also recovered the 
prey, got forty horses, and a great many 
cloaks, hats, boots, silver-hilted swords, 
and other equipage.” 


This town had the honour of a 
visit, on the 23rd of August, 1698, 
from the Marquis of Winchester and 
the Earl of Galway, lords justices, 
who paid a visit to Colonel Barry. 
These are the only historical events 
recorded with respect to it. The 
church of Castle Lyons is a venerable 
structure, and built on the site of a 
more ancient one. As we entered 
the aisle, it seemed retracing the 
footsteps of time, and forsaking the 
present for the past. Close by it is 
the mausoleum of the Barrymore 
family, which covers a splendid marble 
monument, composed of two Corin- 
thian pillars, sustaining a pediment, 
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surrounded by an earl’s coronet, and 
recording the virtues of James Barry, 
Earl of Barrymore, who died Ja- 
nuary 5th, 1747. Either the sons or 
grandsons of James, Earl of Barry- 
more, were the last of that ancient 
line. The date of the peerage of the 
family was as follows :— 


“©1181. Barry, Baron of Oletham. 
This evidently was derived from O’Le- 
han. 

** 1555. Barry, Viscount Buttevant. 

‘1627. Henry Barry, created Earl 
of Barrymore.” 


There were three sons among the 
latest branch, of whom, if the maxim 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum be observed, 
little can be said. They are recol- 
lected in the country by the appella- 
tion of Hellgate, Highgate, and Crip- 
plegate. Their time seems to have 
been devoted to bacchanalian excesses 
and the sports of the field; and they 
appear to havelent some portion of their 
accomplishments to the fairer members 
of the family, for those who have 
dined at their mansion at Castle Lyons, 
assured us that if one of the Ladies 
Barry wished for any particular wine 
that happened to be at the one side 
of the table, while she was at the 
other, instead of requesting an at- 
tendant to fetch it, she would call on 
the gentleman next to fling it to her ; 
and accordingly, the decanter sailed 
through the air, and was invariably 
caught by the fair toper, ere it caused 
what Jonathan would term an immor- 
tal smash. 

Again pursuing our ramble by 
the Bride, we leave to the south a 
high hill, crowned by a modern cas- 
tellated mansion, erected by a worthy 
representative of an ancient Irish fa- 
mily, O'Brien of Kilcor; and behold 
on the opposite bank the castle of 
Bally Roberts, a high, square tower, 
built by Robert de Barry, as a frontier 
to his territory, against the invasions 
and depredations of the Fitzgeralds of 
Coshbride, dangerous and powerful 
neighbours, whom force gave a title 
to possession when the only rule of 
right was— 

* The simple plan 


That he should take who had the power, and he should 
keep who can.” 


* Lewis, Top. Dic., Aghern. 
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The scenery from this to Ahern is 
rural, but very picturesque. The 
hills are broken by ravines, many well 
wooded, and the clear rivulet rushes 
through with ceaseless sound. The 
plains by the river side are well culti- 
vated, and smiling farms and fertile 
fields impart a gratification to heart 
and eye. Pure fresh air, redolent 
with the perfumes of a thousand wild 
flowers, gives vigour to the frame, and 
colour to the cheek, pallid by close 
dwelling in the crowded city. As we 
approach Ahern bridge, the scenery 
becomes truly enchanting. A pretty 
glebe-house, in which the Hon. and 
Rev. Ludlow Tonson resided before 
his elevation to the mitre of Killaloe, 
is built on the south bank, while Ahern 
house, the seat of Spotswood Bowles, 
Esq., faces it on the north. This latter 
dwelling is situate near the picturesque 
ruins of an ancient castle, erected in 
1389 by one of the Fitzgeralds of Des- 
mond, to command the pass of the 
river, which was fordable at that place, 
and a pass of great importance. It 
was a building of great strength, and 
powerfully garrisoned by the Earl of 
Desmond against the forces of Eliza- 
beth.* The river is here crossed by 
a bridge of three arches ; and close to 
the bridge is the church, a neat edifice, 
built in 1817. The glebe-house is at 
present occupied by the Rev. J. Nason. 

The Bride glides merrily, begirt by 
brown woods, towards the stately tower 
of Conna—now careering over shoals 
of sand—rippling by the brink of mea- 
dowy inches—noiselessy stealing under 
the shady headlands, its course dark- 
ened by the spreading trees—anon pre- 
senting a clear and bright expanse, in 
which hill, and rock, and sky are re- 
flected. Before sweeping through the 
arches of Conna bridge, it passes 
the ruins of a small religious building 
at Knockmourne—the only remains, 
Smith says,t ‘of an ancient corpora- 
tion, which was entirely burnt down by 
the White Knight, with many other 
churches and villages, in Desmond’s 
rebellion.” There is a small village at 
Conna, with a large Roman Catholic 
chapel, and on the north bank a neat 
school-house for children of the Esta- 
blished Church. The castle of Conna 
is a most striking object, seen for miles, 


+ Hist. of Cork, vol. i. p. 152. 
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from its lofty elevation on the summit 
of a steep rock, which rises from the 
river's brink. This castle was built by 
Thomas Fitzgerald—called Ruadh, 
from his red hair—the eldest son of 
James, fifteenth Earl of Desmond. 
His mother was the lady Mary Roche, 
(or Joan, as some say,) daughter of 
Maurice, Lord Fermoy; who, soon 
after his birth, was divorced from her 
husband on the plea of consanguinity, 
and her offspring declared to be illegi- 
timate. Thomas, being thus debarred 
from inheriting, was supplanted by his 
half-brother, Gerald, the unhappy 
sixteenth earl. He did not concern 
himself in the revolts of his family, 
but withdrew to the barony of Kilna- 
taloon, which had been assigned for 
his portion; and here founded the 
Castle of Conna. Thomas Ruadh 
married Alice, daughter of Richard 
Poer, Lord of Curraghmore, and had 
issue three sons—James the Sugan, 
Earl of Desmond, John, and Gerald— 
and a daughter, Margaret, who mar- 
ried Donald Mac Carthy Reagh. He 
lived here to a good old age, in un- 
broken peace; and at his death, in 
1593, was buried among his relatives 
in the South Abbey of Youghal. Conna 
was stormed by the forces under Lord 
Castlehaven, and taken by him in 1645. 
As if the horrors of war were insuffi- 
cient to reduce this stronghold, the 
elements seemed to have conspired 
against it. A dreadful fire burned it 
in 1653, and Avis, Joanna, and Jane 
German, daughters of Edward Ger- 
mans, perished in the flames, as appears 
by a monument, with an inscription 
recording this calamity, in Knock- 
mourne church.* It was demised to 
Sir Richard Boyle (Earl of Cork) by 
Sir Richard Fullerton, and now forms 
part of the extensive estates of the 
Duke of Devonshire. Nearly oppo- 
site the great rock is a picturesque 
place called, from its proximity, Car- 
rigmore, the seat of E. Morrogh, Esq. 
Lewis states, excellent salmon and 
trout are caught in this part of the 
river. 

Within view of the tower of Conna, 
the river winds by a dwelling, where, 
many a time and oft,” have we expe- 
rienced the pleasures of friendship 
—where hospitality has opened wide 


* Lewis, Top. Dic., Conna. 


the door, and the grasp of kindness 
welcomed us with its warm pressure. 
Long, long may the sunbeams fall upon 
the inmates of Knockmourne par- 
sonage ! 

Some handsome seats stretch their 
wooded demesnes along the banks at 
both sides. Tothe north is Carrigeen; 
on the south Mogeely and Castleview, 
the latter deriving its name from being 
built in sight of a splendid ruin, once 
the chief seat of the great Earls of Des- 
mond; Mogeely, or Moidghealladh, 
i.e., the Church of the Vow. The 
origin of this name is thus nar- 
lated by Smith.¢ At this castle, 
the great Earl of Desmond resided, 
who had a favourite steward, that 
often took very great liberties with 
his lord; and by his permission ty- 
rannized over the earl's tenants equally 
with his master. This steward, un- 
known to the earl, gave an invitation 
in his lord's name, to a great number 
of the chiefs of Munster, with their 
followers, to come and spend a month 
at this castle. The invitations were 
accepted, and crowds of gentlemen 
flocked in, to the great eurprise of 
Desmond, who began to be alarmed, 
lest sufficient provision should not be 
found for such a number of guests. 
They had not stayed many days, when 
provisions in reality began to fail ; 
and, at last the earl’s domestics in- 
formed him that they could not pos- 
sibly furnish out a dinner for the 
next day. The earl was in a great 
straight, and knew not what to do, 
for his pride could not brook to let 
his guests know any thing of the 
matter, besides his favourite steward, 
who used to help him in such diffi- 
culties, was absent. At length, he 
thought of a stratagem to save his 
credit ; and inviting all his company 
to hunt next morning, ordered his 
servants to set fire to the castle as 
soon as they were gone, and to pre- 
tend it was done by accident. The 
earl and his company hunted all the 
forenoon; and from the rising grounds 
he every moment expected, with an 
heavy heart, to see Mogeely in a 
flame. At length, about dinner time, 
to his great surprise the steward ar- 
rived, whom the earl threatened se- 
verely for being so long absent at 
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such a juncture. The steward told 
him he arrived just time enough at 
the castle to prevent his orders from 
being executed ; and further that he 
had brought a large prey of corn 
and cattle, sufficient to subsist him 
and his company for some months ; 
which news not a little rejoiced the 
earl, who returned with his guests 
to the castle, where they found suffi- 
cient of every thing they wanted. It 
is natural to suppose that in the joy 
of the preservation of his chief seat, 
the earl vowed to erect a church, 
hence called Moidghealladh, or the 
Church of the ‘Vow; ruins of great 
extent are evidence of the vast size 
and splendour of this castle. 

Had the device of the Earl of 
Desmond to set fire to his castle to 
save the honour of his character for 
hospitality been known to Sir Walter 
Scott, it probably suggested the 
similar scene in the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, when Caleb Balderstone 
fired “a wheen fern and horse litter” 
in the court yard of Wolf's crag. 
“Tt will be, “ quoth Caleb, “a credi- 
table apology for the honour of the 
family for this score of years to come, 
if it is weel guided. Where's the 
family pictures? says ae meddling 
body. ‘The great fire at Wolf's crag, 
answers I. Where's the family plate ? 
says another—the great fire says I; 
wha was to think of plate when life 
and limb were in danger? Where 
the tapestries and the decorements ? 
beds of state, twilts, pands and tisters, 
napery and broidered work? The 
fire—the fire—the fire. Guide the 
fire weel, and it will serve ye for a’ 
that ye suld have and have not—and, 
in some sort, a gude excuse is better 
than the things themselves; for they 
maun crack and wear out, and be con- 
sumed by time, whereas a gude offcome, 
prudently and creditably handled, may 
serve a nobleman and his family, Lord 
kens how lang!” 

The Bride now leads us close to the 
petty village of Curriglass, and the 
ills here abound with cider orchards. 

We pass from the county of Cork, 
through which we have rambled hither- 
to, and that of Waterford now receives 


Vol, xxvi. p. 325, 


us. A large and populous town, Tal- 
low, lies about half a mile to the south. 
This town with the country around 
was granted in 1586 by Queen Eliza- 
beth to Sir Walter Raleigh, by whom 
the estate so granted was subsequently 
assigned to Richard, Earl of Cork. 
An entrenchment, with four gates, 
was thrown round it for defence 
during the war in 1641 ; and two years 
after, the Earl of Inchiquin united 
his forces with those of Lords Dun- 
garvon and Broghill at this place, 
whence they marched to the relief 
of the Castle of Lismore then be- 
sieged. Near Tallow bridge is the 
Castle of Lisfinny, another stronghold 
of the Earls of Desmond; it is now 
attached to the residence of Captain 
Edward Croker. The Bride be- 
comes navigable about a quarter of 
a mile below Tallow bridge ; and at 
Janeville-quay, at a distance of two 
miles, lighters from thirty to forty 
tons burthen exchange cargoes of 
coal, culm, and timber, for grain, 
or other produce fit for expor- 
tation. The river, forming a junction 
with the Blackwater, affords a facility 
of water carriage to Youghal. 

A lordly castle of modern erection 
marks the spot where the rivers form 
their confluence. The irregular battle- 
ments and lofty towers fling their sha- 
dows over the fair waters, and affordthe 
inmates a prospect of singular beauty. 
In the far distance is Old Strancally 
Castle on the Blackwater, described in 
a former number.* Opposite, the hills 
arise in endless succession, until Knock- 
miledown soars to the clouds in the 
dim haze of distance. The beautiful 
woodlands close to the river’s brim, 
lead the eyes to Dromana, the splendid 
mansion of Lord Stuart de Decies. 
It was our lot to witness all this on 
a fair summer's day, dear reader, and, 
as we watched the meeting of the 
waters amid the admiring scenery, and 
beheld the gathering around of na- 
ture’s beauties, with the stately castle 
of Strancally towering above all, like 
one of great rank, we thought of life, 
and the assemblage of joyous faces to 
behold the Bride. 


September, 1845, 
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LITERZ ORIENTALES.—SIXTH ARTICLE, 


OTTOMAN POETRY, 


Mysticat theology, or Gnosticism, as 
it was anciently termed, is a science 
common to most countries and all re- 
ligions. Its prevalence, as we stated 
in a former article, was very extensive 
in the Ottoman empire, down to the 
close of the sixteenth century, and it 
exercised a more powerful influence 
over the minds of the intelligent 
classes than any other species of learn- 
ing. Natural philosophers, historians, 
lawyers, and physicians, were to be 
found in Turkey, as elsewhere; but 
the Sheikhs and Durwishes wrote the 
best songs on the nature of Heaven, 
Deity, and the soul, and were the real 
leaders of public opinion. Living for 
the most part in solitudes and sepul- 
chres, dead to a world they despised, 
and constantly absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the “inner mysteries,” these 
devout men became poets, not from 
any natural impulse towards poetry, 
but from the circumstances of their 
position. The extraordinary expe- 
riences by which they were, or believed 
themselves to be, visited, carried them 
beyond themselves into a foreign 
sphere of thought, and left them no 
longer arbiters of their own modes of 
expression. That they sometimes 
failed to render themselves intelligible 
is less attributable to their phraseology, 
than to a want of spiritual training 
on the part of their readers. There 
is perhaps intrinsically no order of 
poetry superior to theirs; but it is 
also a science, and must be studied as 
such before its lofty harmonies can 
make themselves fully felt and heard 
within the soul. 

“‘ Every religious man,” observes 
Shelley, “is a poet.” This we take 
to be the truth. But it is not intel- 
lectual religion that constitutes the 
religious man. True reiigion must 
strike its roots in the soil of the spiri- 
tual nature. And it must begin by 
the development of a feeling which 
some would consider rather more 
kindred to irreligion. In the religious 
man, hate must precede love. Such a 
man must first hate the spirit of the 
world. He must hate with immitiga- 


ble hatred all that the world loves— 
Pleasure—Glory—Riches, “ Yea, and 
his own life also.” When his hatred 
is perfect, his love is born from it as 
its legitimate antithesis. This is Holy 
Love, commencing for the Highest 
Being, and terminating for the 
lowest, but not at all including the 
lover himself. It is then that his 
spirit becomes susceptible of all celes- 
tial influences. Poetry, divinest of all, 
springs up within him as a fountain; 
and he pours it forth upon the world 
in ever-flowing streams. By a process 
like to this it was that many— 
not all—of the oriental recluses 
were first converted into poets. And 
not only were they poets in thought, 
in word, but their lives themselves, 
were poems, 

The biographies of the Christian 
saints, it has occurred to us before 
now, might, if condensed into one 
imaginary history, form a nobler epic 
than any extant. We would assert 
the same thing of the biographies of 
the Mohammedan ascetics, who were 
saints also, after a fashion. What are 
the flesh-and-blood combats of Achilles, 
to the deadly conflicts of Alee Eben 
Boukaree with the Bowers of Dark- 
ness? How paltry appear the ex- 
ploits of Orlando, beside the miracles 
of Zezzadallah! Marius, seated on 
the ruins of Carthage, is a striking 
sight; but Malek Barbaran, soaring 
into the air, and passing from town to 
town with the rapidity of an arrow, 
exhibits something more of the zsthe- 
tical. The poet-monk, Abd-ullah 
Zarvain, “ was always performing 
some pilgrimage or another. He 
passed his whole life under the cope of 
the blue sky. Whenever he rested, he 
sate by the side of a pit, whereinto he 
flung, as rubbish, allthe food, money, 
and presents continually brought to 
him!” Fact or fiction, there is surely 
a deeper meaning in these few lines 
than in a dozen Odysseys. 

« That pole of the pious, and pat- 
tern of the devoted—that Simoorgh 
(great bird) on the mountain of lone- 
liness, and crocodile in the river of 
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unity, Ismael Sarbannee, was associated 
in good works with the Sheikh Ahmed. 
In their kitchen four hundred sheep 
were daily killed for travellers and 
the poor. The heads, limbs, and 
skins of these animals were gathered 
up and preserved ; and every morning, 
when the shepherd arrived, he found 
all the sheep alive again, and drove 
them to pasture!” Mark that, reader, 
and produce its parallel, if you can, 
from Ariosto! 

The Seyd Alee Doonkar was so 
emaciated from excessive austerities, 
“that his ribs projected like a stair- 
case. Whoever mentions his name at 
dinnertime is secure from the Evil 
Eye and the attacks of the flies.” 
Again: “ That diver into the ocean 
of solitude, and leader of the Sofis, 
Alee Zarmast Batnoo, once erected an 
edifice for Fakeers. The chief beam 
of the building proving too short by 
three yards, he placed his foot upon it, 
and said, ‘ Thou hast grown up in the 
forest for my sake, and wilt thou not 
field the just measure for a building 
intended for Fakeers?” Whereupon, 
behold! the beam lengthened by three 
yards, and became admirably adapted 
for the building. On another occa- 
sion, some person who was riding a 
horse gave it two dreadful lashes. 
The Sheikh sighed, and on some per. 
son’s asking him the reason, he strip- 
ped off his clothes, and lo! there ap- 
peared on his own body the two lashes 
which the horse had received.” Ex- 
amples of this latter phenomenon, we 


[Jan. 


believe, have often been adduced by 
psychologists ; but when and where do 
we meet them in poetry ? 

«One day, the Khodja Kotb-ed-Deen, 
that worker of glorious miracles, being 
plunged in an ecstasy of devotion, his 
heart fell out of his mouth. Upon this 
he directed his attendants to wrap it 
up, broken and burned as it was, in 
white linen, and preserve it till his 
death, to put it with him into his 
grave ; which they did.” A somewhat 
sublimer subject this for painter and 
poet, we fancy, than Petrarch’s loss of 
his heart at first sight of Laura! 

The Sheikh Abu-Poosh enjoyed a 
high reputation for holiness in Stam- 
bool, about the close of the fifteenth 
century. News being one day brought 
to him that his son Divannee had died 
of the plague, he repaired to the young 
man’s house, and raised him from the 
dead by simply pronouncing the word, 
* Arise!” Divannee immediately de- 
dicated himself to a life of penance 
and contemplation. He was one of 
the most celebrated poets of his time, 
and his songs are to this day chanted 
in chorus by the Mevleevee Durwishes, 
as they swim through the mazes of that 


‘* Mystical dance which yonder starry sphere 
Of planets, and of fixed, in all her wheels, 
Resembles nearest." * 


We give a portion of his “ Ode to 
the Prophet Ahmed.” The omitted 
stanzas the reader need not regret, for 
they would be utterly unintelligible to 
him. 


Rasseed in Braise of the Prophet Ahmed. 


In Sheenaha,t the chief 


of idols is thy Hair. 


Ya Alla-hu!{ Ya Alla-hu! 


Belief and Unbelief 
Ya Alla-hu! 
The Djinnee § of the air 


raise altars to thy Hair. 
Ya Alla-hu! 
are dazzled, and despair, 


While the Blind seek their sight 


In the light 


Of thy Hair. 


Ya Alla-hu! 
With rapture all behold 


Ya Alla-hu! 
the glory of thy Head. 


Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 


t O High Gov! 


+ China, 


This is commonly abbreviated to Ya Hu, (O High!) and 


sometimes simply to Hu, (High!) an exclamation which some European travellers 


have mistaken for a meaningless howl, 
§ Genii. 
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Thy haloed crown of gold wanes dim upon thy Head. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
Were Anadool * o’erspread with hecatombs of Dead, 
All would live didst thou nod, 
As a God, 
But thy Head. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 


Earth’s destinies and dreams are storied on thy Brow. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
The Sun of Wisdom beams resplendent from thy Brow. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
Long ages hence, as now, shall saints before it bow, 
And adore and admire 
The bright fire 
Of thy Brow. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 


What things the rays that flow in torrents from thine Eyes 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
Embody none can know save those that read the Eyes. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
The thoughts they symbolise are marvels to the Wise. 
Angels find all the lore 
Taught of yore 
In thine Eyes. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 


No mortal ever gazed on palace like thy Nose. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
Beholders shout, amazed, ‘* Mohammed, what a Nose!” 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
The devils, thine old foes, oft curse that House of Woes; 
But thy friends find their strength 
In the length 
Of thy Nose. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 


The breath of Life descends all burning from thy Mouth. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
O’er earth and sea extends _ th efflux from thy Mouth. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 
The musk-winds of the South, which cool the wandering Gouth, 
Are but types of the gales 
Love exhales 
From thy Mouth. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Allah-hu! 


Twin turrets on the Tower of Knowledge are thine Ears. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 

The Wisdom which is Power thou winnest through thine Ears. 
Ya Alla-hu! Ya Alla-hu! 


* Asia. 
t A Gouth is a Durwish of a distinguished order of sanctity. The word, how 
ever, is rather Persian, or Afghanee, than Turkish. 
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shall gaze for endless years 
On the great treasure-hoard 


Gop hath stored 
In thine Ears, 


Ya Alla-hu! 


* 








+ * 


Ya Allah-hu! 


Thus we whirl, and chant, and whirl, 
We pale Mevléevee Durwishes, 
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Following Wisdom’s path of pearl, 
And ever studying her wishes. 


Sneer not, worldling! 


In thy brains 


The Light of Life is dark to thee, 
Nor can all their phosphor-grains 

Yield even a single spark to thee. 
Count not Frenzy wholly Folly, 

Call not all romances lies ; 
Golden meaning past thy weening 

In our hymns and dances lies. 
Rather ponder what on yonder 

Tomb the Sheikh Bou-Benan says — 
« Fallen Man hath need of prayer, 

And mystic rites, and penances. 
He must weep and howl for years ; 

No Inner Sun will rise in him 
Till he quench by seas of tears 


This “ Inner Sun,” which the mys- 
tics beheld in themselves, was re- 
garded by the more illuminated as a 
reflection from the Spiritual Sun of 
Heaven; but other notions were en- 
tertained concerning it by the fanati- 
cal. Thus, the Arabian Mansur Hal- 
ladj maintained the identity of himself 
with the Source of Divine Light ; and 
Nezeemee, also an Arabian, but who 
wrote most of his works in Turkish, 
promulgated the doctrine that the soul 


The Hell of Self that lies in him.” 





is interblended with the Essence of 
Deity as a raindrop is with the ocean. 
Both were put to death as heretics ; 
and it would appear that Nezeemee’s 
imprudence in particular was generally 
condemned by “ the Initiated.” His 
brother Khanwan, among the rest, 
reproaches him, and in much such a 
style as a German psychologist might 
adopt in denouncing an itinerant quack 
mesmeriser :— , 


Unhappy man !—thy mother’s son 
Demands of thee, What hast thou done? 
E-bey !* thou hast proclaimed aloud 

The Secret to the vulgar crowd! 
Wouldst let a stranger, then, behold 
Thy hidden hoards of gems and gold ? 
Might not he prove a robber-guest, 


And sheathe his khandjarf in thy breast ? 


Nezeemee, however, only made the matter worse by his reply :— 





Secret, boy? What secret? Told 
O'er the globe from clime to clime 


Is the mighty truth we hold ; 
It resounds through Space and Time! 
All things preach it; and this know, boy, 
That were Nature dead and dumb, 
Dead and dumb as trodden clod, 





“ Ob, woe! 





t Dagger. 
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Even the la /a of the 


hautboy, 


Even the rom-dom of the drum, 


Still would 


“ Lord!” writes the Durwish Baba 
Kaighusiz, (Father without Anxiety,) 
who flourished in the reign of Murad 
III. and was author of the Abdalla- 
Nameh, (Book of the Servant of God) 
—* Lord! is this a dream and a 
phantasy? Or am I a man full of 
deceit? Gr else, am I really one with 
the One and Only? Ha! the world 
is the body, and I am the soul thereof. 
I am the soul of worlds, nay the soul 
of souls! A singular treasure, a 
wonderful mind, a vast desolate desert 
also, have I discovered within me. I 
am one with the Source of Truth. 
Let no one look on me as another 
Mansur Halladj: Iam an extraordi- 
nary being, though wearing the sem- 
blance of man. Glory to thee, O 
Gop! The world is the oyster: I am 
the pearl. Iam Register of the entire 
Universe. The Near and the Far, the 
Great and the Little, are alike within 
me. Glory, O Gop, to thee, for the 
veil has fallen, the truth stands re- 
vealed, I behold my soul, [ behold the 
sun in it, and the sea! The thorns of 
existence are gone, the rose remains ; 
my body is filled with light; I see 
how I am one with The All-in-All. 
Irom allhearts arisesa voice, Gopalone 
is Gop, the Lis Gov, Gop is I! Thou, 
O Gob, art the Light, and all things 
are in that Light, and that Light 
glorifies all things. It is a fearful 
mystery how and why I bear this 
human form; but this also symbolises 
a divine attribute. I exercise the sway 
of a Sultan; I ama diamond in the 
Mine of Fortune, an ocean that heaves 
in all bosoms. Yet, Lord! who will 
believe that Thy mysteries have been 
laid bare to me? O, where, or who, 
or what am I? In which region of 
space do I exist? In what sort of 
dream do I live and move?” Itis a 
remarkable circumstance that some 
few of the Mohammedans, when in 
this “illuminated” state, forgot all 
distinctions of creed between them- 
selves and others. ‘* They mistake,” 


' 


l 


seal the “ 1 am Gop!” 


remarks the Persian Djelal-ad-Deen 
Rumee, “ who suppose the Moslem 
religion to be better than the Chris- 
tian: for my part, I am neither Mos- 
lem nor Christian, Jew, Guebre, nor 
Pagan; Iam an intoxicated monk!” 
This was damnable heresy in the ears 
of the more orthodox Mystics, and 
they denounced it accordingly. It 
seemed to them a scandalous paradox 
that when a man attained the highest 
degree of religiousness he should find 
that he had no reiigion at all. A 
question, however, which neither party 
appears to have mooted is apt to arise 
in the mind of the western reader of 
these extravagant rhapsodies: Is the 
illuminated state always a test of 
moral merit? We are inclined to 
believe that it is not. It is certain 
that Christian, Moslem, and Hindoo 
alike are able, by continued habits of 
self-mortification, to make great ad- 
vances in the knowledge of the interior 
life. Some years ago there was a 


ors 


age 


Brahman in India who, when young, 


“took great delight in rolling himself 
among thorns and pointed stones,” and 
in after-life “had a bed of sharp 
spikes made for himself, on which he 
Jay continually naked.”* This man’s 
flesh at length became insensible to 
external stimuli, and he entered upon 
a state of spiritual beatitude even 
while in this world. jut are we 
therefore to conclude that he was 
really holier and fitter for heaven than 
the Christian who leads a life of 
active benevolence, but practises no 
austerities? Surely not. Still the 
question has its difficulties ; and it is 
evident that we must make further 
discoveries in psychology before it can 
be disposed of to our perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

But to our poets. The following 
ditty, we fancy, will please many of 
our readers. It is not mystical, but 
it conveys a highly instructive moral. 
Its author’s name does not occur in 
any of the ‘Turkish biographies. 


Che Three Talismans. 


Yes, Abd-Oolah, my friend, yes, it is here that thou findest me, 
Here in Massoudah’s tomb, with the cold stone only to lie upon. 


* Trans. 


Vou. AXVII.—WNo. 157. 


of the Asiatie Soc. Vol. I. 
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Yet is this dreary abode to me a forecourt of Paradise ! 

Neither, friend, live I alone, as thou so idly imaginest, 

Angels and glorified souls constantly dwell and converse with me, 

And at their hands I receive abundance of heavenly nutriment. 

Hearken, good friend, to my tale, and then shall be fully made clear to thee 
Why I am domiciled here, and lead the life of an anchorite. 


Many a year I sang the praise 
Of the glorious universe, 
Sang its praise a hundred ways 
In mine own poor puny verse ; 
Till a Seyd said, “ Sing it not! 
Far beyond its wall is Man’s 
Everlasting life and lot— 
Sing the Three Stray Talismans ! 
Sing the Three Stray Talismans! 
Sing and seek the Talismans ! 
Be thy bypassed years forgot, 
And find out those Talismans! 


First, the Goblet of Djemsheed, 
Famed in Magian histories, 
In whose depths a Seer may read 
All celestial mysteries. 
Under Tchil-minar * the Djins, 
Through whose ruthless malice Man's 
Life is rife with strife and sins, 
Hid this First of Talismans, 
Hid this First of Talismans, 
First and Best of Talismans. 
He wins Wisdom, then, who wins 
This, the First of Talismans! 


«* Next, an oldworld marvel too, 
Even the Ring of Solyman—t 
All things lost can this renew, 
Worn on hand of holy man. 
What alone it hath no art, 
Durwish, to recall is Man’s 
Early pearly bloom of heart— 
This obeys no Talismans ; 
This obeys no Talismans, 
Comes not back for Talismans— 
Youth’s years once for all depart 
Past the pale of Talismans! 


« Last, the Mirror by whose aid 

Great Iskander’s fame was won, 

And by which, whene’er he played 
Chess with Fate, his game was won. 

Thus one more great good is bought— 
Ab incepto qualis Man’s 

High ambitious views have sought— 
Fame, the Last of Talismans, 
Fame, the Last of Talismans, 
Last and least of Talismans! 

Who finds these shall ne’er lack aught 
Mind can ask from Talismans ! 


* Persepolis, t Solomon. 
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« True, for gifts which dwelled with none 
Save Iskander, Dany’al,* and 
Solyman, thou needs must run 
Perilous risks in many a land— 
But what then? To face even Hell’s 
Hosts at Duty’s call is Man’s 
Glory! Fortune dearly sells 
Even her workshop Talismans— 
Even her workshop Talismans— 
Dearly sells her Talismans ! 
Durwish! not in Summer-dells 
Gatherest thou thy Talismans!” 

















This I told Ibn-Eem, a sage 

Who soared o’er, not trod on Earth ; 
And he spake me—* Every age 

Sees fools ape the god on Earth! 
Durwish! Light is ALtan’s robe, 

And the funeral pall is Man’s! 
Wert thou Shah of half the globe 

Death destroys all Talismans, 

Death destroys all Talismans, 

Breaks all Spells and Talismans— 
Viewed through Reason’s ésturl6b,t 
Vain are even thy ‘Talismans !”’ 



















This I told the stately Sheekh 
Bakbouk, and I queried him, 

“Shall I find them? Should I seek 
Stars that seem so very dim?” 

—‘ What thou wilt thou mayest,” he said ; 
Will rules all things: SHatt is Man’s 

Word of Power to wake the Dead— 
Therefore seek thy Talismans, 
Therefore seek thy Talismans, 
Seek and find thy Talismans— 

Banish needless doubt and dread, 


r 


And retrieve the Talismans!” 

















This I told the dead { Welee 
From Damaskus, Kérash, who 
Tasted food but once in three 
Weeks, and never wore a shoe! 
And thus wrote he on the sand, 
With closed eyelids, “ All is Man’s! 
Faith creates and may command 
Talismans on Talismans ; 
Talismans on Talismans ; 
Earth’s and Eden’s Talismans, 
In the True Believer’s hand 
Gop hath placed all Talismans ! 

















«Turn away thine inner sight 
From the sick world’s fever-dreams, 






*Daniel. Why Daniel is here substituted for Djemsheed it may be for com- 
mentators to determine. 


Tt Astrolabe. ’ . : 
t That is, dead to the world—mortified. A Welee is a Durwish of the highest 


order of sanctity. 
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Those gilt lies which, day and night, 
Every self-deceiver dreams ! 
Not in labourer's hut of stone, 

Nor in palace-hall is Man’s 
Home, but high in Heaven alone— 
Take from thence thy Talismans! 

Take from thence thy Talismans 

Buy of Gop thy Talismans! 
Faith, Hope, Love !—make these thine own, 
And thou hast thy Talismans ! 


And I obeyed him—to my weal! 
Victor o’er mortality, 
Ever since I have felt and feel 

Lire a Grand Reality ; 
Have renounced that world of woes 

From whose poison-chalice Man's 
Drainless fount of misery flows, 

And have found my Talismans, 

And have found my Talismans, 

Found the Three True Talismans, 
Fairy and Here and Love—for those 
Be the genuine Talismans! 


Hence, Abd-Oolah, my friend, hence it is here that thou findest me. 
Here, in this tomb do I dwell, with the cold stone only to lie upon. 
Yet is this dreary abode to me a forecourt of Paradise ! 

Neither, friend, am I alone, as thou so idly imaginest ; 

Angels and glorified souls constantly live and converse with me, 
And from their hands I receive abundance of heavenly nourishment. 
Such, O, friend! is my tale ; and so has been fully made known to thee 
Why I am domiciled here, and lead the life of an anchorite. 


Asa sort of Envoi to this we may ‘ What wonder should it be that the 
append a Ghazel by Lamyeh, written Sultan is alone in his glory ?”—and he 
much in a similar spirit. ‘‘ Ne tan __ illustrates his implied position by some 
6la hoosnét, Sulténee getchérsha her very apposite analogies. 
seman denhéi?” demands the poet. 













Ghasel. 


Wonder not thou that the Sultan on earth is alone! 
So is the Sun that illumines the heavens alone— 

So, though a forest of flowers have budded and blown, 
Always the garden Sultana, the Rose, is alone! 

The praise be to Gop! 


What is there great among Mankind but standeth alone ? 
Lift up the eyes of thy soul to the Ottoman Throne! 
Turn to the Kaaba,* and look at its Wonderful Stone! 
These, like the Rose and the Sultan, are also alone. 

The praise be to Gon! 










Wonder not, then, that the Sultan on earth is alone! 
So is the Moon in the hall of the planets alone— 


* Holy House of Mekka. 
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So, though a hundred rare instruments mingle in tone, 

Always the glittering Crescent-and-Bells* is alone. 
The praise be to Gop! 


What can the poet accomplish unless when alone ? 

What, though in harness with one who is bone of his bone ? 

Never feels Lamyen himself that his soul is his own, 

Save when he wanders through Brusat by moonlight alone. 
The praise be to Gor! 


Wonder not, then, that the Sultan on earth is alone! 

So on the balkans{ the Cedar arises alone— 

So, though a many rich brilliants emblazon thy zone, 

Always the Zumrud,§ the monarch of gems, is alone. 
The praise be to Gop! 


So stands the Dome of Sophia for ever alone, 
Stands without sister since Ephesus’ Pride|| was o’erthrown. 
Bagdad is fallen, and Balbec a ruin unknown, 
Leaving Stambool and its Mosque in their glory alone. 
The praise be to Gop! 


Countless are Suleiman’s Beys—but himself is alone. 
Princes are slaves at his gates—yet he still is alone. 
So, although streams without number flow into the Done, 
Always that Father of Rivers himself is alone. 

The praise be to Gop! 


A poet of some eminence was 
Leeah Rewfan, who flourished at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 


He held, for many years, a situation of 
high trust in the court of Selim, then 
established at Trebizond,-but at length 
fell into disgrace, and was banished. 
“ How strange a thing is the world!” 
he exclaims; “and what extraordinary 
times we live in, when thirty years’ 


service are allowed to go for nothing 
against the trifling fault I have com- 
mitted!” What this fault was he 
does not state; but his lament on the 
occasion communicates a variety of 
curious particulars in other respects. 
We do not, of course, pretend to give 
a literal translation of it, though our 
readers will perceive at a glance its 
oriental character. 


The Lament of Leeah Rewaan. 


Am’r-a- Allaheen !** 
Lo! it is night, this third week of Ramazan, 
Night o’er the earth, and night in my bosom too! | 
All the long day my fare was the Barmecide’s, 
When he sat munching moonshine with Shakabak, 
(So at least saith Sultana Sheheerezad.tt) 
Now for some prog less phantomy, while I keep 

Spinning my song! 


* This fantastic instrument was long employed in the musical bands attached to 
the British army, but went out of fashion some thirty years back along with those 
other ear-splitters of ‘‘ our venerable ally,” the tambourine, cymbals, triangle, and 


kettle-drum. 
+ His native city. 
~ Mountains. 


§ Emerald. Most oriental poets, however, are of opinion that the ruby has 


“the great priority.” 
|| The Temple of Diana. 
anube. 


** The will of God be done! 


tt Thousand-and-One-Nights : Barber's Story. 
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Am’'r-a-Allaheen ! 
Reach me, good boy, a bardak* of purple wine, 
Purple and fat, yet not of the fiery sort, 
Not of the sort which prompts to all devilry ; 
I should but rise to-morrow at one o’clock, 
Sick as a dog, and sighing like nine kurruks,t 
With a grand nose and coddled eyes infamous, 

Were it o’erstrong. 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 
Thank you, slim slave! and now, to encourage you, 
I on your thumb deposit a dheerema, 
Which is a coin the fifth of a halfpenny. 
Small is the sum; but five times as much as that, 
Five times that fifth, I say, I would tip you, boy, 
Could you bring back my hyacinth summer-days, 

Gone, alas, long! 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 

Happy the man, the eighty dark years of whose 
Youth have been spent in weeping and bitterness! t 
Satan and Sin flee far from his domicile ; 
Fear has he none of night-hag or bugaboo ; 
Green is the wreath which garlands his after-life ; 
Calm as the moon and cheerful as noontide, he 

Moves through the throng. 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 


Ah! how unlike to his is my destiny! 

Bright was my youth, yea, radiant with joyousness 

Living from flower to flower, like the butterfly, 

Courted and sought by Meerza§ and Maraboud,|| 

Sun, moon, and stars, as Yuzuf{ in vision was, 

Slight was my dread of change at a future time. 
Nothing went wrong! 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 
Large was my house and costly its furniture. 
Weapons I had of marvellous workmanship, 
Silken deewauns,** and watches from Roumilee,tt 
China from China, and gems out of Djemistan, 
Horses and mules, and cloths of all colours too, 
Orange and green, drab, kohl-black,t{ and iron-grey, 

Scarlet and blue ! 


* Jug. 
Pairs of bellows. 
‘** Who has found the thorny wilderness of his youth an eighty years’ journey.” 
So Shelley, looking to all he had suffered, was wont to observe that he had lived 
“thrice as long as the calendar gave out.” A common saying also among all 
classes of Parisians during the Reign of Terror was, ‘‘ Nous avons tous quatre- 
vingt ans.” 
Prince, This word is Persian. 
f Pricer This word is Arabic, from which language the Ottoman writers very 
rarely care to borrow. 
q{ Joseph. 
** Sofas. 
it Christian Europe. 
tf Not coal-black, observe, reader. 
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Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 
Wealth, as a stream, flowed into my treasury, 
Jewels and gems, and precious knick-knackeries, 
Goblets and rings and gewgaws uncountable, 
Flowed out again in double-quick time also, 
Into bandeers,* shaarab-shops, and fruit-bazaars, 
Odaleeks’ mouths and pockets of parasites, 

Moslem and Jew! 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 
Kandji, the Koord, who cast me my horoscope, 
Told me the truth! He said I should fall. But I 
Laughed at his beard, and thought him a nincompoop. 
Yet in a year, month, week, day and hour from thence 
Down the Abysm of Shame went I headlong, and * 
Fortune, the jilt, whose darling I deemed myself, 

Laughed me adieu! 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 
Now the blue yaamant blows by my window-sill, 
Mocking the Sybarite spirit that fain would have 
Made of this earth a Garden of Paradise. 
Breakfastless, bangless,{ bookless, and tchibookless,§ 
Through the dull day, alone with my conscience, I 
Mope in some nook, and ponder my follies, which 

Same were not few! 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 
Mope thus all day, and through the drear hours of night 
Wander in dreams from one to another hell, 
Chased by the ghosts of long-buried pleasure-hours, 
Whom I too late behold in their proper shapes, 
Hideous as Ghouls, and drunk with all filthiness. 
Oh! I could choke them sweetly and softly,|| the 

Damnable crew ! 


Am’r-a-Allaheen ! 
Were the lamp mine which Al-ad-Deen stole of yore, 
Two handsome jobs its Djinnee should do for me, 
Or I should soon do their job, and no mistake : 
First, they should take my soul out of Tartarus, 
Next, bear me, soul and body, to Tartary’s 
Ice-covered hills, or else to the valleys of 

Tungatabu! 


Am’r-a-Allaheen! 
Or to some wigwam, log-house, or prairie-cave, 
In the far wilds of yonder New Continent, 
Where the Red Men hunt dead all the Blue-Devils. 


* Pleasure-pavilions. + Thistle. } Without opium. § Without tobacco-pipe. 

|| The Thugs, it is known, unconsciously acting on Izaak Walton’s principle 
to “use (i. e. hook) your prey as though you loved him,” suffocate their victims 
very gently and with fine silk handkerchiefs. But there is other authority than 
theirs for this manner of ‘“hocussing.” In the tale of the Lame Young Man in 
The Thousand and One Nights, we meet the following pene :—** You wretch of 


a barber!” I exclaimed, ‘I do not know what withholds me from falling on you 
and strangling you!” ‘Softly, sir,” said he; ‘be cool,” &c. In one of the 
earlier editions this is thus printed :—‘‘ You wretch of a barber,” I exclaimed, “I 
do not know what withholds me from falling on ‘you and strangling you softly !” 
‘* Sir,” said he, “ be cool,” &c. 
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There should I pase my soul out in solitude, 
Eating my heart and drinkin 1g my tears alone, 

"Till my last Hour, and then should come manna and 
Heavenly dew! 










He was, nevertheless, again received thing or another occurred which in- 
into favour on the accession of Murad duced a suspicion that he had ein- 
to the throne, and was made Clerk of — bezzled some of the property entrusted 
the Imperial Kitchen and Superinten- to his care. Nothing more serious, 
dant of the Surreh, i.e. the Caravan however, than a couple of epigrams 
which annually proceeded to Mekka was the result. Appearing one day 
with gifts for the shrine of the Pro- in the streets with a bloodshot eye, he 
phet. This two-fold office he filled was greeted with one of these in this 
very creditably, until at length some- wise :— 
















Rewfin! O Rewéan! pray, what is that eye for ? 

Hast thou caught cold? Was it given by a knife, or 

Say, was the pillage of Mekka, then, thy act ? 

And does thy soul blush through thine eye for that shy act ? 


Which piece of impertinence he thus retorted :— 


Pooh, nonsense! Rewiéan isn’t quite such a fool as 
To travel in charge of a rich Caravan, 
And not take his share of such booty as chances 
To fall in his way. Don’t most of our Moollahs 
Assert that the Pil grimage betters a man 
In body and soul, i in faith and finances ? 









Towards the close ef his life he A neat-looking monument was raised 
erected a mosque in the neighbourhood _ over his remains, and an epitaph en- 
of the Forty Fo ma and after his graven on it which has been much a'l- 
death was buried in its outer court. mired:— 















Rests within this lonely mausoléum, 
After Life’s distractions and fatigue, 

Leeh Rewaan, a man to hear and see whom 

Monks and Meerzas journeyed many a league. 















Yet not Leeh Rewfan himself, but rather 
Leeh Rewaan’s worn-out and cast-off dress ; 

He, the Man, dwells with his Heavenly Father 

In a land of light and loveliness. 






Shah of Song he was, and fond of laughter, 
Sweet sharaab,* and silverspangled shawls. 

Stranger! mayest thou quaff with him hereafter 
Life’s red wine in Eden’s palace-halls ! 


















A very singular fragment, tran- some sort of historical foundation 
scribed by an anonymous poet from may possibly have existed for it; and 
the works of Ibraheem Khaleefa, and its wildness is considerably enhanced 
purporting to be an account of the — by the abrupt character of its termi- 
ancestry of Djenghiz Khan, is extant. nation. 

It is a wild tale in the extre me, though 









Shrub, or sherbet. 
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@Ol the Ancestors of Djenghis Whan; and twho they ivere. 


Of the princely sires of Djenghiz Khan, 

Who o’erran all Anadoolah, 
(See his Life, composed in Djagatan,* 

And oft read by bard and Moollah.) 
Of the sires of that redoubted Chief, 

If they knelt in mosque or pagod, 
Best account gives Ibraheem Khaleef, 

(On whose head be peace, I pray God !) 
Ibraheem Khaleef excelled in rhymes, 

And in some of same thus writes he :— 
“‘ Hearken! In the olden golden times 

Rose a city from the White Sea.t 
City fair to view in sooth it was, 

And its name was Shéhir Mélteh, 
And therein reigned King Shereen Firauz, 

With his Queen, Zobeyda Flteh. 
One child only had they, called Halai, 

And for this their darling daughter 
Made the King be built a grand Serai,t 

Forty days § above the water. 
Seams of sun or moon, by day or night, 

Dared not pierce this dwelling lonely ; 
Sparkling lamps alone made all its light, 

Lamps, and halls of diamonds only. 
And Halai, oh, she was beautiful ! 

One glance from her dazzling eye would 
Soften marble stone, and make the Gul || 

Bud and blossom from the dry wood! 
Showers of gold and silver always kept 

Raining while she combed her tresses, 
And her tears—for she, too, sometimes wept— 

Grew to pearls for women’s dresses ! 
Round her delicate waist she wore a zone 

Gemmed with jewels gay and shining, 
’Neath a banban,§ worth a Sultan’s throne, 

And a scarf with spangled lining. 
Seventy slaves she had, and one young slim 

Page, whose name was Eyub Djélmee ; 
And one day she laughed, and said to him— 

“QO, young Page, I pray you, tell me, 
Can this palace be the All-in- All ? 

Is there not some place outside it ? 
And if so, why am I kept in thrall ?”— 

«© OQ, Banou,** I will not hide it,” 
Spake the Page; “beyond these walls there be 

Wonders many, plains and mountains, 
Sun and moon and stars, and sky and sea, 

Temples, towers, and crystal fountains, 


* A dialect of the Turkish. 
+ Mediterranean. This ‘city "is obviously the island of Malta. 


+p 
zk 


alace, 


§ That is, forty-days’ journey. 
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Man and Woman, Peri, Ghoul, and Djin, 
Countless things in fine—but still you 
Must not seek to see them; ’twere a sin, 
Nay, I fear the sight would kill you !”— 
* See I will,” she said, * whate’er betide : 
Is not that what Man and Djin do?” 
And, alas! while speaking flung she wide 
With her own white hand the window. 
Hearken! There is One Gop only, and 
Mankind are as dust before Him! 
In all changes let us view His hand, 
And with humblest hearts adore Him! 
The long shut-out wrath of Noonlight burst 
As a flood into the chamber, 
And the maid sank senseless! But the worst 
Was tocome. * * * Her couch of amber, 
Canopied with silk and gold, was watched 
Night and day by twelve young women, 
With a love and friendliness unmatched. 
Now, her father was in Yemen, 
And when seven long moons were by he came 
Home again, and lo! Halai rose, 
But her form, oh, bitter grief and shame ! 
Had expanded like a May-rose. 
Then her father fasted fifteen days 
For the state wherein he found her ; 
And his Queen cried, “* Woe! our child Halai’s 
Zone will now no more go round her ! 
Yet, I pray thee, take her not about 
To this, that place, and the other !* 
She hath been unfortunate, no doubt, 
But have pity on her mother ! 
Send her hence, and let her find her way 
To the Mid-day Islands’ valleys.” 
So the King got ready that same day 
One of his three thousand galleys, 
Crescent-shaped and made of bright gold plates 
Overlaid with rubies, and he 
Stored it well with linen, lamps, and cates, 
Curds, and fruits, and sugar-candy ; 
And away the damsel sailed, with woe 
In her heart, and weetless whither, 
And the galley drifted to and fro, 
For she had no pilot with her. 


- + . * » ” 


t Now, after many days were over, it happened that Tumaul Merkaun, the 
son of Thurlu Tchitch Khan, having a feud with his father, went outside the 
royal city, accompanied by forty warriors. Amongst these was a man with 
one eye in his forehead only, and therefore they called him Sheba Soker :§ he wasa 
Tiirkoman by birth. He attended Tumaul to the sea-shore, and when there, 
he cried out, “ O, Tumaul, Prince! I see a speck on the waters: it is a golden 
galley, and high as a mountain ; and it will be here to-morrow morning. Now, 
what is inside that galley shall be yours, and what is outside shall be mine.” 
“I agree to the words of your mouth,” said Tumaul; “ shall we wait here 


* Viz. ‘* Do not expose her publicly.” 

¢ Viz. The valleys in the islands of the Southern Ocean. 
t Prose also in the original. 

§ Literally, the Cross-eyed. 
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for the arrival of the galley ? 
bow and arrows and shoot at it.” 
asked the Prince. 
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And the One-eyed answered, “ No: take your 
‘* Shall I aim at the centre or the side ?” 
The One-eyed made reply, “ If you aim at the centre you 
will kill whomsoever is within it; therefore aim at the side.” 


Whereupon 


Tumaul discharged an arrow from his noble, beautiful, loud-twanging bow at 


the side of the galley ; and he split the galley into three pieces, 


And, because 


he aimed at its side, he was ever afterwards called Tumaul Kia* Merkaun.” 


* * * * » * 7. 


Here the legend terminates, and we 
are left to conjecture the rest. It is 
probable that the original tale may 
have brought the heroine to land, and 
wedded her to the prince, for other- 
wise we cannot discern its connection 
with any account of the ancestors of 
the Mogul conqueror. If our re- 


searches enable us to arrive at the 
truth, we shall lay the result before 
our readers in our next article. 

We shall also in that article proba- 
bly enter into the consideration of the 


* 7 - * 7 o * 


various extraordinary metres peculiar 
to Oriental poetry, and the rules— 
some of which are very fantastical— 
laid down by authority for the better 
guidance of the poet in his arduous 
labours. One rule is that, in some 
poems, ‘whatsoever word begins a 
verse, the same word, or a part 
thereof, written reversely, must termi- 
nate the same verse.” With a specimen 
of this description of rhyming we 
shall conclude for the present. 


Avhbice. 


Traverse not the globe for lore! 


The sternest 


But the surest teacher is the heart. 
Studying that and that alone, thou learnest 
Best and soonest whence and what thou art. 


Time, not travel, ’tis which gives us ready 
Speech, experience, prudence, tact, and wit. 

Far more light the lamp that bideth steady 
Than the wandering lantern doth emit. 


Moor, Chinese, Egyptian, Russian, Roman, 
Tread one common downhill path of doom : 


Everywhere the names are Man and Woman, 
Everywhere the old sad sins find room. 


Evil angels tempt us in all places. 

What but sands or snows hath Earth to give? 
Dream not, friend, of deserts and oiises, 

But look inwards, and begin to live. 





* The word Aia signities side. 
























































































































































































































































































Ir has been said, nearly a century 
ago, that did an Englishman wish to 
give to the native of France the most 
favourable idea of the powers of our 
language in graceful narrative, he 
would probably select Pope’s Rape of 
the Lock for the purpose. What 
was then true has not since ceased to 
be so by the success of any poem more 
happily conceived or more exquisitely 
written. Were the question of our 
prose romances, it is probable that 
the Vicar of Wakefield is the vo- 
lume which, if selected for the same 
purpose, would be most likely to pro- 
duce the desired effect. Of late 
years its popularity has greatly in- 
creased in France, and yet more in 
Germany. 

We have sometimes supposed the 
question asked by a foreigner, which 
of the many works of fiction having 
Ireland and its peculiarities of feeling 
and manner for their immediate sub- 
ject, is the best—which is that volume 
that, by its charms of style, is most 
likely to attract and detain attention 
—which, on the whole, gives the 
truest account—which is that most 
likely to lead to good, by the faithful 
exhibition of the actual state of society 
—which is, in short, the volume that 
unites, more than any other, all the 
elements that can fitly enter into the 
description of work which the ques- 
tion pre-supposes? We cannot but 
believe that to the Tales of Miss Edge- 
worth this high praise must be univer- 
sally conceded. 

Miss Edgeworth’s works are al- 
ways confined to topics, legiti- 
mately within the range of lighter 
fiction. With true taste, she has 
avoided all the more agitating subjects 
which stir deeper feelings than are 
consistent with the character of ro- 
mances of domestic life. She has 
not—as many of her followers have 
done—declaimed on Irish grievances. 
She has avoided the harrowing 
narratives of murder and conflagra- 
tion, which have given a wild and 
fearful interest to later volumes, 


The Faleon Family ; or, Young Ireland. 


THE FALCON FAMILY $ OR, YOUNG IRELAND.* 





but which, addressing themselves 
rather to diseased sensations than to 
the intellect, no work of imagination, 
true to the higher purposes of art, can 
without great danger excite. Calming 
and purifying the passions by sym- 
pathy, and not seeking to make the 
hearer react them in his own person, 
is the great purpose of the poetic art ; 
and some mistake in this matter has 
fixed the taint of mortality on works 
of more power than those to which 
we allude. To the poet, the exhibi- 
tion of the passions is permitted only 
in subordination to higher demands. 
By a thousand artifices—measured 
language, for instance—accompanying 
music—all showing that the emotion 
has not obtained mastery over the 
poet’s own mind—it is attested that 
he it is who rules and disposes—as 
a creator—of his whole subject—that 
the furies which he represents as 
evoked, are not tyrannizing over his 
own mind. Even in the creations 
of Scott, and still more, in those of 
Byron, we feel that excitement be- 
yond the due purposes of art is often 
produced. Take as an instance, the 
minute description of the mode in 
which the sheriff examines the facts 
connected with Frank Kennedy’s mur- 
der, in Guy Mannering. In our Irish 
novels, it is astonishing to us how 
entirely the business of a novelist is 
misconceived ; and the writers every 
now and then tell us, in direct words, 
or by implication as strong as direct 
language, that they are exhibiting— 
we wonder they do not say—creating 
the evidence on which legislators are 
to proceed in improving the state of 
society in which we live. Surely the 
evidence of particular facts should be 
looked for elsewhere than in fiction. 
Surely fiction believed as fact, has lost 
its moral effect. In some of these 
volumes—Banim’s for instance, the 
last of these writers whom we have 
read—the description of murders and 
trials for murder are given with such 
painful distinctness, that we are every 
moment thinking it is a witness who 
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is describing the harrowing scene ; 
and the mind is incapable of receiv- 
ing, with due appreciation, the parts 
of the story that must be compara- 
tively faint. The excitement in a 
work of fiction can never be safely 
such as will not leave the mind of the 
reader in a state sufficiently disen- 
gaged to enjoy every new tone of feel- 
ing that the master spirit to whom it 
has willingly subjected itself may 
choose to awaken. Assume such a 
writer to have the power of humour 
which distinguished Swift or Sterne, 
and after such a scene as we are de- 
scribing, (and in the midst of such 
scenes occur touches intended to be 
humorous,) all humour is beyond ex- 
pression revolting. 

We must anxiously express our 
wish not to be understood as thinking 
in what we say of any later novels. 
‘We have not had the opportunity of 
reading any recently written in con- 
nection with Ireland ; and if the class 
of subjects, which we would exclude 
from pure fiction, as treated in the 
books we have described, be introduced, 
it is not impossible that such introduc- 
tion may be in subordination to a 
higher law than that of mere fidelity 
of description and delineation. We 
feel, however, that the safer, the 
truer, and we will add, the higher 
class of fiction, is that in which Miss 
Edgeworth—and let us add Lady 
Morgan—more_ especially in her 
O'Donnell, has excelled—which, in our 
own day, distinguishes Lever—and as 
it gives us delight to announce—the un- 
known author of this exceedingly plea- 
sant volume. 

The title of the book sufficiently 
indicates its general purpose. In a 
few years the fantastic designations of 
Young England and Young Ireland 
will, probably, have passed away ; mean- 
time the writer who makes it his busi- 
ness to paint ere she shift the Cynthia 
of the minute, cannot easily have a sub- 
ject more amusing at the moment, or 
more likely to have the additional ad- 
vantage of being remembered here- 
after, chiefly through such playful de- 
lineations. 

The “ patriot passion” is one that a 
wise man will hesitate to treat lightly ; 
but it is when more than delusion al- 
ways linked with serious feeling ; and 
love of country, like every other af- 
tection, if deeply felt, is slow to speak— 
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is thoughtful, and therefore silent—is 
active, and therefore has no time for 
declamation. It is familiar with daily 
self-sacrifice, or rather the man of 
whose life it is the governing and 
guiding impulse, thinks of himself and 
his own rights, as of those of any other 
of mankind, and knows that any advan- 
tage to his country purchased at the 
expense of another, can be but decep- 
tive. It shrinks from no dangers ; it 
does not avoid, and it does not court 
publicity. In fact, it can but exist, 
animating and sustaining itself, in the 
circle of some defined duty—making 
home happy, and, as far as its influence 
extends, securing the happiness of all. 
But the profession of patriotism is the 
hollow echo of a dishonest heart, or 
an implied insult to those who are 
shocked at beholding such profession 
made part of an ambitious man’s stock 
in trade, or the mere expression of a 
thoughtless man’s general goodnature, 
which leads him to fall in with the lan- 
guage of supposed popular feeling, by 
assigning limits to his generous affec- 
tions by which they are not in point of 
fact bounded. 'Theauthor ofthis volume 
has taken this latter view of the class 
of politicians who in Ireland advocate 
the question of repeal, or rather of a 
section of them, supposed to go far- 
ther than the conscript fathers of the 
old Associations, which existed before 
Conciliation Hall 
** out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 


oe 4 The work some praise, 
And some the architect.” 


Considerable attention has been of 
late years directed to the preservation 
of such remains of ancient Irish lite- 
rature as still exist. It was impossible, 
perhaps, that this should have been 
without exciting a feeling of nation- 
ality which every native of this coun- 
try, reading the history of Europe, 
must share, when it is remembered 
that from the schools and monasteries 
of Ireland went forth the remarkable 
men to whom France and the German 
Empire were indebted for their early 
civilization, and this feeling was most 
likely to seize the imagination of young 
men, who, by the accidents of _birth 
or education were connected with the 
extreme party in liberal politics. We 
can easily imagine that the taste for 
antiquarianism—cultivated and most 
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fittingly encouraged by the Irish Aca- 
demy—may have had the pernicious 
effect of leading many persons to in- 
dulge a wild and vain wish for the 
restoration, not alone, of the pious 
feelings with which the ancient crosses 
and reliquaries, exhibited — together 
with the swords, torques, thumb- 
screws, and other memorials of our 
ancestors—were regarded, but for the 
restoration of the feelings by the use 
of the means adopted in these early 
times. The tastes thus created may 
seem to find more natural expression 
and development in Puseyism and 
ultra-Puseyism, than in the sober 
forms of worship that give direct ut- 
terance to the religious belief of a more 
educated age. Such is, we fear, the 
unavoidable consequence of too ex- 
clusive an attention to a single pur- 
suit—a consequence that must be ha- 
zarded, and which, even in the case of 
the individuals whom we regard as 
misled, is not unattended with some 
compensations. We believe that the 
holy men of old—and they were many 
—who bore the heavy burthens from 
which we are released, often sighed in 
heart for the liberty with which we are 
blessed, and with which they would 
not have trifled, as we or some of us 
who ought to know better, too often 
do. But whether this be so or not, 
the effort to restore the devotional 
feelings of a past age, by endeavour- 
ing to restore its manners and customs 
and outward seeming, is plainly a thing 
impossible. In an analogous case— 
while the sense of honour distinguishes 
modern society as fully as any in which 
man hasever lived—it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the feelings which we believe 
the institutions of chivalry to have 
cherished, were rather mocked than 
assisted by the pageant of a tourna- 
ment in our day—and we can conceive 
a pious-minded man, who sympathises 
with all that is good or true in me- 
dieval forms of worship, shrinking 
from them with a shudder of heart 
such as would accompany the thought 
of attesting his belief in Christianity 
by undertaking a pilgrimage or preach- 
ing a crusade. 

The state of mind which this anti- 
quarian spirit has led to in England 
and ‘in Ireland, {expressing itself in 
both countries in fantastic follies of 
one kind or other, or what our author 
considers as such, is not an unfair sub- 


ject for pleasantry. The gravest monk 
in Christendom would indulge a merry 
laugh at the mimicries of the Abbot of 
Unreason and the Lord of Misrule, and 
self-complacent Young Oxford will look 
with a grave smile on the doings of the 
modern monastery in which our author 
has placed his imitators of the rule of 
St. Benedict. It is not impossible 
that Young Ireland too will be amused 
at some of the scenes in which the 
extravagances of the enthusiastic 
young man, who is here given as the 
representative of that party, are pic- 
tured ; and the matrons of both coun- 
tries who have marriageable daugh- 
ters, will admire the dexterity with 
which Mrs. Falcon, who,* however, 
owes as much to good fortune as to 
good management, contrives to dispose 
of her young brood among Celts and 
Saxons—conquering all the prejudices 
of blood and race in the one instance, 
and, in the other, winning, in the very 
fastness of the monastery to which he 
had retired, an unhappy Puseyite, who 
there loses his vocation. 

But this Mrs. Falcon must be de- 
scribed, and for this purpose we shall 
avail ourselves, in the first instance, 
of the ornithological information con- 
tained in the motto to the first chap- 
ter of the work before us :— 


“Most of the hawks and owls are 
averse to the trouble of constructing 
nests for themselves. Thus the brown 
falcons take possession of the old nests 
of magpies or squirrels, to which, as far 
as we can learn, they never add any fresh 
materials, nor take any pains to repair 
damages or render them tidy.”—Rennie 
on Bird Architecture. 


A letter to Mrs. Freeman, Harley- 
street, announces the intended arrival 
of Mrs. Falcon and family from the 
country, and their wish to take pos- 
session of the house of the Freemans 
during their stay in London. The 
Freemans are about leaving town, and 
the request cannot be decently refused. 
In a conversation between Mr. and 
Mrs. Freeman, and her brother, Mr. 
Chatworth, we learn that the Falcons 
contrive to live, for the most part, at 
other people’s expense—that by living 
in other people’s houses they save 
house rent, servants’ wages, poor rates, 
and assessed taxes. Falcon himself 
has generally some little agency or 
temporary employment. From their 
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piratical and predatory habits, Falcon 
is generally called “the Red Rover,” 
and the lady goes by the name of “the 
Gipsy.” She has all the gipsy pecu- 
liarities, the brown complexion, the 
vagrant habits, and the loose mo- 
rality—still it is impossible for the 
Freemans to refuse their house, and 
it, or rather some rooms in it, are 
at the service of the invaders.— 
The Freemans retire, and the con- 
quering army enters. When they and 
their goods are safely deposited in 
Harley-street, and the author has a 
moment of repose from following the 
voluble tongue of the lady, he employs 
it in a description of her person :— 


** Nobody who heard or saw Mrs. 
Falcon, as she stood thus issuing her 
orders to every body round her, could 
doubt for a moment that she was com- 
mander-in-chief of the squadron. She 
was a woman in the August of her days ; 
brisk and blooming, with black hair and 
brown complexion, her nose slightly 
aquiline, her 7 small and compressed ; 
her eyes, dark, piercing, bold, practi- 
cal ; her features in general regular and 
massive, with a free and daring expres- 
sion, which had a charm of its own for 
those who like what the French call 
une beauté insolente. She was above the 
middle height, and looked even taller 
than she actually was, in consequence 
of her remarkably stately and com- 
manding carriage.” 


The picture of Falcon is given in 
similar detail ; it adds, however, little 
to the view which is first given of him 
—he is cleverish rather than clever— 
he, from time to time, filled several 
situations—managed lunatic asylums— 
conducted national schools—audited 
the accounts of cowpock institutions— 
was at one time deputy librarian to the 
British Museum, and was now about 
to leave a railroad company’s employ- 
ment as inspector, in order to take 
office as secretary to the Irish branch 
society for the Conversion of the Polish 
Jews. 


“Mrs. Falcon had the usual success 
that follows the steps of a fine and a 
clever woman, where she had not the 
sharpness or the jealousy of her own 
sex to cope with. Wherever male in- 
fluence was ascendent, the gipsy was 
seldom repulsed, and often received 
with hearty welcome. What man, who 
had either the eye of a Rubens for florid 
beauty, or the taste of a Borrow for 
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Zinganee adventure, could contemplate 
either her person or her character with- 
out admiration? In houses where pet- 
ticoat government was established, she 
had a more difficult card to play; and 
she relied, of course, upon her intellec- 
tual resources and diplomatic abilities 
altogether. Lucy, the brown girl, was 
aie and cnclaltle, with an agreeable 

nack of attracting the attention of 
governesses and masters, wherever she 
went ; by which she not only improved 
herself, but often gratified the truant 
young ladies of her acquaintance, who 
preferred battledore oa shuttlecock to 
counterpoint, or Mrs. Gore’s novels to 
the German grammar.” 


There is but little incident, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, in this 
volume—and that little is chiefly valu- 
able as illustrating character. Some 
two or three exceedingly amusing 
chapters are devoted to shewing how 
the Falcons live, and all the devices 
by which they fix themselves on this 
body for dinner, and that body for 
lunch—how they manage to drive 
about with Mrs. so and so’s servants 
and horses. These scenes are, on the 
whole, lively and well imagined, and 
remind us of the old Spanish novels, 
in which the distress always turns on 
some disappointment or other in the 
larder, or some device to escape the 
evils of an enforced fast. Still, of 
this part of the work there is, perhaps, 
too much, and we think the author 
succeeds better in dialogue, than in 
direct narrative. 

The Red Rover's mission to Ireland, 
as secretary to the society for convert- 
ing the Polish Jews, is likely to prove 
valuable to him, in more ways than 
one. His salary he proposes to eke out 
by writing a work on Ireland; and 
hence, a visit to Mr. Primer, book- 
seller and publisher, in Paternoster- 
row, and proprietor of the Metropolitan 
Mercury, to which Mr. Falcon had, 
from time to time, contributed scientific 
articles, on wooden pavements and the 
health of the parrots in the Zoological 
gardens. A bargain is soon struck. 
Primer, however, insists, as a condi- 
tion, that it shall be null and void, in 
case’his “* commissioner” does not ac- 
tually, in person, visit Ireland, hear 
both sides of the question, and see’ May- 
nooth and Darrynane Abbey. He has 
lost money by some very clever tours 
in Ireland, which disaster he attributes 
altogether to the authors never having 
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actually seen the country themselves. 
On the subject of Falcon’s qualifica- 
tions for the task, Primer has no mis- 
givings. 

For the religious part of his mission, 
Falcon was unusually well qualified, 
having graduated in all the schools of 
theology. His wife asks him what is 
this new appointment that he has got. 


‘** Secretary, my dear, to the Irish 
Branch Society for the Conversion of 
the Polish Jews. I have been studying 
Hebrew,’ replied Falcon, with vivacity, 
dropping a card which was beginning to 
take the form of a sergeant-major. 

*** Polish Jews !’ exclaimed his wife, 
throwing herself back in her chair, and 
closing the blue book; ‘and what do 
you know about the Jews? The notion 
of your converting Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, or Baron Rothschild! Convert 
them to what, pray ?’ 

“*My dear, to Christianity, of 
course.’ 

***Christianity!—and what do you 
know about Christianity ?” 

‘*Mr. Falcon ought to have known a 
great deal about Christianity, for he 
had been, amongst the other vicissitudes 
of his life, a temporary member of most 
of the thousand and one sects into which 
the religious world is divided ; the same 
rambling propensities which marked his 
character as a secular personage, having 
influenced his spiritual estates also, and 
led him to box the compass of conven- 
ticles and churches. He had been a 
Trinitarian and a Unitarian, in his day ; 
he had been a Baptist for a month, an 
Anabaptist for a fortnight, and an An- 
tipeedobaptist for three days. The 
Moravians had once seduced him with 
their love feasts; but, perhaps, their 
banquets were not as substantial as he 
had reckoned on, for he soon became 
«namoured of Quakerly simplicity, and 
purchased a brown coat ; on which, be- 
fore the moon filled her horns, he super- 
induced gilt buttons, having returned 
in a fit of orthodoxy to the bosom of 
mother church, where he nestled com- 
fortably for a season, until a casual 
visit to North Wales revived his desul- 
tory tendencies, and made him as nimble 
a jumper as any Williams, Jones, or 
Ap-Griffith in the principality. These, 
too, were but a few of his wanderings 
in the wide field of religious doctrine. 
No wonder, then, that he should think 
it a little hard that Mrs. Falcon should 
say—‘ What do you know about Chris- 
tianity ?’” 


But it is time to introduce the re- 
presentative of the Young Ireland 
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Party.x—Two Irish law-students are 
seen walking in St. James’s-square— 
the younger of the two is Tigernach 
Mac Morris. 


“‘ He was tall and slight ; his features 
were handsome and _ intellectual; his 
cheek was pale, but it was the palencss 
of study or temperament, not of disease 
or dissipation. The expression of his 
eye, which was dark and bright, was 
something between melancholy and 
fierceness ; but the most striking of 
his personal peculiarities was the length 
and profusion of his hair, which hung 
in thick shining black ringlets over each 
temple, while at the same time it fell 
dowa in equal plenty behind, upon the 
collar of his coat, where it was crisped 
backwards, forming a thick continuous 
circular curl, like a solid groove of 
ebony, through which with a bodkin you 
might have passed aribbon. In short, 
his hair, both in its redundance and 
elaborate arrangement, was almost a fe- 
minine feature, and the wind seemed to 
be toying with it under that impression. 
Although the day was warm, he wore a 
dark-green cloak, which he folded am- 
bitiously about him, with a palpable 
attention to effect; and this unseason- 
able attire heightened the general air of 
sentimental ferocity by which he was 
distinguished, and at which, perhaps, he 
aimed. Although he was very young, 
scareely twenty-three or twenty.four, it 
was evident that he either was, or con- 
sidered himself, a personage, with some 
imposing character to support, or some 
startling career to run.” 


His companion is a few years older, 
and is in nothing very remarkable ; 
he represents moderate opinions, and 
discusses Irish affairs with moderate 
good sense. He is of the middle height 
—moderately well looking—and mo- 
derately fat;—a young man, that, if 
not at the moment, when we find him 
chatting with Tigernach, yet in some 
two or three years must become mid- 
dle-aged Ireland. A few words of 
their conversation is given, from which 
we learn our Celtic hero’s hatred of 
all that is Saxon. While they are 
talking, the Falcons pass, and Emiily is 
struck by the resemblance of MacMor- 
ris to Carlyle’s description of St. 
Just, the revolutionary leader. Mac- 
Morris is attracted by the dazzling 
vision, and gazes on the Saxon maid ; 
** her beauty heightened by the elegant 
simplicity of her dress, which displayed 
her figure to the best advantage, while 
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the wind freshened her cheek, and 
threw her yellow hair into charming 
disorder. 


***Come,’ said Moore, Tigernach’s 
friend, ‘ I must restore you heart-whole 
to your friends, the repealers.’ 

*** My friends, the repealers!’ ex- 
claimed Mac Morris. ‘I am no re- 
pealer.’ ; 

**¢ You !—no repealer |’ 

***T go much farther than that, I 


assure you. Ireland was once a nest of 


kingdoms, and my principle is to restore 
them all. Dominick !—mark what I 
now say!—THE AGE oF UNIONS Is 
Past!’” 


The reviewer of a book like this is 
very much at the mercy of the author, 
who seems to have as good aright toas- 
sume, as the basis of his fiction, the ex- 
istence of states of society, and party 
land-marks, as to create individuals, 
To be true to the possibilities of na- 
ture seems all that we have a right to 
exact, and whether the artist shall call 
his imaginary country Bohemia, or 
Ireland, or Utopia, is all one. We 
make no inquiry then, whether there 
be any such party as is called Young 
Ireland—any such man as Daniel 
O’Connell—in actual being—any such 
party as repealers—or any such thing 
as an Union to be repealed. All these 
things must be regarded as conceded, 
and no more pledge author or reviewer 
to any concession of actual fact, than 
the temporary belief we give to any of 
the illusions of romance. A man may 
live happily in Dublin, and never hear 
anything about them. Our author tells 
us that Tigernach Mac Morris left one 
hand unchristened in imitation of his 
pagan ancestors, in order to give the 
more deadly blow. This shocks his 
Puseyite friends, who are for total 
immersion. We are told that in Dub- 
lin, or “ Devil-inn,’* the young Ireland 
regime had commenced. Campion’s 
division of the Irish into mere Irishe, 
wilde Irishe, very wilde Irishe, and ex- 
treme wilde Irishe, gives the author no 
class in which to place his young Ire- 
land lads. An oracular passage from 
Novalis, rendered more oracular by 
his translator, tells us that “ the first 
man is the first spirit seer. All ap- 
pears to him as spirit. What are child- 


ren but first men? The fresh gaze of 
the child is richer in significance, that 
the forecasting of the most indubitable 
men ;” and the reign of Young Ireland 
was the reign of children. “ Young 
Ireland consisted of some half dozen 
shoots of prodigious verdure, which 
had recently started from the aged 
trunk of agitation, like fresh sprouts 
from a veteran cabbage-stalk.” An 
old chronicler tells of two green child- 
ren falling from heaven, in the reign 
of King Stephen. These were but a 
type of the miraculous greenness of 
Ireland, in the days of its rejuvenes- 
cence. The happy island hadits green 
daughters, reading green books, writ- 
ten by green politicians, with the quills 
of green geese. In their wild career 
the green children who fell from hea- 
ven, and the boys of whom they were a 
type, left the old giant of Derrynane a 
thousand miles behind. He roared for 
his seven leagued boots, to follow them, 
but he might as well have attempted 
to keep pace with a troop of wild 
horses in the Pampas, or overtake 
the train of the spectre huntsman,. A 
Celtic revolution was the project. The 
Brehon Jaw was to be restored, and 
the old religion of the country. “ Scy- 
thian creeds were to be disentombed ; 
the Scythian gods invoked again on the 
ancient cromlechs, and the fires of 
Baal kindled on the hill tops.” Of 
young Ireland, Tigernach Mac Morris 
was the youngest. Of green Ireland, 
Tigernach’s years and opinions were 
the greenest, and he was thus presen- 
ted to them by nature herself, as their 
fittest ruler and representative. He, 
too, had read of the perfidy of England, 
in employing the magic of Merlin, in 
the days of old, to rob us of Stonehenge, 
and he was determined that the ancient 
monument should be forthwith re- 
stored. O’Connell’s plans were too 
slow for his fervid brain. Dan, itistrue, 
insisted also on its restoration. The 
nation would not be satisfied till it was 
brought back, but—he was for taking 
it by instalments—a stone a century. 
An uncle of Tigernach’s is frightened 
at the lengths to which the young 
Celt is going, and insists on his re- 
maining in England. The frenzy of 
young Ireland is not as frantic in 
money matters as in other things, and 


* « As sure’s the devil’s in hell, 
Or Dublin City.”—Burns, 
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his brother’s threat of disinheriting 
Tigernach, accompanied with a gift of 
alarge sum of money to himself, ope- 
rates on Tigernach’s father, and is not 
without its salutary effect on the son. 
The father, however, as soon as he got 
the cash, begins to enact the part of 
young Ireland himself, to the grievous 
mortification of his brother ; and this 
leads the saner brother to contrive, by 
one plot or another, to get Tigernach 
wedded to a Saxon maiden, thinking it 
the best chance of his nephew’s giving 
up his wild projects, which there was 
some fear might end in his being hanged. 

The uncle communicates his fears 
and his plans to Moore, who had 
already a similar project for his friend, 
and who was delighted to find him 
attracted by Emily Falcon. 

Affairs are in this train when Fal- 
con goes to Dublin; and Mrs. Falcon 
having heard that her friend Sir Fre- 
derick Crozier, the Puseyite, was 
about to passa few experimental weeks 
in an English monastery, which he 
was endeavouring to establish on An- 
glican principles, determined on fixing 
herself there with her daughters. It 
so happens that, independently of her 
contrivances for the purpose (which, 
however, are not wanting), the two 
Irish students have invitations to St. 
Ronald's. 

The phantom church of the Pusey- 
ites is a dream as idle and unreal as 
any of the visions of Tigernach. There 
is no more reason to suppose these 
men quite in earnest in their belief, 
because quite serious in their vocation, 
than to suppose thata herald gives entire 
credit to every pedigree registered in 
his office. The belief of the enthu- 
siast is never an entire belief. Dreams, 
however vivid, always leave some part 
of the mind unaffected, so that, even 
during the illusion, the dreamer is 
most often conscious of its being but 
illusive ; and the waking dreamer 
feels as one reading a novel or wit- 
nessing a play. Every moment of 
forgetfulness restores him to the habit 
of ordinary thought. The Oxford 
student may buy beads, and missals, and 
hair shirts, and, like the doctor of physic 
described of old by Chaucer, may read 
but little of his Bible; yet with all his 
efforts he will never be able to feel with 
the feelings of the olden time, or even 
with the feelings which he ascribes to 
the olden time. He will be—to borrow 
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a phrase of Sir John Harington’s—a 
* fantastical novelist” after all. Did 
we give entire credit to the devotional 
feelings of the restorers of these anti- 
quarian fripperies, we should think the 
following picture of the monastery of 
St. Ronald’s scarcely a fair subject in a 
work calling itself a comic novel. As it 
is, we think it as fair ground as the fur- 
niture of any other drawing-room :— 


‘« It was now the middle of June, and 
of the many lovely places in Saxon land 
which were blooming and exulting in 
the warmth and splendour of the sea- 
son, not the least charming was the 
villa of Sir Frederick Crozier, in Hert- 
fordshire, where the mercurial Moore, 
and the saturnine Mac Morris had each 
a double invitation. 

‘* The hour was about two in the af- 
ternoon ; the heat excessive ; every thing 
that chirruped, crept, or fluttered, save 
the grasshoppers and the chilliest flies, 
had sought shelter from the sun in 
bush or bower. A spacious glass door 
admitted a flood of light, softened and 
made rosy by drapery of that bue, into 
an octagon apartment, which seemed 
half-library, half-music room, but was 
certainly a female sanctuary, for the 
books belonged to the light troops of 
literature, and the flowers in the vases, 
the elegant lumber on the small tables, 
a piano, a harp, and other details of 
the furniture, led irresistibly to that 
conclusion. Amongst the books in glit- 
tering bindings which littered the cen- 
tral table, might have bee nobserved the 
novels of D'Israeli, the poetry of Milnes, 
the theology of Pusey, and a cer- 
tain little work as bright and green as 
a live emerald, with the Irish harp re- 
fulgent on the cover. A few pictures 
of the Italian school (believed originals, 
probably only good copies) glowed upon 
the walls; a head of St. Augustine by 
Guido, a cave by Rosa, and a bridge 
in Venice by Canaletti. There were 
also scattered about in graceful anarchy 
a few bronzes and alabasters, small, 
but after the antique; and on a fragile 
little table inlaid with ivory, and upon a 
prie-dieu beside it, might have been re- 
marked the materials and machinery of 
dilettani needlework, which betrayed, 
upon close inspection, the labours of 
Tractarian fingers; a long narrow 
searf, seemingly intended for a stole, or 
orarium (one of the most ancient vest- 
ments of the Christian clergy), had the 
Greek word Ays (holy) thrice embroi- 
dered on it; and a purse of silk net- 
work was partially wrought in old 
English characters, with the monkish 
word ELEEMOSYNARIA, upon a hint 
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taken from a passage in Mr. Maitland’s 
work on the Dark Ages, which had 
evidently been recently consulted, for it 
lay open on the prie-dieu at the place in 
question.” 


The oratory is next described :-— 


‘* The oratory, or chapel, at St. Ro- 
nald’s, was an octagon corresponding 
to that which has already been. des- 
cribed, and the shape gave Mr. St. John 
Crozier not a little uneasiness, for it 
was not a recognized figure in church 
architecture, a subject in which he was 
deeply and, perhaps, somewhat extra- 
vagantly interested. The room had 
been fitted up, however, and altered in 
some particulars, so as to give it as 
much of an ecclesiastical air as possible. 
The windows and doors had been nar- 
rowed and Gothicised, and the former 
were of richly-stained glass, displaying 
lambs, crosses, mitres, cherubs, and 
many other ecclesiastical emblems, one 
small scarlet pane in the centre of each, 
exhibiting the celebrated number XC, 
in golden characters. It was evident 
that the painting had been executed by 
an artist minutely acquainted with the 
heraldry of the church. St. Mark was 
there with his winged lion, St. Luke 
with his winged ox, St. John with his 
eagle and chalice, and St. Matthew with 
his cup and hatchet. The draperies 
were of dark purple velvet, fringed 
deeply with gold lace, and were exe- 
cuted in the most sombre and gorgeous 
style of Puseyitical upholstery. At 
intervals were a few pictures by 
the old masters, a Madonna, a St. 
Bernard, and the Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian. Opposite to the St. Sebas- 
tian, was a portrait of Archbishop Laud, 
by a painter of the Flemish school. 
The general effect was rich and solemn, 
while the minute arrangements of the 
erypt might have made a tractarian 
duchess covet it for a boudoir. A 
small but ponderous marble table repre- 
sented an altar, or was one in reality. 
It supported an object covered with a 
little cloud of silvery gauze, which, when 
Miss Crozier cael it reverentially, re- 
vealed the awful Roman Catholic symbol 
of the Christian faith. Two gigantic 
and massive gold candlesticks flanked 
the crucifix, and bore equally tall wax 
candles, which were lighted, although at 
that hour there was no need of artificial 
illumination. In front of the crucifix 
was placed a richly sculptured gold box, 
protected by a velvet case, adorned by 
Miss Crozier’s needle. She opened the 
box, which was a reliquary, to exhibit 
its divine contents, and Emily had the 
extreme gratification of seeing a tooth 
of St. Munchin, and several dry frag 
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ments of bones, alleged to have long 
ago formed part of the ge ten pro- 
perty of St. Ronald himself, the patron 
and godfather of the villa. 

‘* Emily observed that the altar or stone 
table was strewn with flowers—roses, 
pinks, passion-flowers, vine-leaves, and 
some of the loveliest and rarest produc- 
tions of the conservatory. 

*«* Part of my duty,’ said Anastasia. 
‘I bring fresh ones every day; when 
the heat has subsided, you will come 
with me to the garden to renew these.’ 

*«* The custom is a very beautiful one,’ 
said Emily. 

***It descends to us from beautiful 
times,’ said Anastasia, upon whom the 
ecclesiastical institutions of the middle 
ages had exercised that poetical sway 
which is so near akin to religious influ- 
ence. ‘ These things,’ says St. Jerome, 
‘ are trifling in themselves, but a pious 
mind is intent upon small things, as 
well as great.’ 

‘* Miss Falcon next remarked, nearly in 
the centre of the chapel, a large gilt 
eagle, whose outspread wings supported 
a volume of great size, bound with ex- 
traordinary splendour. She was much 
surprised when her friend informed her 
that the covers of the book were hollow, 
and contained some relics nearly as 
sacred, and possessing as much mira- 
culous virtues as those in the gold 
box. 

***Miss Spriggs won't be persuaded 
that we don’t worship this eagle,’ said 
Miss Crozier; ‘it makes a very beauti- 
ful reading-desk, does it not ?’ 

*** Ts it an idea of your brother's ?’ 

«Oh, no; it is very antique; the 
eagle was the crest of one of the Apos- 
tles. My brother is wild upon coded: 
astical heraldry. Now let us take a 
peep into the Scriptorium.’ 

“This was the latest of St. John’s little 
monastic arrangements, and was a very 
small closet or study, communicating, 
by an invisible door and a small dark 
winding stair, with the oratory. It was 
solidly and austerely furnished; there 
was no fireplace, and the chairs, which 
were oaken, seemed made on the great- 
est - possible - discomfort - to - the - sitter 
principle. Emily observed several ar- 
ticles of monastic dress scattered about 
the cell, a cowl, an alb, or surplice, and 
a hair shirt, made, Miss Crozier assured 
her, by the first conventual haberdasher 
of Oxford. 

‘‘ Descending from the Scriptorium, they 
had to cross the oratory again, and a 
strong beam of sunshine hepteaing just 
at the instant to strike through the cen- 
tral panes in one of the windows, the 
mysterious XC. appeared blazoned 
thrice in burnished gold, set in bright 
scarlet, upon the polished oaken floor. 
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Mr. St. John Crozier, (who meanwhile 
had entered the chapel,) stood with his 
eyes riveted upon the Roman numeral 
and golden number. Had he been edu- 
cated at secular and scientific Cam- 
bridge, he would have seen nothing in 
the phenomenon but a familiar optical 
effect; but, having been nurtured at 
spiritual and believing Oxford, he gazed 
upon the glowing letters with holy rap- 
ture, and considered them fully as mira- 
culous an inscription as the writing on 
the wall of Belshazzar’s banquet-room.” 


The visit of the ladies to the monas- 
tery is as fatal as in “ Love’s Labour 
Lost.” Discussions on celibacy are 
interrupted by elopements conducted 
with railroad rapidity, and weddings, 
that would otherwise never have been 
thought of, are the unforeseen but very 
natural consequences of discussions on 
celibacy. It would seem as if the star of 
Ward was in the ascendant ; and the 
contagion of matrimony spreads even 
to Tigernach, of the unchristened 
hand. That hand our readers in vision 
have ere now seen clasping Emily’s. 

Before his marriage, however, Ti- 
gernach has to return to Ireland, and 
there is some difficulty in his explain- 
ing to his associates in the Hall of 
Clamour his changed feelings to Eng- 
land, for Emily has succeeded in win- 
ning him to extend to England the 
kindly feeling with which he before re- 
garded Ireland alone. He, of course, 
insists that he does so without the 
abandonment of one particle of Celtic 
principle ; but this little satisfies the 
audience in the Hall of Clamour, 
whom he finds engaged in discussing 
the claims of Ireland to the authorship 
of the poems of Homer. 

The poems of Homer—said one of 
the orators—are feeble translations 
from the original Celtic, by some con- 
temptible Hoole of Ephesus, or Trapp 
of Smyrna. The translation has come 
down with the name of the Celtic 
poet, Oneos—Omeara, or Omara. 
The probability of this discovery is 
increased by the fact, that Ulysses and 
Duffey are undoubtedly the same— 
Odusseus and O’Duffy—the digamma 
explaining the fact ofa slight differ- 
ence in one or two of the letters. 
The fraud of depriving us of the 
poems of Homer was perpetrated in 
the same spirit as one in our own days, 
when one Campbell, a Lowland Scot, 
probably of Norman blood, robbed 
the Celtic Irish and, more particu- 
larly, one George Nugent Reynolds, 
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of the fame of the poem of the 
Exile of Erin—as is attested by the 
oaths of several credible witnesses, 
who, it is proved by other credible 
persons, were sure to remember one 
song fromjanother at any distance of 
time. The question of the Irish 
claim to Homer was, however, that 
agitated when Tierna entered the Hall 
of Clamour. ‘ Where is my father ?” 
was the hero’s first question. His 
father was not present, he being at 
the time engaged in pursuit of poor 
Falcon, who had spoken disrespectfully 
of the Irish in the London journals. 
The elder M*Morris, with his fiery 
face and olive-branch, was a dan- 
gerous head-pacificator, and Tiger- 
nach left the hall in annoyance at the 
probable flogging his father-in-law was 
likely to get at his father’s hands. 

He returned next day to the hall of 
Clamour. The hall of Clamour is not 
unlike that in which Milton represents 
a lofty order of spirits assembled, and 
poor Tigernach could not but fear 
when he considered what his intended 
speech was to be. He was to speak of 
reconciling feuds, quenching torches, 
&e. Tigernach knew that, in this hall, 
as in that described by the great poet, 
while the multitudinous rabble were 
gathered together and crowded into 
small compass, the more lordly still 
preserved their place of pre-eminence, 
and natural dimensions. 

* As bees, 

In springtime when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro; or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubbed with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affaiis ; so thick the aery crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened, till, the signal given, 
Behold a wonder !—they who but now seemed 
In bigness to surpass Earth's giant sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numberless— 

—To smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large, 
‘Lhough without number still, amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. But far within, 
And in their own dimensions, like themselves, 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat.” 

What an hour and what a scene for 
Tigernach. He that a short time ago 
f ‘ g 
had spoken of holding an aggregate 
meeting of Young Ireland in an omni- 
bus, and who certainly was not think- 
ing little of them when he thought it 
possible. How get them now to listen 
to his projects of conciliation, and his 
praises of the blue eyes and fair hair 
of the rosy-cheeked daughters of Eng- 
land? And—lJast, worst thought—how 
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conciliate offended— implacable — in- 
iured—insulted Old Ireland? How 
dare he even to look up to the throne 
of royal state on which he sat—or, in 
‘ligernach’s hag-ridden imagination, 
seemed sitting in sullen dignity— 
gloomy as the rain-cloud of morning ? 
Tigernach’s first thought was to retire 
without uttering one word of his con- 
ciliatory message. He felt like an angel 
of the Irvingites commissioned to de- 
liver a message to the chancellor sitting 
in the House of Lords; but like one to 
whom the purport of the unintelligible 
words of the sacred language, of which 
he was to be the organ, was not com- 
municated. He thought of retiring, 
as poor Mr. Bagster did from before 
the dignity of Lord Brougham. How- 
ever, he spoke, and words, even elo- 
quent words, were not wanting. 


** Adisapproving murmur ran through 
the assembly ; the bards croaked, and 
struck harsh notes on their clarshechs, 
the Brehons muttered discontent, the 
statesboys frowned, and the officers of 
the newly-organized corps of Heavy 
Gallowglasses and Light Wood-kernes, 
handled their pikes and _ battleaxes 
alarmingly, rapping out oaths by all the 
elements of mischief, and all the prin- 
ciples of evil. 

** Tierna, however, persisted in de- 
livering the moderate speech he had 
prepared for the occasion in the solitude 
of the Welch mountains. He said that 
he entirely despaired of carrying their 
great objects by the hurrah ot agitation 
—(indignant cries of ‘no,’ followed by 
a terrific ‘hurrah,’ from Hurly O’Burly, 
in which the meeting vociferously joined. ) 
Such,however, was his opinion—( hooting) 
—they could only depend on the ceaseless 
cultivation of their strength ; they must 
conciliate the Protestants; and, above 
all, they must improve themselyes— 
(no, no, from all parts of the hall.) 
He deliberately thought so—(groans.) 
They must establish district reading- 
rooms—(laughter)—there the sons of 
repealers must learn the elements of 
thought, and make themselves terrible 
to England by the arms of intellect, and 
in the panoply of knowledge—(indig- 
nant ridicule.) Ere they could take 
Ireland from the English, they must 
know more than they do, they must 
become their superiors in wisdom and 
virtue. 

** The meeting could endure no more. 
A boisterous laugh of scorn, followed 
by a universal hiss, and that succeeded 
by a long, loud burst of execration, 
thrice expressed the feeling of the au- 
ditory. The croak of the bards be- 
came like the chorus of the frogs in the 
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comedy; the young Brehons growled 
like the cubs of bears; and again the 
Light Wood-kernes and the Heavy Gal- 
low-glasses vented their Celtic wrath in 
all the ancient war-whoops. 

** Tigernach retired soon after from 
the hall, followed with the cry of ‘ False 
Celt ! ‘ Base Renegade!’ and a hundred 
‘miscreants,’ and as many ‘ caitiffs," 
from the eloquent tongue of Mr. Fling 
Mire and the other orators of the school 
of Xantippe.” 

The incidents are few in this novel, 
and we think the story is scarcely suf- 
ficient for the perfect exhibition of the 
dramatis persone. Delineation of cha- 
racter is our author’s great and dis- 
tinguishing merit. The Falcons stand 
out in perfect individuality. They 
seem almost characters taken from real 
life ; and, like characters in real life, 
there is a great deal to be liked in 
each of them, otherwise their success 
in predatory life could scarcely be re- 
garded as possible. Mrs. Falcon is 
lively and well-looking, her manners 
are natural and pleasing; and she is 
just the woman whose habits are likely 
to render, her intolerable to women, 
but exceedingly agreeable to men, who 
cannot but be amused at her hnndred 
petty thefts and plans of living, with- 
out house or home. Falcon’s love of 
children, and his genius for making 
paper ships, and dressing dolls, render 
probable some of the amusing peculi- 
arities which are attributed to the se- 
eretary of the Irish Branch Society for 
converting the Polish Jews. The 
Irish hero, Tigernach, is one whom, 
in all his wildness, we think of with 
respect, and we regret that the author 
has done himself injustice, by not 
extending the sketch of the elder 
MacMorris. While we have a salu- 
tary horror of the old novel, in three 
volumes, we are yet sorry that this is 
confined within the scanty limits of one. 

We have said that the author’s forte 
is the delineation of character. In 
this he uses the double means of narra- 
tive and of dialogue. In both, the style 
is exceedingly lively and unaffected. In 
the dialogues especially it often sparkles 
with wit. Is there a chance that in 
these days, when it requires but a 
powerful spirit to recall the stage to 
what it once was, we may find in the 
author of these sparkling scenes, one 
destined to give us—what has not been 
in English literature since the triumphs 
of Goldsmith and of Sheridan—a true 
comedy ? 
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PRESENT STATE OF OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES.* 


Ir is now somewhat about half a 
century since a meditative man, of a 
mechanical genius, observing the man- 
ner in which the steam of a boiling 
tea-kettle moved the cover, and the 
force with which it issued from the 
spout, was led to entertain the notion 
that, by creating it in larger volume, 
this new power might, by skilful di- 
rection, be turned to good account as 
a means of abridging human labour. 
To this one idea what mighty changes 
owe their rise! How vastly has the 
power of machinery been augmented, 
even to the producing a sense of fear- 
fulness and wonder in the observer, 
who beholds complex formations of 
wood and iron instinct, as it were, 
with a living soul! and how has the 
intercourse of society been facilitated, 
the face of the country changed, the 
facilities of inter-national communica- 
tion augmented, the whole character 
of warfare, whether for defence or 
for aggression, altered, by that one 
element of steam power, as applied, in 
its various modifications, by human 
ingenuity, to purposes whether of na- 
tional superiority, or of social conve- 
nience ! 

How would our ancestors stare at 
beholding the teeming productions of 
our power-looms, and the manner in 
which our vessels at sea are enabled 
to baffle wind and tide, and attain 
to something like the steadiness of 
continental travelling ; whilst our loco- 
motives by land would seem almost 
to outstrip the fleetness of the wind! 
But they would not, we may be well 
assured, rest satisfied with a mere ex- 
pression of wonder, They would see 
also the altered relations which were 
thus produced between the different 
nations of the world; and that if, in 
some respects, we were largely bene- 
fitted, in others we were more ex- 
posed to danger. And if the love of 
old England had not waxed marvel- 
lously cold, they would, undoubtedly, 
desire to see us in possession of means 
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of defence which would give us some- 
thing like the security of our old 
wooden walls against the perils of in- 
vasion. 

Nor are there wanting, amongst 
ourselves, those by whom this impor- 
tant subject has been deeply pondered. 
We have before us a tract by Lord 
Ranelagh, which will well repay the 
attention of the authorities, to whom 
are entrusted our means of defence. 
His lordship justly observes that the 
unexampled successes of the British 
forces have given rise to such a pres- 
tige of victory, “that defeat has 
almost ceased to be reckoned amongst 
the chances of war, and invasion is 
regarded as an impossibility.” This 
is a notion which his lordship de- 
servedly derides. Not that he under- 
values ‘‘ the valour of our troops, the 
intrepidity and skill of our seamen, 
the loyal and patriotic devotion of 
both ;” but because “ the changes of 
the last five-and-twenty years are such 
that, without new combinations of 
these powers, and important mechani- 
eal additions to our defences, the 
bravery and zeal of our matchless 
navy and army have become altoge- 
ther inadequate to the protection of 
the country.” 

And whilst Lord Ranelagh would 
warn his countrymen against the new 
dangers which they will have to encoun- 
ter in any future hostilities, the Prince 
de Joinville thus seeks to impress 
upon the people of France the vast 
importance to them of the application 
of steam power to the purposes of 
naval warfare :— 


‘““A fact of immense importance, 
which has for some years been realized, 
has given us the means to raise up our 
decayed naval power, to cause it to re- 
appear in another form, admirably 
adapted to our resources and national 
genius. This fact is no other than the 
establishment and progress of naviga- 
tion by steam. . . With a 
steam navy,” continues the prince, ‘‘ an 
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aggressive warfare of the most auda- 
cious nature may be carried on at sea. 
We are then certain of our movements; 
at liberty in our actions; the weather, 
the wind, the tides will no longer inter- 
fere with us, and we can calculate 
clearly and with precision.” And 
again: “In the event of war, the most 
unexpected expeditions are possible. 
Who can doubt that, with a well-orga- 
nized steam navy, we should possess 
the means of inflicting losses and un- 
known sufferings on an enemy’s coast, 
which has never hitherto felt all the 
miseries that war can inflict? With 
her sufferings would arise the evil, till 
then unknown to her, of confidence de- 
stroyed. The riches accumulated on 
her coasts, and in her harbours, would 
cease to be insecurity. . . . The 
struggle, then, would no longer be un- 
equal. . . Our harbours might 
shelter a considerable force, which, 
putting to sea in the obscurity of night, 
might attempt most numerous and 
well-etqnniand crusades. Nothing could 
hinder the force from re-uniting at a 
given point on the British coast, before 
daylight, and then it might act with 
impunity.” 

Nor are we permitted to suppose 
that the necessity for accumulating 
large bodies of men upon some point 
of the coast previously to embarka- 
tion, would interpose any insuperable 
obstacle to the meditated enterprise. 
The same agency which has van- 
quished the opposition of wind and 
tide at sea, is about to overcome the 
difficulties of tedious and exhausting 
marches by land :— 


«In three or four years from the pro- 
sent time, railways will, in all probabi- 
lity, radiate from Paris, as a centre, to 
every port on the French coast; an 
army of 100,000 men, or of any large 
number, may then be conveyed, in 
whatever proportions the exigencies or 
the strategy of the war may require, 
to the various harbours from which 
they are to sail, for that point of the 
English coast on which, according to 
the Prince de Joinville, they are to 
unite for the purpose of invasion.” 


The vastly-increased power of 
France, for aggressive purposes, in 
the event of hostilities, when the rail- 
ways, either contemplated or in pro- 
gress, shall have been completed, is 
thus described :— 


‘*In such a state of things—certain 
in event, and probably not distant in 
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time, (unless our defences are not only 
strengthened, but altogether changed, ) 
a declaration of war, on the part of 
France, would be but another word for 
the conquest of England. The opera- 
tion would be as short as it would be 
easy and decisive. The railways, pre- 
viously, no doubt, furnished with suffi- 
cient power and capacity, could suppl 
the various ports (of which the dis- 
tance of theremotest from Paris would 
be reduced to a few hours) with the 
requisite number of troops. The steam 
ships—not, be it remembered, neces- 
sarily vessels of war, but the ordinary 
ee receive them on 
oard, and the English ambassador, 
who left Paris on receipt of his pass- 
ports, would not, on his safe arrival in 
sondon, anticipate by one week the 
equally safe arrival on the English 
coast of the French army, if necessary, 
of a hundred thousand men. 


‘*T assume the war to be declared by 
France, suddenly, and, like all her 
sudden movements, not without due 
forethought and precaution. The 
transmission of the troops by railway 
to the various ports is an operation 
so simple as to require no illustration. 
The first objection which I shall have 
to meet will probably be to the facilit 
of their conveyance across the channel; 
and it may be urged that so large a 
body of troops in war steamers would 
not easily escape the vigilance of our 
navy. 

““Now, as I have already hinted, it 

is not necessary, nor probable, that war 
steamers would be employed in_ this 
service. The vessels which would best 
convey the troops would be passage- 
boats, not dissimilar to those which are 
at the present time daily running, and 
frequently a from 1,200 to 2,200 
poeeagie each between England and 
reland, These vessels might move, 
not in one squadron, but in various 
numbers, as they would steer from va- 
rious points: each flotilla being accom- 
panied by war steamers for the purpose 
of protéction, or distracting the atten- 
tion of an adverse force. 

** Now, I know well that our navy is 
composed of officers and men of the 
most approved skill and of indomitable 
valour. In any sea service, whether of 
blockade or of battle, the English navy 
would at this day justify and maintain 
her ancient and well-earned renown. I 
will even suppose that the largest pos- 
sible increase has been made to that 
branch of the public service on which 
the glory of our country has been 
raised, and the foundations of our secu- 
rity have hitherto rested. 
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** But what blockade would, under 
every circumstance, guard all the ports 
of France? What Channel fleet, how- 
ever well appointed, could detect, or, 
detecting, intercept, by any serious ob- 
struction, a number of vessels sepa- 
rated into groups, and holding their 
short course of from four to twelve 
hours’ duration against wind and tide? 
The advantage of a two hours’ start, 
under the cloud of night, or a channel 
fog, and the steam-propelled enemy is 
out of sight. In short, to prevent such 
vessels as I have described from leaving 
the French coast, nothing less would 
suffice than a complete blockade of 
every port, and that by war steamers 
in constant readiness for pursuit or en- 
gagement, which is impossible.” 


In all this we do not think the 
noble lord has used the least exagge- 
ration, although he does not seem to 
us aware of the precautions already ac- 
tually taken against the dangers which 
he apprehends. We will even add, that 
his case is understated. Before the 
application of steam to naval pur- 

ses, a strong blockading force might 

e relied on as a protection against 
invasion. Granting that, by stress of 
weather, the British fleet was blown off 
its station, and the enemy were ena- 
bled to get out, the course of the wind 
naturally indicates the direction which 
sailing vessels must take, in order to 
insure their capture, or be prepared 
against their designs. No such secu- 
rity can now be relied on. ‘The libe- 
rated fleet, by means of steam, may 
take a course widely different from 
any that could be suspected, and thus 
it might happen that they would be 
able to make a descent upon some un- 
protected part of our coast, and inflict 
upon us irreparable injury, before 
any effective means of counteraction 
could be adopted. 


** An invading force, say of 100,000 
men, is thus landed on the coasts of 
Essex, Kent, and Sussex: what are our 
preparations on land for their reception? 
Our coast batteries, such as they are, 
are without artillerymen, unarmed, and 
useless. We have no trained militia, 
and our yeomanry are few, and neces- 
sarily slow in collection. Our popula- 
tion, even if they possessed arms, are 
ignorant of their use; and our regular 
troops, which are scattered at great 
distances over England and Scotland, 
would not, were their disposable num- 
bers collected, muster more than 10,000 


bayonets. ‘To these we may add the 
very important and useful body of sol- 
diers which have been enrolled from the 
pensioners, amounting to 10,000 men, 
But, while this defensive strength, 
amounting on the whole to about 20,000 
men, is being summoned from all parts 
of the country, our arsenals, miserably 
deficient in fortifications, in soldiers, and 
in artillerymen, invite the enemy’s at- 
tack; and, before we can give any thing 
like shape to our preparations, he has 
marched upon and destroyed Chatham, 
Sheerness, and Woolwich,—taken mili- 
tary possession of the Thames,—and 
threatened, or laid, an embargo on Lon- 
don. 

“Tam well aware that on ears accus- 
tomed to hear only of the glories of 
British arms this sounds strangely im- 
probable, yet it is here understated 
rather than exaggerated. I have said 
nothing of the military resources of 
France,—of the discipline and acknow- 
ledged bravery of her troops,—of the 
tried skill and valour of her officers. I 
might have doubled the supposed num- 
bers of the aggressive army, and di- 
minished by half the time allowed for 
their presence on the English shores, 
without approaching the limits of im- 
practicability.” 


It is, undoubtedly, important that 
the mind of the nation should be se- 
riously directed to the bare and re- 
mote possibility of such a state of 
things. The genius of Wellington, 
which shaped our gallant army into 
an instrument by which he was enabled 
to break in pieces the colossal power 
of the great War Sovereign of France ; 
the achievements of our naval warriors 
which have made the ocean almost a 
British domain, have but produced 
their natural effects when they inspire 
a sense of security which might at any 
moment be found delusive. Lord 
Ranelagh has, therefore, done good 
service in awakening public attention 
to contingencies, respecting which to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed, and 
from which, if we suffered them to 
take us by surprise, nothing short of a 
direct interference of Providence could 
save us. 

England should no longer consider 
herself simply as an insular power, pro- 
tected by the ocean, and safe from 
attack as long as her naval superiority 
continues. She can no longer rely 
upon wind and tide for bafiling the 
approach of an enemy. The sea has 
now become a great highway, to be 
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traversed with a certainty and celerity 
which greatly increases our exposure 
to invasion, as well as multiplies the 
chances of success which may attend 
the attempt of an enterprising enemy. 
When Napoleon congregated his great 
army of invasion at Boulogne, which 
was so long looking with wistful eyes 
in the direction of our sea-girt Isle, 
his sagacious mind led him to see diffi- 
culties in the enterprise, which, com- 
bined with other considerations, caused 
it to be abandoned. He knew the 
vigilance with which the British shores 
were guarded; he knew the uncer- 
tainty which must attend the attempt 
of a large fleet of sailing vessels, to 
attempt a landing at a given place in a 
given time; he knew that if fifty ves- 
sels made sail from any part of the 
coast of France for any port in Eng- 
land, the probability was that not five 
would be able to effect a landing at 
the same tide ; he knew that a power- 
ful concentration of force might be 
effected upon the menaced point before 
any serious mischief could be done ; 
and that a baffled French armada 
might only result in augmenting our 
insular security, and scattering to the 
winds the proud invaders ; and he 
therefore wisely withdrew his power- 
ful squadrons, dispersed his collected 
vessels of war, and directed his mighty 
resources and his energetic mind to 


continental objects. But had he the 


same certainty which might now be 
calculated upon of effecting a sudden 
descent upon our coast, of which the 
first notice might be the landing of 
one handred thousand men upon some 
point where we were unprepared to 
meet them, we may depend upon it 
that his vast army would not have 
resembled “the old cat in the adage,” 
and that an attempt would be made to 
bring the war into our own country, 
from which very disastrous conse- 
quences might be apprehended. We 
therefore entirely agree with Lord 
Ranelagh that it is high time for us to 
prepare for a state of things against 
which neither our insular position nor 
our maritime superiority can any 
longer afford us sufficient protection. 


“Tt is, then, above all things incum- 
bent upon every lover of his country to 
shake off the apathy and prejudice, 
with which, as a nation, we have too 
long regarded this question. The tu- 
mults of the last war, whose horrors 
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never visited our own shores, have been 
succeeded by a peace, so profound, that 
we already begin to regard them with 
the interest which attaches to a romance 
of ages long gone by, the probability of 
whose recurrence we deem impossible. 
We forget that human nature is not 
changed, and that national rivalries are 
as powerful as before. But wherefore 
adduce general conclusions from the 
constitution of individual, or of national 
minds? Are we not fairly warned ? 
Do not busy hammers in every dock- 
yard of France proclaim the formation 
of a navy too strong for the wants of 
her limited commerce? Is it for peace 
only, that, in addition to her municipal 
and national guards, sufficiently nume- 
rous for domestic controul, her disposa- 
ble standing army is recruited to the 
strength of nearly five hundred thousand 
men? And if acts like these require 
interpretation, how runs the commen- 
tary of the Parisian journals? Has 
not M. Thiers, after alluding to Na- 
poleon’s intended descent upon England, 
written—‘ It is impossible to predict at 
present the part to be played by steam 
navigation in future events. ‘That it 
gives additional force to France against 
England is probable. That it shall ren- 
der the crossing of the channel more 
easy, will depend upon the efforts to be 
made by France for ensuring her supe- 
riority in this entirely new power?’ And 
are not the words of the Prince de Join- 
ville as follow :—*‘ The duty of steamers 
is not to fight—it is not a question of 
supremacy of tke sea—a Nile or a Tra- 
falgar. The duty of these steamers 
will be limited to less honourable strug- 
gles: they will run under cover of the 
night and burn and plunder English 
merchant ships, and ruin England by 
the destruction of her foreign com- 
merce?’ But the Prince de Joinville, 
as a lover of peace, argues all this is 
‘une paix armee.’ Is then the peace of 
France to stand thus—‘a goddess 
armed,’ while that of England re- 
mains wholly unguarded ?—No: however 
friendly the purposes of such prepara- 
tion may be, it behoves us, as trustees 
of our country’s rights, and of her 
honour, to see that, if her dispositions 
are equally amicable, her powers shall 
be at least equally strong.” 


It is, however, not a little curious 
to observe, that whilst Lord Ranelagh 
would stir up the people of this coun- 
try to shake off their apathy, by the 
example of the people of France, the 
Prince de Joinville would fain stimu- 
late the activities of the French nation 
by the example of the people of Eng- 
land. Lord Ranelagh says, see what 
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France is doing, how wary, how 
active, how indefatigable ; observe the 
vast disproportion between her fleet, 
and the commerce and colonies for 
which that fleet should be a protection ; 
what but war purposes can be contem- 
plated by the yearly accumulation of 
means so far beyond her peaceful neces- 
sities. On the other hand, what says 
the Prince de Joinville? He accuses 
his government of an indifference to 
what so greatly concerns the national 
safety. He says, that while they 
acknowledge the necessity of augment- 
ing the national defences in theory, 
they are indifferent to it in practice. 
He contrasts his own country with 
England, where much is done and little 
said, while in France much is said and 
little done ; and, upon the whole, he 
would have his readers to believe, that 
whilst England is becoming a giant in 
aggressive power, France is dwindling 
into a state of imbecility and insignifi- 
cance, which may at any time render 
her a prey to her enemies. 

Now, the natural effect of these op- 
posite representations would be to neu- 
tralize each other ; and the conclusion 
to which a prudent man might come, 
from a perusal of them would be, that 
both were led to exaggerate the defi- 
ciencies of national protection of which 
they complained, and that neither 
France nor England were in the ex- 
posed condition in which they were 
represented. 

That the French government are 
alive to the importance of augmenting 
their marine, no one can entertain a 
doubt, who has been a close observer 
of their proceedings; although their 
efforts for that purpose may not have 
kept pace with the ardent desires of 
the royal sailor, who would fain have 
France as predominant at sea as she 
once was on land, and who can ill 
brook to be a spectator of the growing 
power of a hatedrival. And that our 
own government have not been insen- 
sible to the necessity for such mea- 
sures of defence as our increased ex- 
posure to aggression would seem to 
require, we now proceed to make mani- 
fest ; and we trust that something will 
be done to calm Lord Ranelagh’s fears, 
when he learns what has already been 
actually done towards securing our 
coasts against an invading enemy. 

In 1843, a select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed, to 
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inquire into the accidents to trading 
vessels off the coast of England ; who, 
in their report, recommended the cs- 
tablishment of ports of refuge in the 
British Channel. They did not, them- 
selves, specify the particular situations 
for such ports, but gave it as their 
opinion, that scientific persons should 
be specially appointed to inquire into 
that subject, and to indicate both the 
points of the coast, and the nature of 
the defences by which the requisite 
security might be best attained. 

Accordingly, Sir Robert Peel, in 
conjunction with the Lords of the 
Treasury, appointed a commission, 
consisting of the following distinguish- 
ed individuals, than whom, we venture 
to say, no more fitting persons could 
be found:—Sir Byam Martin, Sir 
Howard Douglas, Rear Admiral Sir 
Deans Dundas, Sir William Symonds, 
Colonel Colquhoun, Colonel Alderson, 
Sir H. Pelly, and Mr. Walker. 

The instructions to the commission 
were as follows, viz :—. 


‘** First—To determine whether it be 
advisable to have a port of refuge in the 
British Channel, with a view to the pub- 
lie benefits which such a work shall 
hold out ; and, on the other hand, what 
would be the cost of executing the works 
to be recommended. 

**Second—To determine the spot 
which will be best suited to a port of 
this description, so as to combine, in the 
highest degree, the three following capa- 
cities : 

‘*], That it may be entered with 
speed, at any tide, by vessels in danger 
from bad weather. 

“2, That the port be such as to be 
suited to a naval station in case of war, 
and may, at the same time serve for 
purposes of defence and attack. 

**3. That it may offer ready means 
of defence in case of attack from an 
enemy.” 

The commissioners were further in- 
structed that, should they not find all 
those requisites in any one port, they 
should extend their surveys, and re- 
port upon the advantages peculiar to 
the different situations which they may 
deem it advisable to recommend, spe- 
cifying those which they consider the 
most eligible. 

So far, we think it will be allowed, 
the government have done their duty. 
We now proceed to show how the 
commissioners have discharged theirs. 

The English coast and the ports on 
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the British Channel were surveyed, 
and the most experienced pilots, coast- 
guard officers, and engineers, were 
examined, that complete and accurate 
knowledge might be acquired upon all 
points comprehended within the scope 
of this commission of inquiry. 

They caused a survey to be made of 
the whole line of coast between Fal- 
mouth and the port of Harwich to 
the north of the Thames, and beyond 
the limits of the British channel ; and 
nothing that zeal, attention, and scien- 
tific skill could accomplish, has been 
wanting to render this report as valu- 
able as the subject is important. 

We cannot afford space for the de- 
tails into which they enter, and which 
to those who are curious in such mat- 
ters, will be found both instructive and 
interesting ; but their recommendation 
embraces the erection of great works, 
which, if only completed as they pre- 
scribe, will be found fully sufficient to 
answer all the purposes for which they 
could be required. 

First, it is recommended to construct 
a harbour of refuge at Dover, enclosed 
by jetties, with two entrances, one to 
the east, one hundred and fifty feet, 
the other to the south, seven hundred 
feet wide; this harbour to measure 
five hundred and twenty acres, of 
which three hundred and seventy are 
to have a depth of twelve feet at least. 

Secondly, it is recommended that a 
breakwater, of one nautical mile in 
length, be erected at Seaford, being 
equally distant from Dover and Ports- 
mouth. 

Thirdly, it is recommended that a 
jetty should be erected, which would 
cover the south-east Portland roads. 

The estimated expense of the pro- 
posed works at 

Dover,is . 

Seaford, 1,250,000 

Portland, 500,000 


Being a total of four millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
—a sum undoubtedly very great, but 
not greater, we readily admit, than 
the necessity for such an outlay, which 
the exposed state of the country ren- 
ders imperious. 

The following are the concluding 
words in the report of these intelligent 
commissioners, and they cannot be too 
earnestly pondered :— 


£2,500,000 


“ The commission cannot close its re- 
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port, without expressing, in the strong- 
est terms, its unanimous opinion, and 
its thorough conviction, that it is indis- 
pensable to adopt such measures, as 
may afford the south-east coast of the 
kingdom a powerful naval protection. 
Without any exception, the ports into 
which the tide flows, situated on the 
coast between Portsmouth and the 
Thames, are incapable of receiving 
large steam ships; consequently, now 
that steam produces such great altera- 
tion in naval matters, there is an impe- 
rative necessity for supplying, by arti- 
ficial means, the want of suitable ports 
in the narrow parts of the British chan- 
nel. An hydrographical chart will show 
the situations where, according to our 
recommendations, ports, enclosed an- 
chorages, well sheltered, will afford a 
refuge to our merchant shipping. By 
these means, added to the use of steam 
at sea, with railroads and telegraphic 
communications on land, the naval and 
military force of Great Britain, may, in 
a few hours, be rendered most efficient 
on all points of the coast. The recom- 
mendations which we have deemed it 
our duty to submit to your lordships, to 
be carried out, require a heavy outlay 
of public money; but when the lives, 
the property of citizens, and national 
security are at stake, we do not believe 
that considerations of money are to be 
an impediment in the way of realizing 
results of such vast importance.” 


Undoubtedly it would be a miser- 
able parsimony, miscalled economy, 
which could stand in the way of such 
advantages. England should hence- 
forth be considered as almost conti- 
nentally connected with the rest of 
Europe. It is no longer a coast that 
is to be protected, but a frontier that 
is to be defended. We should, there- 
fore, if we would be safe, be prepared, 
not merely at particular points, but at 
every point, to meet the attacks of a 
daring and adventurous enemy. And 
for that purpose not only is it indis- 
pensable that the works above referred 
to should be completed, but that a 
large augmentation should be made to 
our means of internal defence, and such 
arrangements adopted, as may render 
them readily available at any menaced 
part, in case of invasion. _ 

We do think that with harbours of 
refuge such as those recommended by 
the commission, the most nervous pa- 
triot might feel himself secure—ac- 
companied, as they should be, by 
such an increase of force of all arms, 
but more especially of artillery, as 
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the new arrangements would require. 
Upon this part of the subject we 
strongly recommend Lord Ranelagh’s 
strictures to the attention of our rulers. 
He will himself see that in one point 
his recommendation has been antici- 
pated, and that line-of-battle ships are 
about being converted into floating 
batteries, from which, if any ne- 
cessity for employing them arose, 
most valuable services might be ex- 
pected. 

One consideration, and of no little 
importance, he has overlooked. It is 
this. The harbours on the French 
coast are almost all tidal harbours, or 
harbours into or out of which vessels 
of burden can only pass at high 
water. The harbours of refuge on 
the English coast are almost all 
open harbours, and may be entered at 
any time of the tide. ‘This, assuredly, 
confers upon them a vast superiority 
over the former. They are thus at 
all times available; while any vessels 
leaving the French coast, and com- 
pelled to put back, whether from 
stress of weather, the presence of a 
superior enemy, or any other cause, 
must abide the fury of the elements, 
consent to fight at disadvantage, be 
stranded and burned in the harbours, 
or wrecked upon the shore. 

But while each country is justified, 
and even called upon to take the most 
effectual measures for national de- 
fence, and that irrespectively of any 
present hostile aims, and under a per- 
suasion on both sides that the best 
guarantee for a continuance of peace 
will be a preparedness for war, we 
would be very sorry that any inter- 
ruption was thus given to the growing 
cordiality, the “ entente cordiale,” by 
which old antipathies are giving way 
to a better understanding between 
them. We now no longer, at this 
side of the channel, hear the term 
* our natural enemies” applied to our 
Gallic neighbours; and if, on their 
part, there is something more of a 
surly soreness than could be desired, 
when English interests are concerned, 
that is, we would fain believe, every 
day becoming less, and should the 
present government continue in power, 
will eventually be supplanted by a 
sentiment not only of amity, but of 
respect and estimation. 

Few of us sufficiently consider how 
much the peace of Europe is owing 
to Louis Phillippe and his enlightened 


minister, Guizot. If Buonaparte was 
the great war sovereign, Lovis Phil- 
lippe is the great peace sovereign of 
France. If the necessities, as well as 
the disposition, of the former led him 
to take an aggressive attitude towards 
the powers of Europe, and if the 
energy of his mind and the captiva- 
tions of his genius enabled him to 
combine, as one man, in his military 
enterprises, the factions who acknow- 
ledged him as their master; no less 
have the necessities and the disposi- 
tions of the present sovereign led him 
to take the opposite course, and to 
restrain the military passion of his 
people within proper bounds, or give 
a loose to it where it may be suffered 
to rage without disturbing the friendly 
relations in which he is resolved to 
live with his surrounding neighbours. 
Under no other sovereign could the 
“tempest ‘and whirlwind” of revolu- 
tionary fury, which flung off the 
elder branch of the house of Bourbon, 
have begot ‘*a temperance that has 
given itsmoothness ;” and while he him- 
self has been exposed to plots and con- 
spiracies of every kind, by which his life 
has been repeatedly endangered, the 
tranquillity of the country has been 
maintained, and its peaceful relations 
preserved. Of this blessing we would 
soon be made painfully conscious, 
did any accident, or the course of na- 
ture, remove him from his throne. 
We know not where a successor could 
be found, possessing all the qualities 
necessary for commanding the respect, 
and securing the tranquillity of an 
unsettled and mercurial people. 

Nor can we fail to consider it a rare 
felicity, that in Guizot he has found 
a minister just such as the exigencies 
of his country require. It is but 
seldom that a man of books is so good 
a man of business ; a man of theory, 
so much a man of practice; a philoso- 
pher, so expert in the management of 
parties, and so versed in the mazy 
diplomacy of cabinets ; and a man of 
grave, reflecting habits, so ready and 
so eloquent in stormy debate, and so 
capable of commanding respect and 
attention in an assembly so restless, so 
turbulent, and so impatient as the 
French Chambers. Added to this, 
while he is essentially national, he is 
thoroughly European; and while he 
desires the glory and the happiness of 
France with the ardour of a true 
patriot, he seeks them not at the 
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expense of provoking the jealousy or 
endangering the security of other 
nations. ‘There is a legitimacy in his 
acts and in his views, which has done 
more to bring France within the system 
of European governments, than, con- 
sidering the eccentricity of its move- 
ments, could be hoped for from the 
efforts of any single man. And if he 
and his royal master are only spared 
to complete what they have so wisely 
resolved on and so well begun, not 
only may we calculate upon a con- 
tinuance of the tranquillity which has 
given Europe such an unusual respite 
from the distractions and miseries of 
war, but such friendly relations will 
be established and cemented between 
Great Britain and France, as must tend, 
more than any other human cause, 
to secure the blessings of peace for 
succeeding generations. 

To second these enlightened efforts, 
which are made by the French minister 
in the midst of difficulties and embar- 
rassments of which it would be difficult 
to convey to the English reader even a 
faint idea, there is not, we believe, on the 
part of our rulers, any honest disposi- 
tion wanting. While the Duke of 
Wellington holds an influential seat 
in the cabinet, wisdom will regulate 
our foreign councils; and he is far 
too well acquainted with the limits of 
the possible and the practicable in 
France, not to make due allowance 
for the very peculiar position of a 
minister, who holds his place by favour 
of the king, and who has so frequently 
to arbitrate betweeen the reasonable 
desires of other governments, and the 
passionate wishes of a vain-glorious 
people. The ‘ summum jus” may, in 
politics as well as in law, be also the 
* summa injuria ;” and to forego punc- 
tilio, and be blind, or indifferent to 
occurrences, which indicate rather a 
morbid state of the national tempera- 
ment, than any settled intention in the 
government, may sometimes be as 
wise, as it would be at other times 
promptly to observe them. We mean 
not to say that any British interest 
should be sacrificed for the sake of 
maintaining our friendly relations with 
France ; but only that such allowances 
should be made for a minister whose 
sincerity is manifest, as may enable 
him to accomplish all the good which 
he has at heart, and to persevere in 
eschewing the perilous courses upon 


which his country “might be driven, 
when wisdom like his was not at the 
helm to moderate and direct it. 

When we consider the combination 
of parties by whom this great minis- 
ter is viewed with hatred or with 
jealousy, we are lost in wonder that 
he should so long have been able to 
maintain himself in power. The 
Jesuits hate him because of his en- 
lightened Protestantism; the legiti- 
mists, because of his adhesion to the 
present regime; the Buonapartists 
and the war party, because of his 
determination to preserve the peace 
of Europe; and the republicans, be- 
cause of his attachment to constitu- 
tional monarchy. How he has been 
able to maintam himself as minister 
against such a formidable combination, 
and in a country where the govern- 
ment as yet rests upon unstable ele- 
ments, and where a ¢ruly constitutional 
party is yet to be formed, is as aston- 
ishing as the fact itself is important. 
We trust that nothing will be done, 
on our part, to add to the difficulties 
of his position, and that a generous 
confidence in his good intentions will 
prevent any extreme pressure upon 
him upon tender points where the 
national vanity was concerned, as 
could only result in his removal from 
administration, and the ascendancy of 
some faction by whose folly or wicked- 
ness all his enlightened labours to 
preserve the peace of Europe would 
soon be rendered of none effect. 

Only let France and England be 
truly enlightened as to their respec- 
tive interests, and persevere in main- 
taining a cordial amity, and it is 
searcely extravagant to say that their 
union would be a guarantee for the 
tranquillity of the world. The very 
facilities of intercommunicatiun which 
the noble writer, whose brochure has 
given rise to the present paper, regards 
as furnishing such facilities for a hos- 
tile descent upon our coasts, may be 
employed for the purpose of promoting 
or improving peaceful relations, so that 
no such hostile descent need be appre- 
hended. And to this purpose it would 
well become government to labour 
with at least as much earnestness and 
assiduity, as towards any augmentation 
of force which might be required by 
the national necessities. 

England has no reason to feel jea- 
lous of France, and France has no 
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reason to feel jealous of England. 
They are both great nations, and it 
will be owing to their own criminal 
folly alone, if they do not both long 
maintain the rank of first-rate powers 
in Europe. They can afford, un- 
grudgingly, to do justice to each 
other ; and those who, in other coun- 
tries, would cater to the bad passions 
of the people, and stir up international 
hostilities, should be regarded by both 
as the worst of foes. 

It is perfectly right that the vulne- 
rable points upon our respective coasts 
should be adequately protected ; but 
this may be done without any spirit 
of aggressive enterprise which might 
give rise to hostile apprehensions. We 
believe the great works already recom- 
mended by the commission of which 
we haye*already spoken, ‘to be per- 
fectly adequate to the end in view. 


CAPTIVITY AND ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH 


Tue recent chastisements inflicted by 
the English and the French on the 
Alzerines, have put an end, it is to be 
hoped for ever, to those piratical de- 
predations and horrid cruelties, which, 
for three hundred years, made them 
the scourge and the terror of Chris- 
tendom. Possessing a restless spirit, 
and occupying a situation which placed 
them, as it were, in the centre of com- 
mercial enterprise, they carried on a 
war of indiscriminate pillage against 
all who sailed the seas; making their 
name alike detestable for their incorri- 
gible robberies, and for their inhuman 
treatment of the captives who fell into 
their hands. In those days, the bold- 
ness of the roving corsair was doubly 
stimulated—by the love of plunder, 
and the bitterness of religious hatred. 
To the Moor and the Turk, the 
Christian was something worse than a 
heretic or an unbeliever. The term 
*‘dog” was his common appellative, 
to mark the contempt and abomination 
in which his creed was held by the 
followers of the Arabian prophet. 
The barriers of prejudice which then 
separated the Mohammedan from the 


Our naval force may be under the 
mark of the French marine, when we 
consider the vast extent of our com. 
merce, and our widely-spread colonial 
empire, and it should be proportion. 
ally augmented. Our artillery force 
is notoriously inadequate to the duties 
which it is called upon to perform, and 
alarge addition to it is, we believe, 
in contemplation. These are neces- 
sary measures, and we trust that no 
spirit of mean and pinching parsimony 
will stand in the way of their speedy 
complete accomplishment. All this 
may be done in such a way as to de- 
monstrate that we love peace, while we 
are prepared for war; and that pre- 
parations which are indispensable for 
national defence, need never interrupt 
the good understanding which it is 
so desirable to maintain between such 
near neighbours. 
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Christian world, were much stronger 
than at present, when a more frequent 
intercourse has tended to soften down 
the inveterate antipathies which ages 
of ignorance and seclusion had gene- 
rated. If the European was degraded 
by the name of “ uncircumcised dog,” 
in his turn he regarded the disciple 
of the Koran with equal horror and 
aversion. He was stigmatized, not 
merely as an oppressor and a robber, 
whose hand was against every man, 
but as an infidel, a professor of lies 
and blasphemies, whom it was the 
bounden duty of every Christian to 
harass, and extirpate from the face of 
the earth. With his character, the 
vilest of heresies and the worst atro- 
cities were associated. About the 
period to which our narrative refers— 
the reigns of Charles and James, the 
last of the Stuarts—the very name of 
Algerine pirates suggested, and was 
identified, in the imaginations of 
Europe, with all that was terrible and 
barbarous in the conquests of the Sa- 
racens, who were then remembered in 
the West, only as the Huns and Goths 
of a fiercer race, the burners of libra- 
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ries, the profaners of tombs, the pests 
of Christendom, and the enemies of 
mankind. 

At various times in the course of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, the insolent aggressions of these 
freebooters provoked retaliation, and 
drew down upon them severe retribu- 
tion. There was scarcely a state in 
Europe that did not find it necessary 
to adopt active hostilities, by invading 
their territory or destroying their 
principal city. Germans, Venetians, 
French, English, Spaniards, attacked 
them in succession, and made various 
powerful demonstrations to effect their 
subjugation. In the year 1541, their 
audacious piracies, under the Dey 
Hussan Aga, a renegade eunuch, pro- 
voked the resentment of the Emperor 
Charles V. who directed against them 
one of the most formidable armaments 
which that age had witnessed. The 
fleet consisted of one hundred and 
twenty ships and twenty galleys, hav- 
ing on board thirty thousand chosen 
troops, with an immense quantity of 
money, arms, and ammunition, besides 
great numbers of young noblemen and 
gentlemen who served as volunteers at 
their own expense, from motives of 
religion and glory. Many ladies of 
birth and character also contributed 
to increase the splendour of the expe- 
dition, together with the wives and 
daughters of officers and soldiers, who 
followed with the view of settling in 
Algeria when its conquest should be 
achieved. But melancholy was the 
result—the imperial fleet met with the 
same disasters as the Spanish armada. 
A dreadful storm arose when they 
were before the walls of Algiers, ac- 
companied, as the records of that ca- 
tastrophe affirm, “ with violent shocks 
of earthquakes, and a universal dark- 
ness both by sea and land.” The ves- 
sels being driven from their anchors, 
were either split against one another, 
or dashed in pieces among the adja- 
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cent rocks, in spite of all the united 
endeavours of pilots and mariners. 
Above one hundred of them perished 
in a single night, with all their guns 
and military stores; so that the army 
on shore were deprived of all means of 
subsistence, and exposed to the sabres 
of the Moors and Arabs, who fell 
upon them in the confusion of escape, 
and committed dreadful slaughter. 
The sea, for miles, was covered with 
wrecks, and the dead bodies of men 
and horses. A mere remnant was 
saved with the emperor, who took ad- 
vantage of a favourable breeze, and 
reached Carthagena. This luckless 
expedition is said to have lost a hun- 
dred and twenty ships, above three 
hundred colonels, with eight thousand 
soldiers and marines, who perished in 
the first tempest, besides thbse that 
were destroyed by the enemy. As for 
the number of captives, it was so great 
that they were sold, by way of insult, 
in the market of Algiers for an onion 
per head !* 

The Spaniards, whose vicinity ex- 
posed them particularly to the devasta- 
tions of the Algerine freebooters, made 
repeated attempts to chastise them, in 
1570, in 1601, in 1775, and in 1783. 
The first of these was a daring ex- 
ploit, executed, with the permission of 
Philip Il. by an adventurer named 
John Gascon, who undertook to sur- 
prise and burn the whole navy of the 
corsairs in their own bay, in the dead 
of night. This romantic bravado 
failed. Gascon was captured in making 
his escape, carried back to Algiers, 
and delivered to the Dey, who ordered 
a high gibbet to be erected, on which 
the bold invader was hoisted, and hung 
by the feet that he might die in the 
most exquisite torture ; and to show 
his contempt for the king his master, 
he ordered his commission to be fast- 
ened to his toes. The attempt in 
1601, to destroy the nest of the pi- 
rates, was frustrated by contrary 


* A knight, Sir Nicholas Villagnon, who accompanied the emperor in this expe- 
dition, wrote, in Latin, ar account of these disasters, which was translated into 
English, and published under the following doleful title—‘‘ A lamentable and 
piteous Treatise, verye necessarie for everie Christen manne to reade; wherein is 
contayned not onely the high Enterprise and valeauntnes of th’ Emperour Charles 
the V. and his army, (in his voyage made to the Town of Argier, in Affrique, 
against the Turcks, the Enemyes of the Christen Fayth, th’ Inhabitoures of the 
same, ) but also the myserable chaunces of Wynds and Wather, with dyverse other 
adversites hable to move even a stonye heart to bewayle the same, and to pray to 
God for his ayde and succoure.” 
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winds. The last two expeditions 
were on a more formidable scale, com- 
prising nearly the whole naval and 
military strength of Spain. Both were 
unsuccessful—the one in consequence 
of disobedience of orders on the part 
of the troops, of whom eight hun- 
dred were killed, and two thousand 
wounded ; the other, from the failure 
of ammunition, and the persevering 
bravery of the Algerines, whose forti- 
fications were impregnable to the 
broadsides of the assailants. In these 
attacks, it is stated that 3,732 bombs, 
and 3,833 cannon-shot, were dis- 
charged by the fleet against the town ; 
and these were returned by the Alge- 
rines, with 393 shells, and 11,284 
balls, many of which were used red- 
hot, after the Gibraltar fashion. 

The efforts of the French were 
made at three different periods— 
1617, 1652, and 1683—and attended 
with better success. The last of these 
expeditions was entrusted to the Mar- 
quis du Quesne, Vice-admiral of France, 
whose name had already become for- 
midable to all the piratical states. 
Louis XIV. had been so exasperated by 
the outrages which the troublesome 
corsairs were continually committing 
on the coasts of Provence and Langue- 
doc, that he resolved effectually to 
suppress and crush them, and endea- 
vour to revive the commerce which 
their depredations had_in a great 
measure destroyed. The fleet did its 
duty gallantly, having bombarded and 
cannonaded the Algerine capital with 
such fury that in a short time the 
whole town was in flames, the great 
mosque battered down, and most of 
the houses reduced to a heap of ruins. 
This infliction, however, made but 
slight impression on the daring ma- 
rauders, The French having been 
compelled by tempestuous weather to 
return to Toulon, the Algerines again 
attacked the coasts of Provence, and 
committed dreadful ravages, killing 
and burning all that came in their 
way, and carrying off a vast number 
of captives. Another expedition under 
Du Quesne was fitted out ; and a se- 
cond time Algiers was nearly destroyed, 
several vessels sunk in the harbour, 
and a number of batteries dismounted. 
This terrible havoc determined the 
Dey Hassan to sue for peace, and to 
consent to deliver up all the Christian 
slaves, of whom one hundred and forty 
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were immediately surrendered. But 
the negociation was frustrated by the 
refusal of the Algerine admiral, the 
celebrated Mezzomorto, to be sent as 
an hostage for the due fulfilment of 
the treaty. Enraged at the proposal, 
the admiral raised a mutiny among 
the soldiers, who were so exasperated 
against the governor that they mur- 
dered him in the night, and next morn- 
ing elected Mezzomorto Dey. The 
articles of peace were immediately 
cancelled, and the bloody standard 
ordered to be displayed on the city 
walls. Hostilities were renewed on 
both sides with greater fury than ever, 
and characterised by acts of savage 
barbarism, unheard of in civilized 
warfare. The result was, that the 
Algerines were obliged to seek peace, 
after seeing all their shipping, fortifi- 
cations, buildings, the whole lower 
town, and two-thirds of the upper, 
utterly destroyed. 

The first time the English attacked 
Algiers was in 1620, when a small 
expedition was dispatched under the 
command of Sir Robert Mansel; but 
it turned out so inefficient in its opera- 
tions, as to leave no impression on the 
minds of the Algerines, except a 
stronger feeling of their own import- 
ance, and a determination to prosecute 
their robberies with greater activity. 
The visit of the gallant Admiral 
Blake, in 1655, was more effectual. 
He forced the Dey to renew the treaty 
with England, and to desist from all 
violence towards the English by sea 
or land. The Algerines, however, 
did not cease their piratical aggres- 
sions ; and it was not until Charles II. 
was placed on the throne, that the 
British nation obtained that lasting 
alliance with them (1662) which, with 
some modifications and additions, still 
subsists. The capture of an English 
packet-boat in 1748, by four cruisers 
from Algiers, was a gross breach of 
treaty; but, most unaccountably, the 
government of the day submitted to 
this and numerous other indignities. 
As the naval power of Britain in- 
creased, the ravages of the Barbary 
corsairs became less frequent and 
atrocious ; still they were troublesome 
enough to engage the attention of the 
congress at Vienna, where it became 
a subject of deliberation what means 
should be adopted to put a final stop 
to these enormities. Lord Exmouth’s 
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expedition followed, and gave a most 
effectual accomplishment to the wishes 
of the Allied Powers. The unparalleled 
gallantry of that action is yet fresh in 
our memories. It restored peace, by 
virtue of which above three thousand 
slaves were released ; but it did not 
restrain the freebooters from annoying 
other nations; and it was to their in- 
terruptions of the French trade, and 
their insulting denial of reparation, 
that they owe the present invasion of 
their territory. These events, how- 
ever, have greatly anticipated our nar- 
rative, to the details of which it is ne- 
cessary to return. In some of the 
actions we have alluded to, the hero 
of our story bore a personal share, and 
describes them with the minuteness of 
an eye-witness. 

Joseph Pitts was a native of Exeter, 
and born within a year or two after the 
Restoration. Having early imbibed a 
taste for a seafaring life, he had the 
misfortune to get his ruling propensity 
gratified in a manner he little expected. 
He became a sort of Robinson Crusoe, 
after his kind; though he suffered many 
more hardships than the solitary her- 
mit of Juan Fernandez. Of his va- 
rious wanderings, of the cruelties he 
was subjected to while a slave among 
the Algerines, of his being forced to 
turn Mussulman, and to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he has himself 
given a curious record, in a small 
volume, called “ A True and Faithful 
Account of the Religion and Manners 
of the Mohammetans”—a work now 
become rare, which neither Dean 
Prideaux nor Gibbon mention, and 
which, probably, they never saw or 
heardof. His narrative is homely and 
simple in its style ; but when compared 
with later authorities, is found to be 
surprisingly accurate. As being the 
first Englishman that trod the holy 
land of Islam, and witnessed the sa- 
cred rites of the Mussulman religion, 
which it is death for the unbeliever to 
see, or be admitted into, his name and 
adventures deserve a more prominent 
memorial among his countrymen, than 
they have yet received; and this, we 
are persuaded, cannot be better done, 
than by giving his descriptions nearly 
in his own quaint language. His narra- 
tive sets out with a brief account of his 
capture. 


**When I was about fourteen or fifteen 
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years of age, my genius led meto be a 
sailor, and tosee foreign countries, (much 
contrary to my mother’s mind, though 
my father seemed to yield to my humour; ) 
and after having made two or three 
short voyages, my fancy was to range 
further abroad, for which I sufficientl 
suffered, as in the sequel of my story will 
appear. Having ship’d myself, Easter 
Tuesday, anno 1678,with one Mr. George 
Taylor, master of the Speedwell of Lym- 
son, near Exeter, bound to the Western 
Islands, from thence to Newfoundland,to 
Bilboa, the Canaries, and so home, had 
God permitted. We got safe to New- 
foundland, and our business being ended 
there, with a fair wind we put out for 
Bilboa. After being out about forty 
days, coming near the coast of Spain, 
(which we knew was the place where 
the Algerines used to haunt for poor 
ships that come from the westward, ) we 
looked out sharp for ships, avoiding all 
we saw; but especially did we look out 
in the morning at sunrising, and in the 
evening at sunsetting. The day in 
which we were taken, our mate, Mr. 
John Milton, was early at top-mast- 
head, and cried out ‘a sail.. The 
master asked him ‘Where?’ ‘ At 
leeward,’ replied the mate, ‘ about five 
or six leagues.’ And so, to be brief in 
my relation, about mid-day, being almost 
overtaken by them, (the enemy being 
about a mile distance from us, ) our mas- 
ter said, ‘It will be in vain for us to 
make our flight any longer, seeing it 
will be but an hour or two ere we shall 
be taken, and then, probably, fare the 
worse if we continue our flight.’ I may 
leave any person to judge what an 
heartless condition we were in, but yet 
still we could not forbear — the 
ship, that unwelcome object, who, devil- 
like, was eager in ee of us. All 
hope now failing, and there being no 
place for refuge, we hauled up our sails, 
and waited for them. As soon as the 
yrate came up with us, the captain 
steer a Dutch renegade, and able to 
speak English, bid us hoist out our boat, 
which we could not do without much 
trouble and time, by reason that a few 
days before, one of our men, in a great 
storm, was washed overboard, and I 
myself was scalded, and so disabled 
from working, that we had but four men 
that were able; and, therefore, before 
we could make half ready to hoist out our 
boat, they came aboard us in theirs. I 
being but young, the enemy seemed to me 
as monstrous ravenous creatures, which 
made me ery out, ‘ O master, [ am afraid 
they will kill us and eat us.’ My mas- 
ter said, ‘ No, no, child, they will carry 
us to Algier, and sell us.’ The very 
first words they spake, and the first 
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thing they did, was beating us with 
ropes, saying, ‘Into your boat, you 
English dogs.’ And without the least 
opposition, with fear, we tumbled into 
their boat, we scarcely knew how. 
They having loaden their boat, carried 
us aboard their ship, and diligent search 
was made about us for money, but they 
found none. We were the first prize 
they had taken for that voyage, and 
they had been out at sea for about six 
weeks. As for our vessel, after they 
had taken out of her what they thought 
fit and necessary for their use, they 
sunk her; for she being laden with fish, 
they thought it not worth while to carry 
or send her home to Algier. 

** About four or five days after our 
being thus taken, they met with another 
small English ship, which also came 
from Newfoundland, with five or six 
men aboard, which was served as ours 
was. And two or three days after that, 
they espied another small English ves- 
sel, with five or six men aboard, laden 
with fish, and coming from New Eng- 
land. This vessel was, at their first 
view of her, some leagues at windward 
of them, and there being but little wind, 
and so small hopes of getting up to her, 
they used their cunning device, viz., 
they hauled up their sails, and hanged 
out our English king’s colours ; and so 
appearing man-of-war like, decoyed her 
down, and sunk her also. ‘Two or three 
days after,they took a fourth little English 
ship, laden with herrings, of which they 
took out most part, and then sunk the 
ship. And last of all, they met with a 
small Dutch ship, with seven men, laden 
with pipe-staves, which ship also they 
sunk, having used the like stratagem 
as before to decoy her, viz., by putting 
up Dutch colours. This being a sum- 
mer’s voyage, in which season of the year 
their ships are usually but very badly 
manned, (the reason is, because of their 
camps being out at that time.) I think 
the Algerines had not above thirty or 
forty fighting men aboard, insomuch that 
there was a great inclination amongst 
us to rise and venture our lives for our 
liberty ; and we had no small encourage- 
ment, considering that we were near 
thirty new-taken slaves, besides be- 
tween twenty or thirty old slaves, 
brought with the pirate out of Algiers ; 
for such they usually bring to sail the 
ship, and to do all the ship’s work for 
them ; while the new slaves are put into 
irons in the hold, and for a month’s time 
not able to stand on their legs, nor to 
come upon deck, being confined either 
to sit or lye down, without the least 
provision of bedding to ease themselves. 
In this sorrowful case we were, inso- 
much that we were almost weary of our 
lives. For you may imagine that the 
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food we had to sustain nature was an- 
swerable to the rest of their kindness ; 
and, indeed, this generaly was only a 
little vinegar, (about five or six spoon- 
fuls) half a spoonful of oil, and a few 
olives, with a small quantity of black 
bisket, and a pint of water a day. 
“Well, as | hinted, a platform was 
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laid for our mutinying, and the old Eng- 
lish slaves were as fully resolved as the 
new; and, as I think, the first adviser 
of an insurrection was one James Good- 
ridge, now of Exon, who was one of 
the old slaves and a cabin servant; and 
in order to it, he brought down two 
naked swords and a pair of pincers to 
loose the iron bar on which we were 
shakled. All this while none of the 
Spaniards or slaves of other nations 
knew anything of our design; and we 
so ordered it, for fear we should be dis- 
covered by them —only the English and 
Dutch were privy to it. The night 
being come when we were resolved to 
rise, and in order thereto had loosned 
the iron bar on which we were sbakled, 
the heart of the Dutch master flagged, 
and so a stop was put to our design. 
Whereas, had we been all unanimous, 
the thing might and would undoubtedly 
have been accomplished with a great 
deal of honour and profit. For it was 
in the time of Ramazan (their month of 
Fast), when they eat meat only by night, 
and therefore in the morning, somewhat 
before day came, they would in all like- 
lihood be all fast asleep. This was the 
time when we designed to put our plot 
in practice; but the Divine Providence 
had further trials for us (especially for 
me) to undergo, as will appear in the 
progress of this history. And now with 
a fresh westerly wind we entered the 
Straights by night, which the Algerines 
seldom attempt to do during their wars 
with us, fearing our men of war. When 
we came almost in the sight of Algier, 
the boatswain of the ship was ordered 
to loose the slaves that were in irons ; 
who coming down with a candle, and 
finding the key that was put into the 
end of the bar was broken—‘O, ye 
English dogs,’ said he, ‘what! your de- 
sign wasto rise.’ After we were loosed 
and brought upon deck, he presently 
told the captain of it, who immediately 
fell into a very great rage, and caused 
Mr. John Milton, of Lymson, our mate 
(who sate at the end of the bar on which 
we were shakled, and so was suspected 
to open the key, as indeed he did), to be 
called forth to the bastinadoes. And he 
was forthwith laid down on the deck, 
and had his arms turned and held behind 
him, one man sitting on his legs and 
another at his head; and in this posture 
the captain with a great rope gave him 
about. an hundred blows; but he would 
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not confess the fact, generously choosing 
rather to suffer himself, than to bring 
us all under the bastinadoes also.” 


Pitts being arrived at his destina- 
tion, had to submit to the degrading 
process of the auctioneer’s hammer. 
The practice then was, that when cap- 
tives were first taken, an inquiry was 
made into their nation or country. 
They were then brought to the resi- 
dence of the Dey, where it was cus- 
tomary for the European Consuls to 
resort, for the purpose of re-claiming 
passengers. Such as were taken in the 
pay of a nation at war with Algiers 
could not be redeemed except at a full 
ransom ; and of these the choice of 
every eighth person belonged to the 
Dey, and constituted part of his re- 
venue ; for the tribute he used to pay 
to the Turkish Sultan was a certain 
number of handsome boys and a few 
presents, sent yearly. When the Dey 
had appropriated his share, the priso- 
ners were removed to the slave market 
(the Bezestein or Battistan) where 
they were valued; and being then 
taken to the court-yard below the 
palace, they were sold to the highest 
bidder ; andifany surplus arose beyond 
the price set upon each, it belonged to 
the government. The slaves had then 
an iron ring put on the ankle, to which 
a chain was attached, and which it was 
death for them to remove. Those 
who ‘had any means of making or ob- 
taining money, could purchase gentler 
treatment ; but if they had not, they 
were subjected, without distinction, to 
the most servile and laborious occupa- 
tions, such as working in the quarries, 
carrying water, drawing the plough 
instead of horses or oxen, &c. With 
regard to female slaves they were 
variously treated. If they were hand- 
some, and capable of submitting to the 
degradation, they became concubines ; 
if otherwise, they suffered great hard- 
ships, and were consigned to the lowest 
services. There were instances, how- 
ever, where female virtue triumphed 
over the tyrants’ power. Blaquiere in 
his letters, mentions a young woman of 
great personal attractions who was tied 
to a pillar with cords, and endured one 
thousand bastinadoes rather than yield 
to her tormentor ; and in consequence 
of this act of heroism she procured 
her dismissal. When slaves were re- 
fractery, or refused to embrace Mo- 
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hammedanism, or apostatised from that 
faith, cruelties of the most severe and 
revolting nature were employed. Some- 
times they were impaled or roasted 
alive; more generally they were 
thrown from the top of the city walls, 
and caught hold of by iron hooks in 
falling, either by the ribs, arms, or 
other parts of the body, and allowed 
to hang in horrible agony until they 
gradually expired. A still more in- 
human punishment was that of sawing 
the body assunder. The condemned 
person was fastened tightly between 
two boards of his own length, and cut 
in halves from the head downwards. 
Robert Adams, an English sailor, who 
was wrecked on the western coast of 
Africa, mentions in his “ Interesting 
Narrative,” that the mate of his own 
vessel was so cruelly beaten with a 
stick by his master’s son, that the un- 
happy sufferer implored the wretch to 
destroy him at once rather than kill 
him by inches, whereupon the latter 
drew his dagger and stabbed him 
through the heart. The treatment of 
Christian slaves in Algiers is alluded 
to by Campbell in his “Letters from 
the South” (Letter VI.), where he en- 
deavours to represent their ill usage 
as less severe than has been described. 
But the poet’s opinion in this, as in 
other matters, was evidently tinctured 
by the coleur de rose, exhaled from 
the bright visions of the unnumbered 
advantages to civilization and science 
which he expected were to follow in 
the train of the French army. Besides, 
he is obliged to admit that “ the scenes 
of these hideous executions,” which 
used to take place at the two principal 
outlets from the city, the opposite 
gates of Bab-el-Oued and Babazoon, 
“ were not discontinued till very lately, 
though they had begun to be un- 
frequent.” 

The mode of these executions is 
described by Pitts, when detailing the 
fate of two slaves, a Mussulman and a 
Portuguese Christian, condemned to 
death for having robbed and murdered 
their master. ‘ They have (he says) 
a hole made in the wall, just up at the 
top, through which one end of the rope 
is put, and fastened on the other side, 
and the other about the criminal’s 
neck, he sitting upon the wall; and 
after he hath spoken what he will, he 
is pushed off, and so is hanged.” In 
the case of the two slaves referred to, 
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a distinction was made between the 
Mussulman and the Christian, the 


former being merely executed in the 
way described. ‘But the poor Por- 
tuguese (says Pitts) was stript naked 
to the middle, and had his hands tied 
behind his back, and a hole made in 


the heel of each hand into which were 


stuck wax ‘candles burning; the same 
was done in both his shoulders; and 
in this manner he was led along the 
streets with the crier of the town be- 
fore him publishing his crime.” He 


was then taken to the usual place of 


execution without the gate, Bab-el- 
Zoon, but instead of being pushed 
from the wall, his head was cut off, 
and his body burned to ashes. We 
must allow Pitts, however, to proceed 
with his own narrative :— 


** We being now brought into our un- 
desired haven, viz., Algier, were car- 
ried ashore to the captain’s house, and 
allowed nothing but a little bread and 
water that night. The next morning 
(as their custom is) they drove us all to 
the King’s or Dey’s palace, where he 
makes his choice, and takes the pengich, 
i. e. the eighth part of the slaves for 
the public use, as also the eighth part 
of the cargo. After which we were all 
driven from thence to the Battistan, or 
market-place, where Christians are wont 
to be sold. There we stood from eight 
o'clock in the morning until two in the 
afternoon (which is the limited time for 
the sale of Christians), and have not 
the least bit of bread allowed us during 
our stay. Many persons are curious to 
come and take a view of us while we 
stand exposed to sale; and others that 
intend to buy, to see whether we be 
sound and healthy, and fit for service. 
The taken slaves are sold by way of 
auction, and the cryer endeavours to 
make the most he can; and when the 
bidders are at a stand, he makes use of 
his rhetorick. And saith he, ‘ Behold 
what a strong man this is! What limbs 
he has! He is fit for any work. And 
see what a pretty boy this is! Nodoubt 
his parents are very rich, and able to 
redeem him witha great ransom.’ And 
with many such like fair speeches does 
he strive to raise the price. After the 
bidders have done bidding, the slaves 
are all driven again to the Dey’s house, 
where any that have a mind to advance 
above what was bidden at the Battistan, 
may; and whatsoever exceeds the bid- 
ding at the market belongs not to the 
pickaroons, but goes to the Dey. I was 
sold three times—my first patroon (mas- 
ter) was called Mustapha, the second 
Ibrahim, and the third Eumer; bu 
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must needs acknowledge that with my 
last patroon I lived very comfortably, 
But this was not satisfaction ; I longed 
still to be gone out of this country, and 
my chief reason was that I might wor- 
ship God as I ought. 

** Within eight-and-forty hours after 
I was sold, | tasted of their cruelty ; 
for I had my tender feet tied up, and 
beaten twenty or thirty blows for a be. 
ginning. And thus was I beaten for a 
considerable’ time every two or three 
days, besides blows now and then, forty, 
fifty, sixty at a time. My executioner 
would fill his pipe, and then give me ten 
or twenty blows; then stop and smoak 
his pipe for a while, and then he would 
at me again, and when weary, stop 
again; and thus cruelly would he handle 
me till his pipe was out. At other times 
he would hang me up neck and heels, 
and then beat me miserably. Sometimes 
he would hang me up by the arm-pits, 
beating me all over my body, And 
oftentimes hot brine was ordered for me 
to put my feet in after they were sore 
with beating, which put me to intoler- 
able smart. Sometimes I have been 
beaten on my feet so long and cruelly, 
that the blood hath ran down to the 
ground. When exercising this barbar- 
ous cruelty upon me, my patroon would 
press me to turn Mussulman; but all 
this while I did not believe that he was 
really willing I should sodo, And my 
reason why I thought so was, because I 
knew, at that time, he could badly sus- 
tain such a loss; for a little before, he 
bought a little boy of Dover, who soon 
renounced his holy religion, and died in 
some years after. This, my first pa- 
troon, a cruel man, I lived with about 
two or three months, and then he sent 
me to sea in one of his ships, to attend 
upon the head gunner. We made (as 
they said) but a very ordinary voyage, 
for we took but one ship, and that a 
Portuguese, with eighteen slaves. We 
were out about two months, to my great 
ease and content; but when we were 
returning to Algier, and I out of hopes 
of being re-taken for that time, my 
heart began to be heavy with the 
thoughts of entering again into my 
former misery. But there was no re- 
medy but patience; into the hands of 
the tyrant I must fall again. But 
blessed be God, within a few days I was 
sold again, and so out of the possession 
of that inhuman wretch. 

‘* My second patroon was called, as I 
told you, by the name of Ibrahim Dil- 
berre—i.e., handsome Abraham; for 
note, that the Turks are mostly nick- 
named, especially those that are soldiers. 
If a man be blind of one eye, they use 
to call him blind Hugh, or whatever his 
name is; if tall, Jong such an one; if 
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short, short such an one ; if fat, fat such 
an one; if lean, dean such an one; if 
given to much drinking, drunken such 
an one; if black-browed, then black- 
browed such an one—which is esteemed 
the greatest beauty among them. Be- 
sides this way of nicknaming, they often 
use another manner of distinction, call- 
ing men by the name of their country, 
as Exeter John, Welsh Tom, or the 
like; but all this, by the by. My pa- 
troon had two brothers in Algiers, and 
a thirdin Tunis, for whom, it seems, I 
was bought, in order to be given as a 
present to him. I was then clothed 
very fine, that 1 might be the better 
accepted. The ship being ready, we 
put to sea, and in about fourteen or 
fifteen days we arrived at Tunis, and 
went forthwith to my patroon’s brother's 
house, who had two wives, that lived 
each in a house distant from one 
another. The next day, my patroon’s 
brother's son, taking a pride to have a 
Christian to wait upon him, made we 
walk after him. Iwas ready and glad 
to do it, because I was desirous to see 
the city. As I was attending upon my 
new master through the streets, I met 
with a gentleman habited like a Chris- 
tian, not knowing him to be an English- 
man, as he was. He looked earnestly 
upon me, and asked whether I were not 
an Englishman? I answered him ‘ Yea.’ 
‘How came you hither?’ said he. I 
told him I came with my patroon. 
‘What! are you a slave?’ said he. I 
replied ‘Yes.’ ‘'To what place do you 
belong?’ ‘To Algier,’ quoth I. But 
he was loth to enter into any farther 
discourse with me in the public street, 
and so desired of the young man on 
whom I waited, that he would bring me 
to his house, with a promise of an hearty 
welcome. The young man assured him 
he would, for being a drinker of wine, 
and knowing the plenty of it in the said 
gentleman’s house, he was the rather 
willing to go. My new master then 
told me that he whom we had talked 
with was the English consul, which I 
was glad to hear. We went, as ap- 
pointed, to the consul’s house, where I 
was directed up to his chamber. He 
asked me many questions about my 
country, parentage, &c., and withal, 
asked whether I could write, and under- 
stood arithmetick. I told him I could do 
both tolerably. Then he asked me what 
I thought was the inducement for my 
patroon to buy me? I told him he de. 
signed me for a present to his brother 
here at Tunis. Upon the whole, the 
consul kindly told me, if I were left in 
Tunis, he would order matters to my 
satisfaction; but ifmy patroon designed 
to carry me back to Algier, I should ac- 
quaint him with it in season. 
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“After I had been in Tunis about 
thirty days, I understood that my pa- 
troon’s brother cared not to accept of 
me, and that therefore I was to return 
to Algier. This very much troubled 
me, upon which I went to the consul and 
acquainted him with it. The consul 
told me that he and other two merchants 
(there being no more English merchants 
in the town) would the next day come 
and talk with my patroon about me. 
Accordingly they did, with their inter- 
preter ; and asked him whether he was 
willing to sell me? Hetold them he 
was, upon terms. They asked what price 
he put upon me? He told them five 
hundred dollars, which was, I suppose, 
three hundred more than he bought me 
for. They offered two hundred. He 
made a slight of that, and laughed at 
them. They advanced to two hundred 
and fifty. He still made a pish of it. 
They at length came up to three hun- 
dred dollars, which was near £60 ster- 
ling ; but my patroon plainly told them 
he would not abate one asper of his de- 
mands. At which the consul told me I 
must have patience, for an hundred 
pounds was a considerable sum to be 
contributed by three only; and Provi- 
dence might work some other way. 
Upon hearing this I burst into tears, 
notwithstanding returning them a thou- 
sand thanks for their generous good- 
will. The consul laid his hand on my 
head, and bid me serve God and be 
cheerful, and promised that, as soon as 
he returned to England, he would prefer 
a petition to the king for me; and so 
we parted. My hopes were thus all 
dashed, which was no small trouble to 
me; but patience overcometh all disap- 
pointments and afilictions.” 


The English consul, whose name 
was Baker, made a second attempt to 
release Pitts, by purchasing his free- 
dom, but the patroon was inexorable. 
It was at this period of his servitude 
that the greatest misfortune of his life, 
as he regarded it, occurred—his being 


forced to turn Mussulman. Nothing, 
he confessed, gave him greater sorrow 
of heart, or pressed more heavily on 
his conscience, than this act of apostacy ; 
and if his grief had any alleviation at 
all, it was that he was not a free agent 
in the matter, and had not “sinned 
the unpardonable sin.” It was the re- 
sult of necessity, an act of self-preser- 
vation; for, says he, “the cruelties 
exercised upon me were so great, that 
I, being then but young, could no 
longer endure them, and so turned 
Turk to avoid them, Gop BE MERCI- 
FUL TO ME A SINNER!” | 
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The idea that Christians taken by 
the Algerines were put to extreme 
torture in order to bring them over 
to the Mahommetan faith, Pitts says, is 
a mistake, “a false report,” for they 
rarely used any such severities to force 
a Christian to renounce his religion. 
It was also a prevailing error to sup- 
pose that when Christian slaves be- 
came Mussulmen, they were immedi- 
ately emancipated. The patroon could, 
if he were so disposed, make them free- 
men, and it was looked upon, says 
Pitts, “as, an infamous thing for any 
patroon, in a few years’ time, to deny 
them their liberty, and to refuse to 
set them out handsomely into the 
world. I have known some who con- 
tinued slaves many years after they 
turned Turks, nay, were, even to their 
dying day. And many I know have 
been as little respected by their pa- 
troons after the changing of their re- 
ligion (or less) as before. For my 
part, I remained several years a slave 
after my defection, and suffered a great 
deal of cruel usage, and then was sold 
again.” The person who first solicited 
him to change his faith, and with that 
view made him large offers, was his mas- 
ter’s youngest brother ; and this he did 
while Pitts served in the camp with 
him, after his return from Tunis ; but 
he adds, “I can appeal to Almighty 
God, that it was not out of choice, or 
inclination, or persuasion, or any tem- 
poral advantage, that I became a Ma- 
hommetan, for I abhorred the thoughts 
of such an apostacy.” The particulars 
of his conversion, honest Joseph must 
relate himself :— 


“The eldest brother, who was my 
chief patroon, I found was not very 
fond of my turning ; for he would often 
threaten me that if 1 did turn Turk, 
and not learn my book well, he would 
beat me soundly. But his younger bro- 
ther, who had been so often tampering 
with me, saw that no arguments nor 
offers would prevail with me; he then 
began to lye very close to his brother 
to force me to turn; and as an argu- 
ment, he would often tell him, ‘that he 
had been a profligate and debauched 
man in his time, and a murderer; and 
that the proselyting me would be some 
sort of a proper atonement for his past 
impieties, and flatly told him ‘that 
otherwise he would never go to heaven.’ 
Whereupon (as guilty men are willing 
to lay hold on every pretence to happi- 
ness, though never so slight or ground. 
less) his brother endeavoured to per- 
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suade me; and finding that (would not 
do, he threatned to send me many 
hundred miles off into the country, 
where I should never see the face of a 
Christian. But finding all these me- 
thods to be ineffectual, the two brothers 
consulted together, and resolved upon 
cruelty and violence to see what that 
would do. Accordingly, on a certain 
day, when my patroon’s barber came to 
trim him, I being there to give attend. 
ance, my patroon bid me kneel down 
before him, which I did, He then or- 
dered the barber to cut off my hair with 
his scissers; and I, mistrusting some- 
what of their designs, struggled with 
them; but by stronger force my hair 
was cut off, and then the barber went 
about to shave my head ; my patroon, all 
the while, holding my hands. I kept 
shaking my head, and my patroon kept 
striking me in the face. After my head 
was, with much adoe, shaved, my patroon 
would have me take off my clothes, and 
put onthe Turkish habit. I told him 
plainly I would not. Whereupon, I was 
forthwith haled away to another tent, 
in which we kept our provision, where 
were two men, the cook and the stew- 
ard, one of the which held me, while 
the other stript me, and put on me the 
Turkish garb I, all this while, kept 
erying and weeping, and told my patroon 
that although he had changed my habit, 
he could never change my heart. The 
night following, before he lay down to 
sleep, he bid me kneel down by his bed- 
side, and then used entreaties that I 
would gratifie him in renouncing my 
religion. I told him it was against my 
conscience, and withal desired-him to 
sell me and buy another boy, who might, 
perhaps, be more easily won—but as for 
my part, I was afraid I should be ever- 
lastingly damned if I complied with his 
request. He told me he would pawn 
his soul for mine, and many other im- 
portunate expressions did he use. At 
length I desired him to let me go to bed, 
and I would pray to God, and if I found 
any better reasons suggested to my 
mind, to turn by the next morning. 
This he agreed to, and so I went to bed. 
But my patroon (whatever ailed him) 
having no patience to stay till the morn- 
ing for my answer, he awoke me in the 
night, and asked me what my senti- 
ments now were. I told him they were 
the same as before. Then he took me 
by the right hand, and endeavoured to 
make me hold up the forefinger, as they 
usually do when they speak these words: 
La illahi illallah Mohammet resul Allah, 
which initiates them Turks ; but I did 
with all my might bend it down, so that 
he saw nothing was to be done with me 
without violence. Upon which, he pre- 
sently called two of his servants, and 
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commanded them to tye up my feet with 
a rope to the post of the tent. And 
when they had so done, he with a great 
cudgel fell a beating of me upon my 
bare soles. He being a very strong 
man, and full of passion, his blows fell 
heavy indeed, and the more he beat me 
the more chafed and enraged he was, 
and declared if I would not turn, he 
would beat me to death. I roared out 
to feel the pain of his cruel strokes ; but 
the more | cried, the more furiously he 
laid upon me; and to stop the noise of 
my crying, he would stamp with his 
feet on my mouth, at which I begged 
him to despatch me out of the way, but 
he continued striking me. After I had 
endured this merciless usage so long till 
I was ready to faint under it, and saw 
him as mad and implacable as ever, I 
beged him to forbear and I would turn; 
and breathing awhile, but still hanging 
by the feet, he urged me again to speak 
the words. Yet loth I was, and held 
him in suspense a while, and at length 
told him I could not speak the words ; 
at which he was more enraged than be- 
fore, and fell at me again in a most bar- 
barous manner. After I had received a 
great many blows a second time, I be- 
seeched him again to hold his hand, and 
gave him fresh hopes of my turning 
Mahommetan ; and after I had taken a 
little more breath, I told him as before 
that I could not do what he desired. 
And thus I held him in suspense three 
or four times. But at last, seeing his 
cruelty towards me insatiable, unless I 
did turn, through terror I did it, and 
spake the words as usual, holding up 
the forefinger of my right hand. And 
presently I was had away to a fire, and 
care was taken to heal my feet (for they 
were so beaten that I could not go upon 
them for several days,) and so I was 
put to bed. 

**T still lived a miserable life with this 
my patroon; for after I had thus turned 
Turk, he had rather less kindness for 
me than before; and one reason truly 
was, because he thought I was no true 
Mussulman in my heart, for he observed 
me to be far from being zealous in the 
Mahommetan way. And I must declare 
that oftentimes I would go to mosque 
without ever taking any abdes (ablu- 
tion) at all, which none of the thorow- 
paced Mahommetans would do, might 
they gain ever so much; for which I 
fared many ways much worse than my 
fellow slaves which had not turned, and 
did lie with them in a stable, and also 
eat with them ; and indeed our victuals 
were very coarse and ordinary, mostly 
barley bread with sower milk; but ifa 
sheep did chance to die, the flesh would 
come for our share, and many hearty 
joyful good meals would we make of it.” 
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Certain public forms were used to 
celebrate the occasion of a Christian, 
or other proselyte, turning Mussul- 
man of their own accord. Pitts thus 
describes them :— 


** All the ceremony that any person 
turning Mahommetan by compulsion 
useth, is only holding up the forefinger 
of the right hand, and pronouncing 
the words—la illahi illallah Mohammet 
resul Allah—i. e. ‘‘there is one God, 
Mohammet is the prophet of God.”— 
But when any person voluntarily turns 
from his religion to the Mohammetan, 
then there is a great deal of formality 
used. Many there are that do so turn 
out of choice, without any terror or 
severity shown them. Sometimes in a 
mad or drunken humour, sometimes to 
avoid the punishment due to great crimes 
committed by them, as murder or the 
like, they become Mohammetans, being 
afraid to return into their own country 
again. Now, when any person so turns, 
he goes to the court hae the Dey and 
divan, or council, sits, and there he de- 
elares his willingness to be a Moham- 
metan; upon which he is immediately 
accepted, without demanding of him any 
reason for his so doing. After this, the 
apostate is to get on horseback, on a 
stately steed, with arich saddle and fine 
trappings. He is also richly habited, 
and hath a turbant on his head, (not of 
a green colour, for none durst wear that 
colour but such as are of Mohammet’s 
blood,) but nothing of this is to be 
called his own; only there is given him 
two or three yards of broad cloth, which 
is laid before him on the saddle. The 
horse, with him on his back, is led all 
round the city; and he carries an arrow 
in his right hand, holding it straight up, 
and thereby supporting the forefinger of 
the hand which he holds up against it. 
This he doth all the while he is rideing 
round the city, which he is several hours 
in doing. But if he happen to be tired 
with long holding up his forefinger 
against the arrow, then he may, now 
and then, take it off for a moment, and 
then up with it again in the said posture. 
The apostate is attended with drums, 
and other music, and twenty or thirty 
vekil harges, or stewards, who march in 
order by each side of the horse, with 
naked swords in their hands, intimating 
thereby (as I was informed) that if he 
should repent, or show the least indica- 
tion of retracting, he deserved to be cut 
in pieces, and the vehil harges would, ac- 
cordingly, cut him in pieces. There are 
likewise two persons who stand on each 
side of the street, as he marcheth tho- 
row, to gather what people are disposed 
to give, by way of encouragement, to 
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the new convert; and it may be, one 
here and there drops a farthing or half- 
penny, ’tis much if any be so zealous as 
to give a penny. After this show and 
ceremony is over, he is immediately en- 
tered into pay, and directed to the place 
where he shall quarter with some of his 
fellow-soldiers. Within a few days, the 
seunet gee of the town, (i. e. the circum- 
cisor) comes and performs the ceremony 
of cireumcision—and then he is a Turk 
to allintents and purposes. It is re- 
ported by some, that when any thus vo- 
luntarily turns Mohammetan, he throws 
a dart to the picture of Jesus Christ, 
in token of his disowning him as the 
Saviour, and preferring Mohammet. 
But there is no such usage, and they 
who relate such things do deceive the 
world. I am sure I have reason, (God 
pardon me!) to know everything in use 
among them of this nature, and I assure 
the reader there is never any such thing 
done. The cryer goes before with a 
loud voice, giving thanks to God for the 
proselyte that is made; and at some 
particular places of the city, especially 
the casharees, where many of the soldiers 
dwell together, the multitude hold up 
their hands, giving thanks to God. 

“I was very much concerned for one 
of our countrymen, who had endured 
many years of slavery, and after he 
was ransomed, and went home to Eng- 
land, came again to Algier, and volun- 
tarily, without the least force used to- 
wards him, became a Mohammetan.— 
Another Englishman I knew, who was 
bred to the trade of a gun-smith, who, 
after he was ransomed, and only waited 
for his passage, reneg’d, and chose ra- 
ther to be a Mussulman than return to 
his own country.” 


It was no small addition to the vex- 
ation and mental agony of poor Pitts, 
that he had to communicate to his re- 
latives in Exeter, the fact of his having 
apostatized. About three months after 
his captivity, he had written a letter 
to his father, giving him an account of 
his misfortunes, and to this letter he 
had received a kind and affectionate 
answer. One passage made the iron 
of compunction enter more deeply into 
his soul—it was, (says he) ‘the very 
good counsel he gave me, to have a 
care and keep close to God, and to be 
sure never, by any methods of cruelty 
that could be used towards me, to deny 
my blessed Saviour ; and that he had 
rather hear of my death than of my 
being a Mohammetan.” The only cir- 
cumstance that alleviated the pangs of 
remorse, was the fact that his father’s 
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letter had not reached him until some 
days after he had been tortured into 
conversion. It also contained an offer 
of ransom, but this made the misera- 
ble captive “to weep with a more de- 
jected heart and countenance than be- 
fore,” and declare to his master ‘ he 
was no Turk, but a Christian.” Where- 
upon, the latter exclaimed, ‘ Hold 
your tongue, you dog, if you speak 
such a word again, .I'll have a great 
fire made, and therein burn thee im- 
mediately.” 

In this sad plight, Pitts wrote to his 
father (which he could only do piece- 
meal and by stealth) giving him an ho- 
nest account of the whole matter. “ The 
substance of my letter was (he says), 
that though I was forced by cruelty to 
turn Turk, yet I was really a Chris- 
tian in my heart. Some may term me 
hypocrite for so doing, but I'll not 
reply any more than this, that I speak 
it not to extenuate my sin, but to set 
the matter in a true light how I turn- 
ed, and the reasons for so doing. And 
withal I assured my father and mother, 
that as soon as ever I could find an 
opportunity, I would endeavour to 
make my escape; and, therefore, en- 
treated them to be as contented as 
they could, under their great trouble 
and affliction.” One cheering consola- 
tion was imparted to his mind by this 
correspondence—his father's second 
letter, assuring him “ that he had been 
with several ministers, who unani- 
mously concurred in their opinion that 
I had not sinned the unpardonable sin.” 
The tender affection of the father dis- 
played itself in a manner alike cre- 
ditable to his head and his heart. He 


writes :— 


‘Truly, child, I do believe that what 
thou hast done with thy mouth, was not 
with thy heart, and that it was contrary 
to thy conscience. Take heed of being 
hardened in thine iniquity ; give not way 
to despondency nor to desperation. Re- 
member that Peter had not so many 
temptations to deny his Lord and Mas- 
ter, as thou hast had, and yet he ob- 
tained mercy, and so mayest thou. I 
can hardly write to thee for weeping, 
and my time is but short; and what 
shall I say to thee more, my poor child ? 
I will pawn the loss of my soul upon the 
salvation of thine, that if thou dost but 
daily and duly repent of this thine hor- 
rid iniquity, that by the blood of that 
Jesus whom thou hast denied, there is 
sufficient satisfaction in him to save 
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thee to the uttermost, or otherwise let 
me perish! I will promise thee as wel- 
come, upon thy return to me, and repen- 
tance, as though thou hadst never done 
it. And if there be such bowels of pity 
in an earthly parent, what dost thou 
think of the boundless mercies of God, 
whose compassions are like to himself, 
infinite ?” 


It was many years before Pitts 
found another opportunity of commu- 
nicating with his friends in England, 
so rigid was the watch kept upon him. 
At Alexandria, when returning from 
Mecca to Algiers, he happened to meet 
with a countryman, a sailor, “ belong- 
ing to Captain Bear's ship, of Top- 
sham,” and being an old acquaintance, 
he requested him to carry a letter, 
which he agreed to do; and, to escape 
detection, * he hid the letter inside the 
ceiling of the ship.” The epistle is 
short, merely noticing the fact of his 
having performed the grand pilgrim- 
age, and expressing undiminished sor- 
row for his defection. It bore neither 
date nor seal, and for this curious rea- 
son, the reader,” says Pitts, “ will 
excuse my not dating the letter, 
when I tell him that truly then I for- 
got the month and the year, because 
the Turks reckon after a different 
manner from us ; and, therefore, I did 
not only omit the date of the letter, 
but sent it also unsealed, as the manner 
of sending letters is there; for, in- 
deed, they are very illiterate, not one 
in a hundred being able to read, and, 
therefore, they run no great risks in 
sending their letters unsealed.” After 
bewailing his fate that he had been a 
‘“‘ heart-breaking” to his parents, ‘ the 
bringer of their gray hairs with sor- 
row to the ground,” he adds—“ Your 
grief, though great, is but little to 
mine. Put it to the worst, you have 
lost but a son ; but I, for my part, have 
lost both a dear father and a mother, 
brothers, relatives, friends, acquaint- 
ance, and all. But my greatest sor- 
row is, that God hath deprived me of 
his holy Scriptures, of any good coun- 
sel or discourse ; for I see nothing but 
wickedness before mine eyes.” 

From the long period of his servi- 
tude, and his having to traverse va- 
rious districts with the Algerines in 
their tents and camps, Pitts enjoyed 
favourable advantages for seeing the 
country, and the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. Nor did he 


fail to profit by these opportunities ; 
for his descriptions are curious and 
accurate, although they are now to a 
great extent superseded by the obser- 
vations of Shaw, Pananti, Salamé, 
Rozet, and many recent travellers, 
more especially in consequence of the 
French invasion, which has brought 
Europeans in daily conflict with the 
fierce and roving tribes of the desert. 
But in the seventeenth century, the 
habits and wanderings of the Moors 
and Arabs were little known, and, 
therefore, Pitts’ account must have 
been received by his countrymen with 
all the interest and excitement of a 
romance. He describes most of the 
important towns which he visited— 
Bleda, Millianah, Mazunah, Mostag- 
anem, Tlemecen, Oran, Constantina, 
Bona, Bugia, Tunis, &c., the names 
of which are become familiar, through 
the razzias and despatches of the 
French generals. At Bleda, Pitts 
lived some years with his second pa- 
troon. He represents it as a pretty 
little town, with fine gardens, full of 
all manner of fruits, and plenty of 
water, insomuch that there were “ grist 
mills” upon the river. It lies in the 
spacious plain of Matidjah, about 
twenty miles in length, and six or 
seven in breadth, with many farm 
houses, and several weekly markets. 
In this beautiful plain, it was the cus- 
tom of the Turks, for their diversion, 
at that time, “ to take their muskets, 
and make a progress, two or three in 
a company, for ten or twenty days’ 
space, living at free quarters in the 
farm-houses, none daring to refuse 
them.” Constantina, he says, “ is 
the greatest and strongest town the 
Algerines have in all the eastern 
part of their dominions. It is situ- 
ated on the top of a great rock, 
so that it needs no walls for its de- 
fence. It is difficult for horses to get 
up to it, the way being steps hewn out 
of the rock. Here the Turks keep a 
garrison, and the Bey hath his dwell- 
ing-house. The usual way of execut- 
ing criminals here is, by pushing them 
off the cliffs. 

Of Tlemecen he remarks, “it was a 
town of great note in former days, 
before Mohammet began his impos- 
ture. It abounds in all sorts of cu- 
rious and delicious fruits; and the 
women and boys here are repated the 
fairest in all the Algerine dominions, 
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even toa proverb. When I went into 
their great mosque, I admired the 
large door thereof, which was a fold- 
ing door, and all solid brass, or bell- 
metal, with curious workmanship upon 
it. This gate, they say, was found by 
the sea side, and brought by a Mara- 
bout (or saint) upon his shoulders, 
which is about twenty miles, which 
Marabout lies intombed just before the 
said great door.” His description of Al- 
giers has nothing peculiar. The upper 
part of the town, he says, “ looks from 
the sea, just like the top-sail of a ship. 
It is a very strong place, and well for- 
tified with castles (seven of them with- 
out the walls) and guns. On the 
mole there are three tier of guns, many 
of them of an extraordinary length, 
and carrying forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, 
yea eighty pound shot. It hath five 
gates, some of which have two and 
three other gates within them, plated 
all over with thick iron. The wall is 
surrounded with a great trench, so 
that itis made strong and convenient 
for being what it is—a nest of pi- 
rates.” 

In his remarks upon the character 
and customs of the people, Pitts des- 
cribes their superstitions, their reli- 
gious ceremonies, their manner of 
eating, their marriages, funeral rites, 
mode of warfare, produce of the soil, 
&c. ; but his observations contribute 
little to what others have recorded at 
greater length. At table, he says, 
* all sit down cross-legged, as tailors 
do when they are at work on their 
shop-board; and every one says his 
grace, (more than thousands of Chris- 
tians do!) and that is Bismillah—in 
the name of God ; the same expression 
they use in every thing they set about, 
to the shame of those who pretend to 
more, and yet have not God in all 
their thoughts. I could here enlarge 
(he adds) upon the several sorts of 
their victuals, and their manner of 
cooking, which I am well acquaint 
with ; but this would eat up too great 
apart of my little book.” The wo- 
men are not permitted to eat at table 
with their husbands, but must take 
whatever is given them. Their fare 
is generally bread and milk, and cusc- 
kasoo, “which is made of meal and 
water in a broad wooden platter, and 
then stirred about with the palm of 
the hand till it becomes like small 
seeds or gunpowder. Which being 


[Jan. 


done, they boil it over the fire on the 
mouth of a pot, with victuals, till it 
becomes altogether of alump, when they 
turn it out into a platter, and beat it 
abroad, and so mix it with butter.” 
Notwithstanding this “mean fare” 
and worse usage, wives manifested a 
great deal of sorrow for their de- 
ceased husbands. “Some, if they 
ean get their garments dyed black, 
they will; but at least they will be 
sure to take a little oii or grease and 
soot, and therewith smut their faces 
almost all over, and make most hide- 
ous cryes and lamentations. And the 
neighbouring women do use to come 
and condole, it may be twenty or thirty 
of them together ; who all place them- 
selves round the woman who hath lost 
her relation, making so prodigious a 
noise as may be heard near half a mile 
off; all the while scratching down 
their faces with their nails, till they 
make the blood run down their cheeks. 
This they continue to do half an hour 
or more every day for a considerable 
space, and afterwards once a week, or 
as the fit shall take the widow ; and 
thus in and out, it may be for a whole 
year. How sincere this their sorrow 
is it would be hard to tell ; but if it be 
no more than that of some of our Eng- 
lish widows is, it is wittily and truly 
described in Sir Roger L’Estrange’s 
fable.” 

The manner of teaching their chil- 
dren is this :—* Every one hath a thin 
board of oak, scorred white, to write 
on; their ink is commonly a little 
burnt wood mixt with water; their 
pen is made of a cane, for they hold it 
to be unlawful to write with a quill 
as Christians do. The scholar being 
thus furnished, after some few direc- 
tions, the master speaks the boy’s les- 
son, which is some of the Alcoran, 
and the boy writes it; which done, he 
is not only bound to read it, but to 
learn it without book. And this he is 
to do every day, till he hath retained a 
considerable part of the Alcoran in his 
memory. The boy having learned his 
day's lesson, rubs it out, and then 
whitens his table again to write down 
the next day’s lesson.” The correc- 
tion or punishment for scholars, and 
for children at work, was beating them 
on the bare feet. Their veneration 
for the Koran is excessive. They call 
it Calam Allah—the Word of God; 
and, says Pitts, “on the ferrel of it 
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there is written, (commonly in golden 
letters), touch not without being clean 
or washed. They will not suffer it to 
touch the ground, if they can help it ; 
and if it chance at any time to fall, 
they check themselves for it, and with 
haste and concern recover it again, 
and kiss it, and put it to their fore- 
head in token of profound respect. 
When they hold it in their hands, 
they’ll never hold it below their mid- 
dle, accounting it too worthy to be 
touched by any of the lower parts. If 
they are going a journey, and carry it 
with them, they will be sure to secure 
it well in a sear-cloth or cloth bag, 
hanging it under their arm-pits. Nay, 
I have known’ many that could not 
read one tittle of it, to carry some 
part of it always about with them, 
esteeming it as a charm to preserve 
them from hurt and danger.” 

The Moors are described as a people 
much given to sloth, “so very lazy 
that they make their wives saddle their 
horses. After sowing time, they have 
nothing to do, nor betake themselves 
to anything, but only wait for the har- 
vest. When their corn is cut, and 
brought all together, they immediately 


tread it out, and winnowit, and then put 
it into great pits in the open field, with 
straw at the bottom and sides, and 
dug all round, of some depth. They 
never dress or dung their grounds as 
we do, and yet they have great plenty ; 
for it is a common thing to see ten, 
fifteen, nay twenty stalks, shoot up to- 
gether. Nay, I have been told of sixty 
or more, which is very wonderful. 
This plenty is of wheat and barley, for 
rye and oats they have none.” In the 
interior, the sight of a Christian was 
new and strange to the natives, “I 
remember,” says Pitts, “ when I was 
journeying with my patroon from 
Bona, which is some hundreds of miles 
eastward of Algier, we did every night 
quarter in the Moors’ tents; and the 
Moors, both men, women, and chil- 
dren, would fiock to see me; and I 
was much admired by them for having 
flaxen hair, and being of a ruddy com- 
plexion. I heard some of them say, 
‘Behold! what a pretty maid itis? 
Others said, ‘ J never saw a Nazarene 
before; I thought they had been like 
unto swine, but I see now they are 
children of men.’” 


[The remainder of Pitts’ history, his pilgrimage to Mecca, his account of 
what afterwards befel him, and how he contrived to effect his escape, are 
curious and entertaining ; but they must form the subject of another paper, as 
our limits for the present are already exhausted. ] 


TO A MOTHER SMILING ON HER SLEEPING INFANT. 


Enthusiast fond, whom hope beguiles, 
What visions dost thou see ? 

Thou gazest on the babe with smiles, 
Thinking what he will be. 


Gaze on and smile—in after years 
When time has changed the scene, 
Thou 'lt gaze upon the man with tears, 

Thinking what he has been. 
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ARIOSTO—PART III. 


In our analysis of the Ontanvo Funt- 
oso, we have omitted all mention of 
the subordinate adventures of Ariosto’s 
numberless heroes and heroines, satis- 
fied that the study of the poem will be 
most aided by endeavouring to fix the 
reader’s attention on the three main 
streams of narrative which we have 
indicated, and with one or other of 
which every more minute incident will 
be found connected. Of these we 
have already detailed the loves of 
Rogero and Bradamante; and we 
have pursued the adventures of Or- 
lando to his restoration from the over- 
whelming calamity which gives its 
name to the work, and the descrip- 
tion of which is the most appalling 
proof of poetic power which perhaps 
exists in any poem of any age or 
country. The third and main subject 
of the poem is Charlemagne’s repul- 
sion of the Saracenic invaders from 
France ; and this is a part of the work 
to which we think that justice has 
scarcely been done. Ariosto is the 
first poet who has dealt with Charle- 
magne as a man; and, accordingly, in 
his poem alone does he appear to any 
advantage. Wonders upon wonders 
are so accumulated by the rhymers 
and prosers who had first delineated 
this really great man, that, to exhibit 
him in his true dimensions, showed 
some boldness; and Ariosto’s success 
has justified his deviations into the 
language of possible truth from the 
marvellous legends which he found, 
and which, on a less important occa- 
sion, he would have delighted to imi- 
tate, and perhaps exaggerate. Turpin 
had described Charles with dark hair, 
ruddy countenance, with a stern as- 
pect—but his form graceful and ele- 
gant. It is well that the worthy 
archbishop has filled up these outlines, 
as we might have pictured to ourselves 
something very different from his no- 
tion of grace and elegance. His hero's 
legs were thick—he was eight feet 
high—and his belly would have done 
honour to any alderman. It seemed 
impossible to the old romancers that 


an empire so extensive as Charle- 
magne’s should not have {required a 
giant for its ruler. Turpin, too, 
makes him consume food enough at 
each meal to have satisfied the wants 
of even a larger animal frame than he 
has given him; but the great em- 
peror has more serious causes of com- 
plaint against those who have under- 
taken to give us his picture—for they 
had formed their notions of living by 
dignity and kingly intellect from Lewis 
the Fat, and Lewis the Foolish, and 
Lewis the Pious, and Lewis the Stam- 
merer—and united in the person of 
Charles, the faults and the follies of 
all. Ariosto has used him better; 
for though there is little reason to 
doubt that the character of Charle- 
magne in his and Boyardo’s poem, and 
the leading incidents, are made up by 
uniting into one his grandfather 
Charles Martel and his brother Car- 
loman; yet this identification was 
not beyond the rightful privileges of 
the poet, and at all events associates 
him with more respectable company. 
The identification of Charlemagne 
with his brother, in all probability, 
originally arose from mistake, although 
we think nothing could be more na- 
tural than to ascribe intentionally to 
the greatest man of a tribe or race all 
the qualities that exhibited themselves 
in any branch of the same stock. 


- “Tt is,” says Michelet, “a mistake to 
suppose that Charlemagne is the trans- 
lation of Caro.us Macnus. Charle- 
magne is a corruption of Carloman— 
Kari-Mann—the strong man. In the 
chronicles of St. Denys we find Challes 
and Challemaines for Charles and Car- 
loman— (maine being the French cor- 
ruption of mann, as lana makes laine, 
&e.) A still more decisive proof occurs 
in the chronicles of Theophanes, who 
calls Carloman Kagevarsuayvs; both 


brothers then bore the same name.” 


So says Michelet ; and it is not easy 
to imagine a more pregnant element 


of confusion, The probability of the 
adventures of Charles Martel being 
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transferred to him was increased by 
the very indefinite use of the word 
« Saracen,” which, at one time, meant 
the Mahometan misbeliever; at ano- 
ther, was used, by an easy transition, 
for Christians supposed to be unsound 
in the faith; and ultimately for any per- 
sons with whom there were any causes 
of enmity, or even dislike ; and Charles 
Martel’s exploits were thus transferred 
to his descendants. Charles Martel 
was the son of a Pepin, and the father 
of that Pepin, whose name is the first 
of the Carolingian kings of France ; 
and the four sons of the first Pepin 
were the heroes who were for ever 
fought with the four sons of Aymon, 
the era of whose adventures was trans- 
ferred to a later date, either by the 
inherent privilege of the minstrel—as 
in alate poem we read of the mar- 
riage of Helen of Troy with a Ger- 
man conjuror of the middle ages— 
or, perhaps, by mistake, under cir- 
cumstances not unlikely to perplex 
an accurate investigator of the few 
and obscure authorities then accessible 
to any person feeling an interest in 
such inquiries. Dr. Leyden suggests 
an additional element of error :—* In 
the Armorican language, meur signi- 
fies great mayne ; and marra, a mat- 
tock, martel ; so that, instead of Char- 
Jemagne and Charles Martel, we have 
Charlemeur and Charlemarra—names 
which, from the similarity of sound, 
might be easily confounded.”* Whe- 
ther through mistake or design, there 
can be little doubt of the identification 
in romance and popular fiction of 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne. 
Among the reasons why the exploits 
of the former have been ascribed to 
the latter, one must have been the un- 
limited advantages to the cause of 
Christianity and civilization of Martel’s 
decisive victory over the African in- 
vaders. The church, in its gratitude, 
was unwilling to ascribe such a triumph 
to Martel, whose very right to the 
name of Christian was doubtful, and 
whose name of “the Hammer” (Mar- 
teau) is understood by many of the 
French historians to imply a dedica- 
tion to THor, whose appropriate em- 
blem—the sign, we are told, of pagan 
compact and property, as well as of 
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barbaric conquestt—was the Hammer. 
In spite of his services, Martel was the 
horror and execration of the church, 
for the very excellent reason, that his 
best means of paying his soldiery was 
with the spoils of monasteries and 
bishoprics. It must be said that the 
plunder of bishoprics was borne with 
more patience, and is recorded with 
less indignation by the chroniclers of 
these days, than the ruin of monasteries 
and the secularization of church lands. 
Where a bishopric was plundered, 
the unfortunate bishop was soon got rid 
of summarily—he was most often 
slain—another took his bishopric, and 
little inquiry was likely to be made 
as to the rights which had been disre- 
garded, or the property swept away. 
It became another thing when strangers 
and aliens were given the broad lands, 
and when the only tonsure that made 
clerks of the soldiers, to whom the 
best livings were given in ‘perpetuity, 
was the stroke of the Saracen sabre or 
Saxon sword. “ This Charles Martel” 
—thus one of the old chroniclers writes - 
—‘‘the offspring of a slave, aconcubine 
—more audacious than all the kings 
his predecessors, gave not only the 
bishopric of Reims, but many others 
in the kingdom of France, to laymen 
and counts, so as to deprive the bishops 
of all power over the goods and affairs 
of the church. But all the harm 
he had wrought on this, and on 
the other churches of Christ, the 
Lord, by a just judgment, caused to 
revert on his own head. For we read 
in the writings of the fathers, that St. 
Pulcherius, formerly Bishop of Or- 
leans, whose body rests in St. Trudo’s 
monastery, being one day at prayer, 
absorbed in the meditation of heavenly 
things, was swept into the other world, 
and there, through revelation of the 
Lord, saw Charles tormented in the 
lowest hell. When he inquired the 
cause from the angel who conducted 
him, the latter replied that, by the 
sentence of the holy men who on the 
last day would hold the balance toge- 
ther with the Lord, he was condemned 
to everlasting punishment for having 
laid hands on their possessions. St. 
Pulcherius, on his return to this 
world, hastened to relate what he had 
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seen to St. Boniface and to Fulrad, 
Abbot of St. Denis, and King Pepin’s 
principal chaplain, telling them, in 
proof of the truth of what he related 
of Charles Martel, that, on searching 
his tomb, they would not find his body ; 
and, in fact, when they went to his 
place of interment and opened his 
tomb, a serpent issued out of it, and 
the tomb was found empty and black- 
ened as if scorched by fire.” This was 
calculated to remove all doubt of the 
fact from the minds of the most incre- 
dulous in the days of St. Boniface and 
St. Pulcherius, and in ours to esta- 
blish pretty plainly the temper in 
which churchmen were likely to think 
of Martel, and the probability of their 
transferring to every body or any body 
whatever good he did by design, or 
whatever might have been the for- 
tuitous or the providential consequence 
of his acts. The Charlemagne of 
romance was of somewhat greater 
bulk than Turpin’s hero, though scarce 
a giant, as giants were at the time. 
He was, says the author of “ Roland 
and Ferragus,” who quotes his autho- 
rity,* twenty feet in height, strong in 
proportion, with black hair and red 
face. At the festivals of Easter, 
Whitsuntide, St. James’s Day, and at 
Christmas, he wore “the holy crown 
of thorn.” He dined on those solemn 
days in public, surrounded by his 
knights, and having a drawn sword 
carried before him. At night his bed 
was guarded by a hundred knights, 
each bearing in one hand a lighted 
torch, in the other a naked falchion. 
The height of Charles is a proof that 








‘“‘ Innumerable ladders for the scale 


the late Doctor Southey was under 
some strange mistake, when he said 
that the giants of romance were not 
much taller than the great men exhi- 
bited at every fair, as the latest impor- 
tations from Ireland; and his shrewd 
observation, that the minstrels who 
tell of the man’s height and size do 
not say one word of that of his horse, 
from which he concludes that the 
horse was of the ordinary dimensions, 
is met by the fact, that minute as are 
the descriptions of beds, and chairs, 
and tables, the poet never feels it ne- 
cessary to say one word of their size 
being proportioned to that of the per- 
sonage who is to use them. That 
Charles was no great things in the 
way of height was, however, proved 
on one occasion at Pampeluna, when 
the soldan of Babylon sent Ferragus 
to challenge and fight him. As to 
Ferragus— 


“‘He had twenty men’s strength ; 
And forty feet of length 
This paynim had ; 
And four feet in the face, 
Ymetenf in the place ; 
And fifteen in brede.t 
His nose was a foot and more ; 
His brow as bristles wore 
(He that saw it said) ; 
He looked loathlche,§ 
And was swarthy as pitch— 
Him might men dread.” 


The enemies whom the Charlemagne 
of Ariosto has to deal with are more 
like human beings than his challenger 
at Pampeluna—and his danger is not 
the less serious. The Saracen inva- 
ders are at the walls of Paris— 


Had been collected upon every hand, 

And plank, and beam, and hurdle’s twisted mail, 
For different uses, at the king’s command ; 
And bridge and boat, and what might more avail 
Than all the rest,—a first and second band 

For the assault (so bade the monarch) form, 


Who will himself go forth with them that storm. 


«“ The emperor, on the vigil of the day 
Of battle within Paris, every where, 


By priest and friar, of orders black and grey 
And white, bad celebrate mass-rite and prayer ; 
And those, who had confest a fair array, 
And from the Stygian demons rescued were, 
Communicated in such fashion all, 


As if they were the ensuing day to fall. 


* <« As the Latin us said.” 
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** At the high church, he, girt with paladine, 
And preachers of the Word and barons brave, 
With much devotion at those acts divine, 
Assisted, and a fair example gave ; 
And there, with folded hands and face supine, 
Exclaimed—‘ O Lord! although my sins be grave, 
Permit not that, in this their utmost need, 
Thy people suffer for their king’s misdeed. 


‘¢¢ And if that they should suffer is thy will, 
And that they should due penance undergo, 
At least delay thy purpose to fulfil ; 
So that thine enemies deal not the blow. 
For when ’tis given him in his wrath to kill 
Us, who are deemed thy friends, the paynim foe, 
That thou art without power to save will ery, 
Because thou lettest thy faithful people die. 


*¢¢ And, for one faithless found against thy sway, 
A hundred shall throughout the world rebel ; 
So that false Babel’s law will have its way, 
And thus thy blessed faith put down and quell. 
Defend thy suffering people, who are they 
That purged thy tomb from heathen bounds and fell, 
And many times and oft, by foes offended, 
Thy holy church and vicars have defended. 


‘«* That our deserts unfitting are to place 

I th’ scale against our mighty debt, I know: 
Nor pardon can we hope, if we retrace 

Our sinful lives ; but if thou shouldest bestow, 
In aid, the gift of thy redeeming grace, 

The account is quit and balanced that we owe; 
Nor can we of thy succour, Lord, despair, 
While we in mind thy saving mercy bear.’” 


His genius, a good angel, bears the _ is of exceeding beauty— 
prayer to heaven, The next stanza 


‘**E furo altri infiniti in quello istante 
Da tali messagier ’portati a Dio; 
Che come gli ascoltar ’l’anime sante 
Dipinte di pietade il viso pio 
Tutte miraro il Sempiterno amante 
E gli mostraro il comun lor desio, 
Che la justa orazion fosse esaudita 
Del popolo Christian che chiede aita.” 


Rose’s translation does not satisfy us— 


‘* Infinite other prayers, as well preferred, 

Were by like couriers to the Godhead’s ear 

So borne; which, when the blessed spirits heard, 
They all together gazed with pitying cheer 

On their eternal, loving Lord; and, stirred 
With one desire, besought that he would hear 

The just petition to his ears conveyed, 

Of this his Christian people seeeking aid.” 


The prayers are favourably received rhymes seem tc us to render more 
by the power to whom they are ad- easy the transition from sublimity to 
dressed. Old Harington’s stanza playfulness— 


Then to the angel Michael straight he beckoned 
Who not a little of his calling reckoned.’ 
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Some English troops had arrived a 
short time before to the assistance cf 
Charlemagne, under the command of 
Rinaldo, and Michael's commission is 
to the effect that they shall be guided 
in silence and secrecy to Paris. He 
is also told that a part of the eternal 
purpose is, that dissentions shall rage 
in the camp of the invaders; and, in 
order to execute this twofold commis- 
sion, he, when he arrives on earth, 
goes to seek out Silence and Discord. 


[Jan. 


There is some truth in the observation 
that, when Harington abridges Ari- 
osto, it is the poetry which he sacri- 
fices. For instance, the stanza, which 
we have just quoted in the original, is 
omitted by him; and now, when the 
poet describes the descent of Michael, 
the fanciful imagery by which his pas- 
sage through the clouds is indicated, 
has no place in the strange old ver- 
sion. These are the passages in which 
Rose is most successful— 


“* Where’er the angel Michael turns his wing, 
The clouds are scattered and the sky turns bright.” 


In the more playful parts of the 
narrative, however, we think Har- 
ington almost always superior to his 
modern rival, and we shall avail our- 
selves of his description of the angel's 
adventures. Had an English poet 
to deal with such a subject, he pro- 
bably would not have thought very 
anxiously on the way in which silence 
should be personified, and it is scarce 
likely that his first thought would 
have been to preserve what Sir John 
Harington esteems “an _ excellent 


decorum, for, making Discord and 
Fraud of the feminine gender, he still 


makes Silence of the masculine, as the 
like pretty conceit is in our Cam- 
bridge comedy Pedantius, where the 
Pedantius himself examining the gram- 
matical instruction of this verse cedant 
arma toge, concedat laurea lingua, 
upon special consideration of the two 
last words taught his scholar that laurea 
lingua sunt utraque feminini generis sed 
lingua potissimum, and so consequently 
Silence might not by any means be of 
the feminine gender.” 

The angel while descending to 
earth considers well his task—he has 
heard of monasteries and institutes of 
devotion where the rules of the order 
enjoin silence—where the word is 
written up in the dormitory, in the 


Discords 
apparel and 
description. 
Virgil. Et 
scissa gaudens 
vadit discordia 
pada, 


refectory, and in the choir, and he 
goes to an abbey where he can have 
no doubt that Silence will be found 
with quiet and peace of mind—alas, 
for poor Michael’s mistake, he might 
as soon have thought of travelling 
in our day to the hall of the law 
courts for justice, or the platforms 
of religious controvertialists for theo- 
logy. Love, or Peace, or Humility, 
are not to be found in the cloister ; 
on the contrary, their places are 
occupied by Avarice, and Anger, and 
Pride, and Envy, and Idleness, and 
Cruelty. These had chased away 
all that was better; and if Silence 
was ever thought of, it was when the 
mind of a novice dwelt on some 
fading tradition of the days of old. 
Among the ill-looking ladies who 
haunted the place, however, he luckily 
saw Discord, the second object of 
his search. This was fortunate, for 
he would never have thought of look- 
ing for her in a convent; in fact, 
when she met his eye, he had-been 
thinking of going to Avermes, in 
search of her—among the actual 
damned—and now he finds her in this 
other hell (who would credit it ?) in 
the midst of holy services and masses. 
Discord is soon recognized by the 
angel. 


‘* He knew her by her weed of sundrie hew, 
Patched with infinit vnequall lists, 
Her skin in sundrie places naked vew, 
At diuerse rents and cuts, he may that lists. 
Her haire was gray, and red, and blacke, and blue ; 
And hard, and soft, in laces some she twists, 


Some hangeth down, vpright some standeth staring 
As if each haire with other had bene squaring. 


** Her lap was full of writs and of citations, 
Of processes, of actions and arrests, 


Of bills, of answers, and of replications, 
In courts of Delegats, and of Requests, 
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Grieuing the simple sort with great vexations ; 
She had resorting to her as her guests, 

Attending on her circuits and her iourneyg, 

Scriu’ners and clarks, and Jawyers and atturneys. 












“** The Angell calleth her, and bids her go 

Unto the Turks as fast as she can hye, 

Amongst their kings such seeds of strife to sow, 
As one of them may cause the tother dye: 

Then he demaundeth her if she do know 
‘Within what place Silence doth vse to lye, 

He thought that she, that traueld much about 

In stirring strife, might hap to find him out. 










‘** T cannot call to mind (quoth she) as yet 

That I haue talkt with Silence any time, 

I heare them talke of him, and praise his wit, 
And secretnesse to couer anie crime ; 

Fraud. But my companion Fraud can serue you fit, 

For she hath kept him companie som time,’ 

And which was Fraud she pointeth with her finger, 

Then hence she hies and doth no longer linger. 










Description ‘* Fraud shewd in comly cloths a louely look, 
Tr An humble cast of eye, a sober pace, 
And so sweet speech, a man might her haue tooke, 
For him that sayd, hail Marie full of grace, 
But all the rest deformedly did looke, 
Full of all filthinesse, and foule disgrace, 
Hid vnder long large garments that she ware, 
Vnder the which a poisond knife she bare. 










‘¢ The Angell asketh her if she do know, 
The place where Silence makes his habitation, 
‘ Forsooth (quoth Fraud) he dwelled long ago, 
With the wise sages of the Greekish nation, 
Archytas and Pithagoras (I trow) 
That chiefe to vertue had her inclination, ' 
And afterward he spent these latter yeers, 
With Carmelite and with Sainct Bennet friers. 














** ¢ But since these old Philosophers did faile,™ 
And these new saints their saintlike life did change, 
He sought new places for his most auaile. 
And secret and vneertaine he doth range, 
Somtime with theeues that true men do assale, 
Somtime with louers that delight in change, 
Somtime with traitors he doth bide, and furder} 
I saw him late with one that did a murder. 









‘* With clippers and with coygners he doth stay, 
Somtime in secret dens and caues obscure, 
And oft he chaungeth places day by day, - 
For long he cannot in a place endure. 

But I can tell you one most readie way, 
Where you to find him out shall be most sure, 
Go where as Sleepe doth dwell, and out of doubt, 
At midnight you shall find him therabout,’ 











“ Though Fraud by custome vse to lye, aud fayne 

Yet was this tale so euidently trew, 

The angell now no longer doth remayne, 
But with his golden wings away he flew, 

To Arabie, where in a country playne, 
Far from all villages and Cities vew, 

There lieth a vale with woods so ouergrown, 

As scarce at noone the day light there is shown. 
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** Amid this darke thicke wood, there is a caue, 


Sleepe. Whose entraunce is with luie ouerspread, 
They haue no light within, nor none they craue, 
Here Sleepe doth couch his euer drousie head, 
Slouth. And Slouth lyes by, that seems the goute to haue, 
Idleness. And Idlenes, not so well taught as fed, 


Forgetfulness. They point Forgetfulnes the gate to keepe, 
That none come in nor out to hinder sleepe. 


** She knowes no names of men, nor none will learne, 

Their messages she list not vnderstand, 

She knowes no busines doth her concearn, 

Silence, SILENCE is sentinell of all this band. 

And vnto those he comming doth discearn, 
To come no neare, he beckens with his hand, 

He treadeth soft, his shoes are made of felt, 

His garment short, and girded with a belt.” 


The passage we have quoted is, on 
the whole, faithful, although some- 
what of Ariosto’s playfulness is lost, 
—at least we are not.quite satisfied 
with the account which Harington 
gives in stanza 78 (corresponding 
with 89 of the original) of the 
change of manners of the gen- 
tleman in quest of whom he 
is. Ariosto tells us that after the 
schools of the philosophers had past 
away, and after the monks of St. 
Bennet had ceased to keep the young 
scamp on the right road, he began 
to keep but indifferent company— 
walked out at night with lovers on 
their walks to their mistresses—that 
he walked hand in glove with Treason, 
and even had been seen with Homicide. 
The gradual depravation of his cha- 
racter is given by Ariosto very dis- 
tinctly, and cannot be spelled out of 
his translators, without some trouble. 
The passage is one that Rose might 
have been expected to have given 
with comic effect ; but Rose is some- 
times satisfied with a faint solemn 
smile, without giving his reader much 
perception of the joke; and his de- 
termination to diffuse in his English 
translation, every thing into the 
same space which it occupies in the 
less compact language of Italy, 
often deadens and flattens what he 
has to say. From whatever cause, 


the passage is heavily rendered by 
him. 

The reader of Ariosto’s own de- 
scription of Fraud, concealing the 
deformities of her person with a 
long large cloak, is not unlikely to 
be reminded of Burns’ scoundrel, who 
used a similar expedient when “for 
a mantle large and broad he wraps 
him in religion.” This is lost in Har- 
ington. The brown dress, too, which Si- 
lence wears as he glides about to watch 
all comers to the house of Sleep, seems 
to us almost as necessary a part of 
the picture as his shoes of felt, but 
where so much is good we ought not 
to complain. 

Theangel, when he sees Silence, ap- 
proaches him, and informs him in a 
whisper that it is the command of 
heaven that he shall conduct Rinaldo 
and his company to Paris, and leave 
them within the walls, but this is to be 
done with such secrecy that the Sa- 
racens shall know nothing of it. 
Silence answers with an affirma- 
tive inclination of his head, and 
follows the angel to Picardy. The 
angel has the power of diminishing 
distance, and doing what he will in 
less than no time. Rinaldo and his 
band with this unseen aid are trans- 
ported to Paris—themselves quite un- 
conscious that a miracle has smoothed 
their way and given wings to their feet : 


‘* Silence the advancing troop kept skirting round 
In front and flank and rear of the array: 
Above the band he spread a mist profound, 
And every where beside ’twas lightsome day : 
Nor through the impeding fog the thrilling sound 
Of horn was heard without or trumpets bray, 
He next the hostile paynims went to find 


And with, I know not what, made deaf and blind.’* 


* Rose. 
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While these preparations were 
made by heaven and earth for the 
defence of Paris, King Agramant 
was already in the suburbs with his 
infantry, determining at once to make 
the attack on the city. The numbers 
of the Moorish host can only be 


‘** The larum-bell in every place doth ring 
About the town with strange disordered sound, 
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told by one able to count the trees 
of the woody Appenine—or the waves 
of the Atlantic—or the eyes with 
which heaven beholds at midnight 
the thefts of lovers, for thus the 
amatory poet indicates the countless 
host of stars. 


In churches matins they do say and sing, 

Some kneeling down, some grovelling in the ground, 
If gold were unto God so grateful thing, 

As good men think no doubt there would be found 
Enough in this extremity, that would 


Make all the saints new images of gold. 


“There might you see godly old men and just, 
Lamenting that their lives so long did last, 


And call them happy that were laid in dust, 
And buried many years and ages past. 
But gallant youths devoid of all mistrust, 
Nor with these perils any whit aghast, 

Whom enemies nor engines none appals, 


The defence of the city is, however, 
provided for ‘by Charles, with great 
anxiety. Some worked at the ma- 


Go to defend right manfully the walls.” 


** Charles, never in one place, with restless care, 
Provides defence and succour everywhere. 


“ Paris is seated in a spacious plain, 
In the midst—the heart of France—more justly say ; 


chines, some tossed wild fire on the 
assailants. 


A stream flows into it, and forth again, 

But first the passing waters, as they stray, 
An island form, and so secure the main 

And better part, dividing on their way. 
The other two (three separate quarters note) 


The two walls extended several 
miles, and presented many favourable 
points to assailants. Agramant, how- 





Within the river girds, without the moat.” 


‘* As swarming to assail the pastoral bowl, 
With sound of stridulous wing, through summer sky, 





ever, is unwilling to divide his forces, 
and he assails it on the west alone. 


Or relics of a feast, their luscious dole, 

Repair the ready numbers of the fly ; 
As starlings to the vineyard’s crimsoning pole 

With the ripe clusters charged,—heaven’s conclave high 
Filling, as they advanced, with noise and shout, 


The wall, on the side where the 
city was assailed, was surrounded by a 
wet ditch. Through this, Rodomont 
plunges at the head of the storming 
party, carries the bertesca, a wooden 
platform placed within it, and near its 
summit, and from which Charles, and 
the defenders of Paris, pour pitch and 
hurl wild fire on the assailants. Be- 


Fast hurried to the storm the Moorish rout.” 





yond this wall was a‘second dyke, di- 
vided from the first by a dry ditch, 
into which Rodomont drives his party 
of assailants; he himself leaps the 
ditch; his followers, while plant- 
ing their ladders against the wall, are 
destroyed by combustibles which the 
Parisians had placed in the second 
moat. Of the troop, which had con- 
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sisted of ‘twenty thousand, nineteen 
thousand are thus destroyed. Rodo- 
mont is saved by the accident of his 
daring leap. He, it would seem, does 
not know the fate of his companions, 
while he deals destruction on whoever 
he meets within the city. Charlemagne 
and his warriors know nothing of the 
slaughter which is going on, as they 
are on the walls of the bartizan, while 
Rodomont is slaying his victims, many 
of them defenceless old men and wo- 
men—many of them priests, or persons 
whom, in ordinary circumstances, re- 
verential feeling would have regarded 
as sacred, even in the wildest atroci- 
ties of war. Rodomont’s fury is not 
satiated by this promiscuous carnage ; 
he arms himself with wild fire, and 
sets fire to the houses, which then were 
altogether made of wood, as even in 
the poet’s time six-tenths of them con- 
tinued to be. The fire did not con- 
sume them rapidly enough for the infu- 
riate Saracen’s wishes, and with strength 
given by the inspiration of madness, he 
tears down walls and roofs with his 
hands. Had this wild devil’s frantic 
work within the streets of the city, 
been at all seconded by equal success 
on the part of the assailants from 
without, Paris must have been lost 
that day. Agramant makes an as- 
sault on one of the gates of the city 
that he thought unprotected. It is not 
his fault that Charlemagne and all his 
more distinguished captains at once 
rush where the danger threatens. Thou- 
sands, French and Germans, without 


Lancaster, move between both. Old 
Harington is a little impertinent in 


** The Paladin the Irishmen employs 
More inland with a wider wheel to go.” 


The English, led by the Duke of 


** And with the Irish band he first indents, 





number and without name, defend the 
gate. Allwould have been unavailing, 
if it had not been that the English 
forces, under Rinaldo, were at the 
moment approaching. Three leagues 
higher up than Paris, Rinaldo had 
thrown a bridge over the river, and 
led his forces by crooked paths along 
its left bank. He had already sent six 
thousand archers and two thousand 
horse, which were to enter the town 
by the gates of St. Denis and St. 
Martin. With them he had sent on 
his baggage-train and store-carriages, 
and now appeared himself with the 
rest of the forces under his command. 
Rinaldo encourages the English and 
Scottish soldiers, by the recollection 
that their own coasts have been often 
plundered by heathen pirates, and now 
is the proper time to teach all such 
persons a great moral lesson. If the 
Franes and they are not natives of 
one common country, yet surely they 
are Christians, and the cause now is, 
that of their common church. Re- 
member, too, he added, that these 
Eastern dogs are ill-armed, and that 
we have only to drive an undisciplined 
rabble before us. 

His army is composed of soldiers 
from Scotland, Ireland, and England. 
We adopt the poet's order. Zerbino, 
the son of the king of Scotland, is 
given the honourable duty of first as- 
sailing the Barbarians, and for this 
purpose he is ordered to march along 
the banks of the river. 





his additions to his original; for he 
tells us of Rinaldo’s arrangement being 
somewhat different— 





To spoil their lodgings, and to rob their tents.” 


Rinaldo, when he had given his 
commands, and put his men in marching 
order, rode on rapidly before them. 

Jiwas in vain that Silence and the 
Angel had hitherto accompanied his 
progress; a shout is raised by the 
Christian forces on his arrival that 
chills every Pagan heart. He is 
scarce arrived before he gives battle to 
the leading men of the assailing party ; 
they fly, and the Scots, under Zerbino, 


come up to the pursuit. Agramant 
himself comes to the rescue. The 
current of victory changes, and is 
again turned by Rinaldo. The Moors 
seem to have the worst of it, when the 
attention of Charlemagne and the rest 
is called to. the pressing calamity 
within the walls, in Rodomont’s fren- 
zied outrages. The messenger who 
communicates the intelligence, believes 
that it is a fiend whom the prince of the 
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air, in his enmity to the faith, has 
commissioned to ravage and destroy. 
We wish that we could find room 
for the reflections with which Ariosto 
opens the next division of his poem. 
It is only, he tells us, when the sins of 
men have outraged the patience of 
heaven, that such scourges as the 
Neros and the Attilas are sent to in- 
flict God’s punishment on irreclaimable 
guilt. What then must have been the 
crimes of the Christians at a time 
when such a plague as he describes is 
let loose onthem. Charlemagne burns 
with anger and indignation, when he 
beholds the utter prostration of his 


people at the sight of Rodomont. 
‘** He is but a man,” cries the emperor, 
“a man, and, if you will but believe 
it, altogether in our power—encom- 
passed within walls which he cannot 
overpass.” Saying this, he makes 
way to the square, where all the people 
have thronged to the royal palace ; 
numbers had climbed the roofs—num- 
bers had, without, however, any very. 
fixed purpose of availing themselves 
of its stores, instinctively fled to a 
place which was provided with ammu- 
nition. Rodomont was now at the 
gate of the palace. 


‘*‘ He with one daring hand, that scorned the world, 
Brandished the sword—the other wild fire hurled.” 


The crowd from above and within 
are occupied in hurling down wood 


and stone, column, and gilded beam, 
with no effect. 


‘** Rodomont stands before the portal, bright 


With steel, his head and bust secured in mail 
Like to a serpent, issued into light, 

Having cast off his slough diseased and stale, 
Who more than ever joying in his might, 

Renewed in youth, and proud of polished scale 
Darts his three tongues, fire flashing from his eyes, 
While every frighted beast before him flys.* 


Nor bulwark-stone, nor arbalest nor bow, 
Nor what upon the paynim smote beside, 
Sufficed to arrest the sanguinary foe, 
Who broke, and hewed, and shook that portal wide, 
And in his fury let such daylight through,t 
’ Twas easy to espy, and might be spied, 
In visages o’ercast in death-like sort, 
That full of people was the palace court. 


‘¢ Through those fair chambers echoed shouts of dread, 
And feminine lament from dame distrest ; 


* « Vestibulum ante ipsum, primo que in limine Pyrrhus 
Exultat, telis et luce coruscus aena ; 
Qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina pastus, 
Frigida sub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat, 
Nunc positis novus exuviis, nitidus que juventa, 
Lubrica convolvit, sublato pectore, terga 
Arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisulcis.” 
VIRGIL. 


+ The language is from Virgil, and the picture, with such change as circum- 
stances require. 
‘* Ingentem lato dedit ore fenestram. 
Adparet domus ingens et atria longa patescunt, 
Adparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum 
Armatos que vidunt stantes in limine primo.” 
VIRGIL. 
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And grieving, a the house, pale women fled, 


Who wept afflict 


sore, and beat their breast, 


Aud hugged the door posts, and the genial bed.”* 


So extreme seems to be the danger 
when the emperor arrives, with some 
of his most distinguished knights. 
The javelins flung at him might as 
well have been directed against a 
castle ; they fall off from him harm- 
less, and he slays several of his assail- 
ants. At last he is overborne and 


outwearied with numbers. Virgil 
supplies Ariosto with more than one 
simile, to illustrate the way in which 
this noble beast still shows his courage 
and determination while forced to re- 
tire, and the story of Turnus suggests 
the manner of his escape. He throws 
himself into the river. 


‘* Athwart the current swam with arms and all, 
As if by rocks upborne, the cavalier ; 
Though thou Antzus bred, and Hannibal, 
O Africa! thou never bredst his peer! 
When now across the stream, without the wall, 
He turned, and saw the royal town appear,— 
To have traversed all the city moved his ire, 
Leaving it undestroyed by sword or fire. 


** And him so sorely anger stung and pride, 
Thither he thought a second time to go; 
And from his inmost bosom groaned and sighed.” 


The narrative which we have given 
of the siege of Paris, extends in the 
original over several cantos of the 

oem, as the poet does not hesitate to 
interrupt his story, after the manner 


of the “ Improvisatore,” wherever its 


interest becomes highest. A love 
story in one part breaks the thread; 
in another, a description of the city 
of Damascus, with all its voluptuous 
luxuries, comes in contrast with the 
ruin of Paris, at a time when it seems 


impossible it should escape conflagra- 
tion. We have seen and quoted the 
passages of Virgil, which Ariosto 
translates rather than imitates, and 
we think that the modern poet often 
surpasses his model. This is more re- 
markable in a scene that follows the 
passages which we have been abridging, 
than in the scene of the siege itself. 
The rout of the Moors is for some 
time delayed by the valour of Dardinel. 
He is slain by Rinaldo. 


“ As languishes the flower of purple hue, 

Which levelled by the passing ploughshare lies ; 
Or as the poppy overcharged with dew, 

In garden droops its head in piteous wise : 
From life the leader of Zumara’s crew 

So, past his visage losing all it dyes, 
So past from life, and perished with their king, 
The heart and hope of all his following. 


** As waters will some time their course delay, 
Stagnant, and penned in pool by human skill, 
Which, when the opposing dyke is broke away, 
Fall, and with mighty noise the country fill; 





*<* At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu 
Miscetur ; penitus que cave plangoribus edes 
Femineis ululant . . : ° 
Tum pavide tectis matres ingentibus errant, 
Amplexeque tenent postes atque oscula figunt.” 


+ ‘“‘Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Lanquescit moriens lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur.” 
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Twas so the Africans, who had some stay 
While Dardinello valour did instil, 


Fled here and there, dismayed on every side, 


The confusion was such on the 
death of Dardinello, that it seemed un- 
likely that any of the infidels would 
ever make their way back to heathen 
lands. Marsilius, however, the Ma- 


When they him hurtling from his sell descried.” 


** But that dark night upon the field descended, 
And hushed all earthly matters, and suspended. 


“* By the Creator haply hastened, who 
Was moved to pity for the works he made ; 





hometan king of Spain, contrived to 
place a part of his host in full security. 
Two thirds are destroyed, and the ruin 
would have been greater— 






The blood in torrents ran the country throngh, 
Flooding the roads, while on the champaign laid 
Were eighty thousand of the paynim crew, 
Cut off that day by the destroying blade ; 
Last trooped from caverns, at the midnight hour, 


The emperor does not return into 
the city, but encamps the Moorish 
cantonments, and lights his watch fires. 
The Pagan fashions his ditch and bas- 
tions, and ramparts; but within his 
tents are fear and grief. The night is 
one of anxiety and alarm ; but Ariosto 
knows how to relieve his hearers from 
too intense sympathy. At times he 
shifts the scene and the subject with 
more dexterity than the tragic poet, of 
whose magical power of locomotion 
Horace tells ; at times the more gene- 
ral features of the picture are disre- 
garded, and he dwells on minute and 
particular detail. The battle scenes 
are given with a variety greater than 
that of Homer, and we have now a 
scene suggested by the Nisus and 


Villain and wolf, to spoil them, and devour.” 


‘‘ Of nimble frame, and strong was Cloridane, 
Throughout his life a follower of the chase. 


Euryalus of Virgil; but in which the 
beauty of the conception—we had al- 
most said of the execution—is greater 
in Ariosto than in the Roman poet. 

In our account of the portion of the 
poem which describes the madness of 
Orlando, we mentioned Medoro as the 
favoured lover and the happy husband 
of Angelica. We did not then tell 
our readers any thing of Medoro’s 
earlier history. The episode to which 
we would now direct attention will 
supply that defect, and show with what 
skill Ariosto has linked the different 
parts of his work together. 

There were two Moors of obscure 
birth, who had served in Dardinello’s 
company. 






A cheek of white, suffused with crimson grain, 
Medoro had—in youth a pleasing grace. 
Nor bound on that emprize, mid all the train, 
Was there a fairer or more jocund face. 
Crisp hair he had of gold, and jet-black eyes ; 
And seemed an angel lighted from the skies.* 


* “ Nisus erat porte custos acerrimus armis, 
Hyrtacides comitem nes quem miserat Ida 
Venatrix, jaculo celerem levibusque sagittis. 
Et juxta comes Euryalus, quo pulchrior alter 
Non fuit Eneadum, Trojana nec induit arma.” 


VIRGIL. 
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‘** These two were posted on a rampart’s height 
With more, to guard th’ encampment from surprise, 
When, ’mid the equal intervals at night, 
Medoro gazed on heaven with sleepy eyes. 
In all his talk, the stripling, woeful wight, 


Here cannot choose, but of his lord devise 
The royal Dardinel ; and evermore 
Him left unhonoured on the field, deplore.” 


He turns to Cloridane, the compa- 
nion of his watch, and tells him of his 
design to pass through Charles’s camp, 
and seek the dead body of his master 
in the field of the slain. Cloridane in 


vain seeks to dissuade him; and when 
his efforts are unavailing, accompanies 
his friend, determining to share his 
fate. 


** And thus resolved, disposing in their place 

Their guard’s relief, depart the youthful pair, 

Leave fosse and palisade, and in small space 
Are among ours who watch with little care. 

Who, for they little fear the paynim race, 
Slumber with fires extinguished every where. 

*Mid carriageg and arms they lie supine, 

Up to the eyes immersed in sleep and wine.”* 


The opportunity is not to be lost, 
and they slay several of the Franks, 
whom they find sleeping. Short inci- 
dents, characteristic of each of the 
sleepers who thus meets his death, are 
touchingly given, with some slight va- 
riations of circumstance from the si- 


milar scenes in the neid. They ap- 


must be awake among the numbers 
whose duty it is to keep watch and 
ward. There was the opportunity of 
enriching themselves with plunder ; 
and the temptation would have been 
irresistible, if Medoro’s heart, after 
he was satiated with revenge, had 
not remembered the sacred object 


roach the royal pavilion, but retire which demanded his first attention. 
in fear, not doubting but that some They go onto the field of battle. 


“« There, in the field, ’mid bow and falchion, lay, 
And shield and spear, in pool of purple stain, 
Wealthy and poor, the king and vassal’s corse, 
And, overthrown, the rider and the horse. 


** The horrid mixture of the bodies there, 
Which heaped the plain where roamed these comrades worn, 
Might well have aanead vain their faithful care 
Amid the mighty piles, till break of morn, 
Had not the moon, at young Medoro’s prayer, 
Out of a gloomy cloud put forth her horn. 


‘* At the youth’s prayer from parted cloud outshone, 
(Were it the work of faith or accident, ) 
The moon, as fair as when Endymion 
She circled in her naked arms: with tent, 
Christian or Saracen, was Paris-town 
Seen in that gleam, and hill and plain’s extent. 
With these Mount Martyr and Mount Lery’s height, 
This on the left and that upon the right.” 


* « Succedunt servant que vices . . ee 
Egressi superant fossas noctisque per umbram 
Castrainimicapetunt . . ..« ... . 
a ee a ae passim vino somno que per herbam 
Corpora fusa vident: arrectos littore currus 
Inter lora rotasque viros.” 
VIRGIL. 
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The moonlight, falling full on the 
shield of Dardinello, enables them to 
distinguish his white and red quarter- 
ings. They suppress all language of 
lamentation, lest it should be heard 
by the enemy, and their pious purpose 
frustrated. They place the dead body 
of their master on their shoulders, 
and hasten from the field. If the 
prayer of Medoro had any thing to 
say to the sudden appearance of the 
moon, the deceitful goddess was 
searcely his friend; for the same 
splendour that showed the object of 
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their search to our heroes, exposed 
them, as they were leaving the field, 
to the view of Zerbino and a party of 
Scots, who were returning to the 
camp after having passed the greater 
part of the night in chasing the flying 
Moors. Zerbino’s little troop were 
cavalry; and Cloridane flies, not 
doubting that Medoro would follow 
his example. The poor boy’s devo- 
tion to his master was stronger than 
the instinctive love of life; and the 
horsemen so place themselves as to 
render escape impossible. 


‘* Of old an ancient forest clothed that lair, 
Of trees and underwood a tangled maze, 
Of salvage beasts alone the wild repair, 
And like a labyrinth full of narrow ways.” 


The poet now tells us, in one of 
those happy transitional stanzas which 
have been imitated with such striking 
effect by Spenser and by Scott, that 
the prosperous man has little opportu- 
nity of distinguishing between true 
friends and faithless pretenders to the 
name; nay, the probability is that, 
were the heart and its emotions seen, 
and not the expressions which the 
outward features may be taught to 
assume, favourites at court should 
change places in the good opinion of 
the sovereign, with humble men feeling 
true attachment to their prince. How- 


ever this be, there can be no doubt of 
the fidelity of Medoro, whose lord is 
now dead, and who prefers death to 
discontinuing the affectionate office of 
preserving his body for sepulture. 
Cloridane has now advanced so far 
before Medoro that he can no longer 
hear his voice. His heart reproaches 
him ; and he returns to find his friend 
surrounded by Zerbino’s party. He 
knows not in what way to assist him, 
but thinks his best course is to sell his 
own and his friend’s life as dearly as 
he can. 


‘* Ambushed, his sharpest arrow to his bow, 
He fits and aims it with so true an eye, 
The feathered weapon bores a Scotchman’s brain, 
And lays the warrior dead upon the plain.” 


He shoots another arrow with the 
same effect, and then discovers him- 
self, and assailing the party with his 
sword, perishes. Zerbino takes pity on 
the affectionate Medoro, and is about 
to grant his request of burying his 
master’s body, when a ruffianly com- 
panion of his cuts a dialogue between 
him and Medoro short, by wounding 


Medoro with a lance. Zerbino is 
shocked at this brutality, and rushes 
on the villanous churl, who flies, and 
is followed by Zerbino and the whole 
troop. 

Medoro is thus left alone, and it 
would seem to die; but he is not long 
alone, and death is not his present 
destiny. 


‘* By chance arrived a damsel at the place, 
Who was (though mean and rustic was her wear) 
Of royal presence, and of beauteous face, 
And lofty manners, sagely debonair ; 
Her have | left unsung so long a space, 
That you will hardly recognise the fair.” 





* « Sylva fuit late dumis atque ilice nigra 
orth, quam densi complerant undique sentes.” 
Rara per occultos lucebat semita calles, 
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The lady who makes her appearance 
is no other than Angelica—so well 
known to the readers of epic romance. 

Angelica heals all his wounds. The 
cure is effected by the mingled efforts 
of magic, and chirurgery, and love; 
and the lady whose love was sought by 
so many, “ baptised and infidel”—who 
was the admiration of the courts of 
Europe, and Asia, and Africa—is won 
by this young knight, who has no 
other claim than that, which his devoted 
affection gives. With the assistance of 
a peasant, whom accident had led thi- 
ther, Angelica removes the wounded 
warrior, but not till he has fulfilled his 
pious duties to his lord; and the soli- 
tary retreat to which he is brought is 
soon taught to echo the name of his 
mistress. The scene is beautifully 
painted, and interposes seasonable re- 
lief to the reader, who is probably 
dazzled and confused by the perpetual 
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glitter and din of arms. Of Angelica 
our readers have heard before, in our 
accounts of the Jnnamorato and the 
Furioso, which, with Tasso, we feel 
obliged to consider asone poem. We 
wish that we had time to exhibit 
proofs of the delight with which 
Milton read those stories—a know- 
ledge of which is almost necessary, in 
order to understand many passages of 
the “ Paradise.’’ Most of our readers 
will remember the wonderful picture 
in the “ Paradise Regained,” describ- 
ing the war of the Parthians against 
the Seythians. After a description, 
in which the great poet lavishes ima- 
gery derived from a thousand sources, 
he rests in that which the romance of 
chivalry had suggested to his youthful 
imagination, and dwells with affection- 
ate recollection on the Italian poets, 
and the beautiful creation of their 
Angelica, whom all beheld with love. 


** Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 
The city of Galaphron, from whence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 
His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 
Both paynim and the peers of Charlemain”.* 


LINES, 


Break, break, my heart, 
What shouldst thou live for now ? 
Take, take, thy part, 


Oh earth, of this throbbing brow. 


Soul, soul, oh wing 


To heaven thy noiseless flight, 
Trouble and pain ye bring, 


Oh fly to the land of light! 


FLORENCE, 


* Paradise Regained, Book iii. 
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NEWMAN ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Apvocates of the Church of Rome 
have, of late years, recommended, 
with much industry and some address, 
a theory by which they hope to render 
the novelties of their creed defensible 
—the theory of development.” 
They insist that, as their church was 
designed to endure to the end of time, 
it must have been endued with power 
and aptitude to change its aspect as 
times and circumstances altered; and 
that the truths of which it was origi- 
nally appointed the guardian, must 
also have had within them germs of 
accommodation to the varied and pro- 
gressively complicating necessities of 
human society. Assuming this prin- 
ciple as established or conceded, Ro- 
man Catholic controversialists have 
claimed its protection and support for 
certain doctrines of their church, 
which in the light of the present 
century they dare not attempt to de- 
fend by the authority of Scripture, or 
the evidence of primitive antiquity. 
We have sometimes noticed argu- 
ments of this kind, and felt half pro- 
voked to attempt the exposure of them. 
On reflection, however, we forbore, 
not from the difficulty of the under- 
taking, but because, in the writings 
where we saw them most ably sus- 
tained, there appeared to us a spirit 
of levity, which sported with things in 
which it had no real faith, rather than 
a grave and earnest purpose to establish 
truth; and we thought that seriousrea- 
soning employed in the refutation of so- 
phisms so idle and wanton, if it had any 
other effect than that of being laughed 
at, could be effective only in giving per- 
manence and a semblance of reality to 
speculations which should be regarded 
bus as fantasies of an idle hour. The 
idea that the Romish inventions of 
times comparatively modern might not 
merely claim countenance from truths 
divinely revealed, but were actually 
part and parcel, and that, too, the 
best part of those primeval revelations, 
appeared to us too bold an effort of 
fancy to be for any length of time re- 
garded as any thing but a startling 
paradox; and although we saw that 
certain of our own divines had taken 


it up to play with, we thought that 
they, too, would soon weary of its 
absurdity, and that we might, without 
any degree of painful impatience 
await the hour when it would cease 
to engage or amuse. 

We do not regret our forbearance. 
It is not without its use to let folly 
have free course until it has “ deve- 
loped” its true genius—and such a 
development we have in Mr. New- 
man’s recent work. Had we the 
power to protect that gentleman from 
his lapse into grievous error, we should 
bitterly regret the not having exerted 
it; but conscious as we are that our 
persuasions and arguments could have 
no influence over a mind like his, we 
find consolation for his, we would hope 
temporary, departure from the faith, 
in the exposure he has been overruled 
to give, of the nature of those influ- 
ences or sophistries by which he has 
been led astray. 

We think it necessary to premise, 
that in our observations on Mr. New- 
man’s argument and conduct, we shall 
confine ourselves strictly within the 
limits of his recent revelations. There 
might be an advantage derived from 
going back to former works of this 
versatile and unstable man, and com- 
paring them with his last production. 
We desire no such advantage. We 
would more gladly take Mr. Newman 
at his best—in his own showing—in 
the robes in which he has presented 
himself for his second baptism; and 
judge of him by the valedictory volume 
which comes forth, an apology or an 
admonition to the Church and faith he 
was in the act of renouncing or be- 
traying—a tributary offering to the 
Church before which he desires to lay 
down the distinguishing prerogative of 
man, that of exercising the faculties 
and fulfilling the duties of a being en- 
dowed with reason. 

These latter duties, indeed, do not 
appear to have been rated highly in 
Mr. Newman’s judgment. It is not 
very long since he published a retrac- 
tation of certain charges he had made 
against the Church of Rome, and 
which he acknowledges having made, 
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not because he was convinced of their 
truth, but because he found or thought 
that there was a convenience in making 
them. A confession of this kind 
gives a useful insight into character. 
The man who abuses himself to circu- 
late calumny for any indirect advan- 
tage, can seldom rise to the dignity of 
truth, and cannot complain that he 
has become an object of suspicion and 
distrust. The reader shall judge how 
far Mr. Newman has placed himself 
in this humiliating position. We are at 
liberty to cite from his retractation, 
because he has reprinted it in an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to his “ Essay on 
the Development,” &c. 

Some years since a retractation of 
his appeared in the public prints, which 
he is desirous of formally acknow- 
ledging here, and of preserving. It 
is as follows :— 


“It is true that I have at various 
times, in writing against the Roman 
system, used not merely arguments, 
about which I am not here speaking, 
but what reads like declamation. 

**}. For instance, in 1833, in the Lyra 
Apostolica, I called it a ‘ Lost Church.’ 

2. Also, in 1833, I spoke of ‘the 
papal Apostasy,’ ina work upon the 
Arians. 

‘**3. In the same year, in No. 15, of 
the Series called the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ in which Tract the words are 
often mine, though I cannot claim it as 
a whole, I say— 

«¢¢ True, Rome is heretical now.’ 

“4, In 1834, I said in a Magazine— 

«The spirit of Old Rome has risen 
again in its former place, and has evi- 
denced its identity byits works. It has 
possessed the Church there planted, as 
an evil spirit might seize the demoniacs 
of primitive times, and makes her speak 
words which are not her own. In the 
corrupt Papal system, we have the very 
cruelty, the craft, and the ambition of 
the Republic ; its cruelty in its unspar- 
ing sacrifice of the happiness and virtue 
of individuals to a phantom of public 
expediency ; in its forced celibacy within, 
and its persecutions without; its craft 
in its falsehoods, its deceitful deeds and 
lying wonders, and its grasping ambi- 
tion in the very structure of its polity ; 
in its assumption of universal dominion, 
Old Rome is still alive; no where have 
its eagles lighted, but it still claims the 
sovereignty under another pretence. 
The Roman Church I will not blame, 
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but pity—she is, as I have said, spell- 
bound, as if by an evil spirit, she is in 
thraldom.’ 

‘* IT say in the same paper— 

***¢In the Book of Revelations, the 
sorceress upon the Seven Hills is not 
the Church of Rome, as is often taken 
for granted; but Rome itself, that bad 
spirit, which, in its former shape, was 
the animating principle of the fourth 
monarchy. In St. Paul’s prophecy it is 
not the ‘Temple or Church of God, but 
the man of sin in the Temple—the old 
man or evil principle of the flesh—which 
exalteth itself against God. Certainly 
it is a mystery of iniquity, and one 
which may well excite our dismay and 
horror, that in the very heart of the 
Church, in her highest dignity, in the 
seat of St. Peter, the evil principle has 
throned itself, and rules. It seems as 
ifthat spirit had gained subtlety by 
years. Popish Rome has succeeded to 
Rome Pagan; and would that we had 
no reason to expect still more crafty 
developments of Antichrist, amid the 
wreck of institutions and establishments 
which will attend the fall of the Papacy !’ 
**5. In 1834, Lalso used, of certain 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, the 
epithets ‘unscriptural,’ ‘ profane,’ ‘im- 
pious,’ ‘bold,’ ‘unwarranted,’ ‘ blas- 
phemous,’ ‘ gross,’ ‘ monstrous,’ ‘ cruel,’ 
‘administering deceitful comfort,’ and 
‘unauthorised,’ in Tract 38. Ido not 
mean to say that I had not a definite 
meaning in every one of these epithets, 
or that I did not weigh them before I 
WORT « 5 4 os a 68 8% 

“Perhaps I have made other state- 
ments ina similar tone ; and that, again, 
when the statements themselves were 
unexceptionable and true. If you ask 
me how an individual could venture, 
not simply to hold, but to publish such 
views of a communion so ancient, so 
wide-spreading, so fruitful in saints, 
I answer, that I said to myself, ‘I am 
not speaking my own words, I am but 
following almost a consensus of the di- 
vines of my Church. They have ever 
used the strongest language against 
Rome, even the most able and learned 
ofthem. I wish to throw myself into 
their system. While I say what they 
say, lam safe. Such views, too, are 
necessary for our position.’ Yet I have 
reason to fear still, that such language 
is to be ascribed in no small measure to 
an impetuous temper, a hope of approv- 
ing myself to persons I respect, anda 
wish to {repel the charge of Roman- 
ism.”* 


* Essay on Development.—Advertisement. 
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We do not wish to comment se- 
verely on this confession. Our desire 
is, simply, that the reader shall learn 
from it the character of Mr. New- 
man, so far as to see that he is a per- 
son capable of publishing such state- 
ments as we have cited, on no better 
warrant for their truth than he has 
assigned—namely, that the divines of 
his Church had expressed themselves 
in similar terms; and with no better 
excuse for their publication than that 
‘such views were necessary for our 
position:” that is to say, that Mr. 
Newman was capable of circulating 
what he now believes to have been 
calumnies, without making inquiry 
into their title to be believed, because 
it was “ necessary for the position” in 
which he was placed, to maintain them. 
We must bear in mind, also, that this 
is the more amiable explanation of the 
transaction. Our author makes a fur- 
ther confession—namely, ‘ that his 
language was to be ascribed, in no 
small degree, to an impetuous temper, 
a hope of approving himself to persons 
he respected, and a wish to repel the 
charge of Romanism.” In a word, 
Mr. Newman is capable, by his own 
avowal, of uttering the foulest asper- 
sions, not because he has convinced 
himself that they are merited, but be- 
cause he is swayed by an impetuous 
temper, and influenced by the sordid 
calculation of personal advantage. 

Our judgment in this matter is not 
warped by Mr. Newman’s recent con- 
duct. It was formed antecedently to 
his change. We were among the 
number of those to whom his “ re- 
tractation,” when first published, was 
addressed. It reached us, we knew 
not and know not from what source, 
through the ordinary channel of the 
post. The impression it produced 
upon us then was precisely what it 
produces now, with this difference, 
that we, at that time, believed it to be 
an unworthy and malignant device of 
some unscrupulous adversary, who bor- 
rowed Mr. Newman’s name to villify 
him. Notwithstanding the various 
rumours which reached us, we were not 
undeceived, or rather remained self- 
deceived, until the defamatory confes- 
sion was authenticated by the penitent 
himself. 

Thenceforth, it is plain, Mr. New- 
man’s name cannot add weight to his 
testimony; but, on the contrary, should 


’ 


have the effect of rendering his state- 
ments objects of suspicion and scru- 
tiny. He is, confessedly, a man who 
can publish as his own, without ex- 
amining them, the sentiments of parti- 
zans to whom he has resigned his 
judgment and will; and who, where 
he is left free to follow his own con- 
victions, is liable to be led away from 
the truth by disreputable influences 
and motives, including among them 
the vice ofan “impetuous temper,” and 
of an overweening selfishness. In 
reading a work where so much must 
obviously rest on personal authority, 
it is necessary to retain in mind this 
characteristic of the author. We shall 
deal with Mr. Newman's reasonings as 
they themselves may seem to merit ; 
but we shall not pretend to have any 
respect for statements which rest on 
his authority. 

And, indeed, were we disposed to 
overlook his confession of the motives 
which influenced him to asperse Ro- 
manism—a profession which he has 
made respecting a doctrine held ina 
purer church, would compel us to re- 
member, that he cannot be admitted as 
a competent witness. Even at the 
very threshold of his work, this me- 
mento meets us, in the shape of a de- 
claration which he has hazarded on 
the subject of the Athanasian Creed,— 
a declaration, too, not collateral or in- 
cidental, but one upon which, it may 
be said, the whole argument must be 
mainly dependent. He affirms that 
the Athanasian Creed and the Creed 
of Pius 1V. are equally excluded by 
the weli-known rule of Vincentius 
Lirinensis, or are alike comprehended 
within its provisions ; his argument is 
an endeavour to prove the latter. 
Before expressing our opinion on this 
assumption, we would place it in the 
words of Mr. Newman himself before 
the reader :— 


** Such a key, as regards the teaching 
of Christianity, it has been imagined, 
was contained in the celebrated dictum 
of Vincentius—a method of accounting 
for whatever variations we may find in 
the historical testimonies concerning it— 
of separating authoritative doctrine from 
opinion -—of rejecting what is faulty— 
and combining and forming a theology. 
That ‘ Christianity is what it has been 
held always, every where, and by all,’ 
certainly promises a solution of the per- 
plexities—an interpretation of the mean- 
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ing of history. What can be more 
natural, than that divines and bodies of 
men should speak sometimes from them- 
selves, sometimes from tradition ? What 
more natural than that individually they 
should say many things on impulse, or 
under excitement, or as conjecture, or 
in ignorance ? What more certain, than 
that they must have been all instructed 
and catechised in the creed of the apos- 
tles? What more evident than that 
what was their own, would in its degree 
be peculiar, and differ from what was 
similarly private and personal in their 
brethren? What more conclusive, than 
that the doctrine that was common to 
all at once, was not really their own, 
but public property, in which they had 
a joint interest, and proved also by the 
concurrence of so many witnesses, to 
have come from an apostolical source ? 
Here, then, we have a short and easy 
method for reconciling the various in- 
formations of ecclesiastical history, with 
that antecedent probability in its favour, 
which nothing but its actual variations 
would lead us to neglect. 

** Such is the rule of historical inter- 
pretation which has been professed in 
the English school of divines; and it 
contains a majestic truth, and offers an 
intelligible principle, and wears a rea- 
sonable air. It is congenial, or, as it 
may be said, native to the Anglican mind, 
which takes up a middle position, neither 
discarding the Fathers nor acknowledg- 
ing the Pope. It lays down a simple 
rule by which to measure the value of 
every historical fact as it comes; and 
thereby it provides a bulwark against 
Rome, while it opens an assault upon 
Protestantism. Such is its promise; 
but its difficulty lies in applying it in 
particular cases. Therule is more ser- 
viceable in determining what is not, 
than what is Christianity ; it is irresis- 
tible against Protestantism, and in one 
sense, indeed, it is irresistible against 
Rome. also; but in the same sense it is 
irresistible against England. It strikes 
at Rome through England. It admits of 
being interpreted in one of two ways— 
if it be narrowed or the purpose fof dis- 
proving the Catholicity of the creed of 
Pope Pius, it becomes also an objection 
to the Athanasian; and ifit be relaxed 
to admit the doctrines retained by the 
English church, it no longer excludes 
certain doctrines of Rome which that 
church denies.” 


“If it be narrowed for disproving 
the catholicity of the Creed of Pius 
IV., it becomes also an objection to 
the Athanasian!!” As how? The 
doctrines of the Athanasian were not 
held generally, or from the begin- 


ning? We could understand this, 
without impeachment of his veracity, 
from one who had not incurred Mr, 
Newman’s obligations ; him we cannot 
acquit of disingenuousness, or untruth, 
in affirming so false a prihciple. Mr. 
Newman had subscribed the Articles 
of his church—had solemnly declared 
his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
Book of Common Prayer, of which 
those Articles form a part—had thus 
declared— 


ARTICLE VIII. 

‘‘The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, 
Athanasius’s Creed, and that which is 
commonly called the Apostle’s Creed, 
ought thoroughly to be received and be- 
lieved, for they may be proved by most 


certain warrant of holy Scripture.” 


Did Mr. Newman subscribe this 
Article with becoming singleness of 
heart; and does he retain his belief in 
it? Hashe changed his opinion? Or 
did he equivocate in his original sub- 
scription to the Articles? It matters 
not. If he believe, what he professed 
to believe, that the Athanasian Creed 
‘¢ may be proved by most certain war- 
rant of holy Scripture,” he must be- 
lieve that its doctrines were “ Catho- 
lic” as the Scriptures in which they 
had been learned ; and he must feel, 
that the same reason cannot possibly 
apply to the Creed of Pius. We do 
not like to dwell longer on this very 
unpleasant subject. The reader must 
judge whether Mr. Newman was 
swayed at a former period by the au- 
thority of the Church of England, to 
subscribe her eighth Article without 
examination, or is now influenced by 
the authority of Romanism, to make 
light of that subscription—whether 
he has changed his views respecting 
the Athanasian Creed, without avow- 
ing the change—or whether he was 
from the beginning an equivocator. 
However the question may be decided, 
there can but little reliance be placed 
upon the conclusions of a writer, 
whose professions of belief, and argu- 
ments, founded on an assumption 
of unbelief, so palpably contradict 
each other. 

But let us for a moment suppose 
that Mr. Newman’s views are fair and 
coherent. He believes that the doc- 
trines of the AthanasianCreed are not 
stamped visibly with the impress Catho- 
lic, agreeably to the rule of Vincentius. 
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He believes that there were many of 
the early fathers, in whose writings 
we do not find all these doctrines ex- 
plained or affirmed, and (omitting, as if 
it were of no moment, the fact, that all 
“the fathers held, as indubitably true, 
whatever was found—where these doc- 
trines are found—in holy Scripture,”) 
places this creed in the same rank with 
that of Pius; not with a view to dis- 
credit either, but to establish both. 
Let us see what is the contrivance by 
which he would enlarge the old rule, so 
as to embrace them. Here we come 
at once to the subject matter of his 
essay. 


“The following essay is directed to- 
wards a solution of the difficulty which 
has been stated—the difficulty which 
lies in the way of using the testimony 
of our most natural informant, concern- 
ing the doctrine and worship of Chris- 
tianity, viz.—the history of eighteen 
hundred years. The view in which it 
is written has at all times, perhaps, 
heen implicitly adopted ; and, | believe, 
has recently been illustrated by several 
distinguished writers of the continent, 
such as De Maistre, and Mochler, viz.— 
That the increase and expansion of the 
Christian creed and ritual, and the va- 
riations which have attended the pro- 
cess in the case of individual writers 
and churches, are the necessary attend- 
ants on any philosophy or polity which 
takes possession of the intellect and 
heart, and has had any wide or extend- 
ed dominion—that from the nature of 
the human mind, time is necessary for 
the full comprehension and perfection 
of great ideas—and that the highest and 
most wonderful truths, though commu- 
nicated to the world, once for all, by 
inspired teachers, could not be compre- 
hended all at once by the recipients ; but, 
as received and transmitted by minds 
not inspired, and through media which 
were human, have required only the 
longer time and deeper thought for their 
full elucidation. This may be called 
the Theory of Developments ; and before 
proceeding to treat of it, two remarks 
may be in place. First—it is undoubt- 
edly an hypothesis to account for a 
difficulty—and such, too, are the va- 
rious explanations given by astrono- 
mers, from Ptolemy to Newton, of the 
apparent motion of the heavenly bodies. 
But it is as unphilosophical, on that ac- 
count, to object to the one as to object 
to the other.” 


This very daring comparison, chal- 
lenges us to offer a remark on its 
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extreme inaptitude. Newton’s hy- 
pothesis, if hypothesis it is to be called, 
was designed to account for uniformity 
—Mr. Newman’s to reconcile contra- 
diction. Newton observed a creation, 
where every thing testified the pre- 
sence and power of a Creator and a 
Sustainer ; and he discerned the laws 
or agencies by which the harmonies 
of this great universe were preserved. 
Mr. Newman looks upon a composite, 
but inharmonious system, with its toes 
of clay and its head of gold—a system 
in which truth of divine revelation is 
forced into union with the inventions 
of man—in which the Lord of life 
has vouchsafed one part, and a Roman 
Bishop has intruded another ; and this 
system, incoherent and unnatural, he 
endeavours to reconcile into one by his 
hypothesis of Development. Newton's 
discoveries or hypothesis can be tested 
by its universal application: it records 
the history of physical phenomena 
past—it contains, by anticipation, their 
history for time to come—it furnishes 
the means of unerring prediction, and 
can thus appeal to the future as to the 
past for testimony that it is true! Can 
Mr. Newman’s Development challenge 
such a scrutiny? If it serve some 
present purpose, is not that its only 
merit? Is it not simply a conjecture 
to account for a change which has 
already taken place? Can it tell “what 
a day may bring forth?” It was, in- 
deed, exceedingly weak and rash to 
challenge a comparison between the 
Newton theory and this new hypothesis 
of Development. 

We would gladly learn for our- 
selves, or enable the reader to under- 
stand, by some suitable example, what 
are the details in this process of De- 
velopment to which so important 
efficacy is attributed; but we really 
have sought in vain an example which 
could do credit to the system: it is 
from necessity and not will we content 
ourselves with that which wesubjoin:— 


‘Christianity began by considering 
matter as a creature of God, and in 
itself ‘ very good.’ It taught that mat- 
ter, as well as spirit, had become cor- 
rupt in the instance of Adam; and it 
contemplated its recovery. It taught 
that the Highest uad taken a portion of 
that corrupt mass upon himself, in order 
to its sanctification. It taught that, as 
a first fruits of his purpose, he had puri- 
fied from all sin that very portion of it 
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which he took into his eternal person, 
and thereunto had taken it from a 
virgin womb, which he had filled with 
the abundance of his Spirit. Moreover, 
it taught that during his earthly so- 
journ, he had been subject to all the 
natural infirmities of man, and had suf- 
fered all those ills to which flesh is heir. 
It taught that the highest had in that 
flesh died on the cross, and that his 
blood had an expiatory power ; more- 
over, that he had risen again in that 
flesh, and had carried that flesh with 
him into heaven, and that from that 
flesh, glorified and deified in him, he 
never would be divided. As a first 
consequence of these awful doctrines, 
comes that of the resurrection of the 
bodies of his saints, and their future 
glorification with him; next, that of 
the sanctity of relics; further, that of 
the real presence in the Eucharist ; fur- 
ther, that of the merit of virginity ; and 
lastly, that of the prerogatives of 
Mary, mother of God. All these doc- 
trines are more or less developed in the 
Ante-nicene period, though in very 
various degrees from the nature of the 
case.”—p. 370. 


This is the best specimen, of reason- 
able length, that we have been able to 
discover. The doctrine of our Lord’s 
incarnation is developed into—l1, the 
resurrection ; 2, sanctity of relics ; 
3, the real presence; 4, the merit of 
virginity ; and lastly, the doctrine of 
the prerogatives of Mary, mother of 
God. All these, Mr. Newman would 
have us believe were enveloped in the 
doctrine of our Lord's incarnation : 
until they showed themselves, the 
development of that doctrine was not 
complete. Does he offer any proof 
of this assertion? No. Does he en- 
deavour, even, to show how such doc- 
trines were contained in, or were 
deducible by necessary reference from, 
that which was scriptural? No; but 
he tells us that heathen writers ac- 
counted matter evil, and that some 
Christians are said to have entertained 
views or to have engaged in practices, 
in early times, such as countenance 
the notion that doctrines like those he 
has enumerated may have been held 
amongst them. And this is evidence 
of “development.” Why, may it not 
rather be evidence of incrustation? Of 
the doctrines enumerated by Mr. 
Newman, two are distinctly and autho- 
ritatively taught in Scripture—the 
incarnation and the resurrection— 
which latter is revealed, not as an 
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inference merely, but as in itself a 
great and substantial truth. Does 
Mr. Newman wish to have it under- 
stood, that these great verities were 
revealed as being those which the 
mind of man was capable of most 
readily understanding? Does he 
mean to intimate that the “ sanctity 
of relics” was a doctrine which the 
human heart and mind was less ready 
to receive than that of the resurrec- 
tion—that the mind must attain a 
sublimer growth in order to com- 
prehend the ‘ developed” doctrine, 
than was requisite for entertaining 
the scriptural? Surely this would be 
pure folly. The instincts of the un- 
changed heart would be all sufficient 
for the reliquary system. The feeling 
which prompts many an ardent ad- 
mirer to solicit and preserve clippings 
from the grey locks of the great duke 
—which caused, as we well remember, 
relics from Thurtell the murderer to 
be retained and preserved—is quite 
strong enough to make us know, 
that had the doctrine of which Mr. 
Newman writes been revealed in 
Scripture, it would have been em- 
braced far more readily than that 
profound and awful truth which is 
even yet amystery. Thisis the high- 
est and purest form of the doctrine. 
In God's Word, we find it in its living 
perfection ; in writings and practices 
such as those to which our author 
refers, we find the truth, if we find it 
at all, enveloped in earthly elements, 
with which human frailty has encum- 
bered it, and the true development of 
doctrine is the change which releases 
the truth from these its beggarly ap- 
pendages. To term such doctrines 
the development of the high principle 
they disfigure and obscure, is about 
as rational an employment of language, 
as it would be to call the shell a de- 
velopment of the winged creature it 
had imprisoned for a season. 

Do we, while thus we protest 
against Mr. Newman's views, dispute 
the general principle that there may 
be developments in religion? Far be 
it from us to do so. We believe that, 
under religious influences and in the 
light of faith, human intellect has be- 
come gloriously developed, and hu- 
man affections have expanded into 
the charity which never faileth. We 
believe, too, that there is laid up in 
the treasuries of Christian knowledge 
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wealth never to be exhausted, and 
which, as new necessities are deve- 
loped in every new generation of man, 
reveals itself or becomes disclosed to 
meet them. But we believe that, 
whatever variance may be admitted 
in the religion of the Saviour, there is 
one principle which grows not—ex- 
cept in hearts which it changes—wanes 
not, alters not—a principle which God 
gave to his church perfect—which is 
at this day what it was when at the 
first communicated—which human 
authority has no right to. change, and 
which, whosoever attempts to alter, 
sins against a primeval command. 
This principle is * the faith.” 

It is observed by Mr. Newman as a 
doctrine peculiar to the Christian dis- 
pensation, “ that opinions in religion 
are not matters of indifference, but 
have a definite bearing on the position 
of their holders, in the divine sight.’* 
Such a principle, however,” he af- 
firms, ‘‘ would but have broken up the 
church the sooner, resolving it into the 
individuals of which it was composed, 
unless the truth to which they were to 
bear witness had been a something 
definite and formed, and independent 
of themselves. Christians were bound 
to defend and transmit the faith which 
they had received, and they received it 
from the rulers of the church ; and on 
the other hand it was the duty of those 
rulers to watch over and define the 
traditionary faith.”+ This is the prin- 
ciple which we affirm the church was 
to guard, to transmit, and to preserve 
inviolate. It was committed to the 
church by her divine Master, to be 
imparted to all who entered into her 
communion, and by the grace of the 
Gospel all should have a right to the 
benefits of communion with her, who 
were willing to embrace its saving 
truths. It was, therefore, a principle 
to which she should not add—from 
which she should not take away. Addi- 
tion to it would narrow the terms of 
admission into her society more strictly 
than God had appointed. To take away 
from it, might widen the portals of 
entrance more largely than had been 
permitted. She should preserve it, 
therefore, whole and incorrupt. 

There were matters in which the 
church had more power and liberty. 


* Page 339, 
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In discipline, in ritual, in exhortation, 
and admonition, her freedom was 
larger. As human society became 
more complicated, as human faculties 
developed and improved, the externals 
of religion might be ordered into ac- 
commodation with the changed con- 
dition of its members, or of those to 
whom it was to be exhibited; but it 
could make no change in the faith ; in 
this men were to be the same—up to 
this they were to be educated—higher 
than to the embracing its great truths 
the mind of man could never rise; 
but no power or permission was given 
to adulterate or abase it, so as to ren- 
der its alloyed truth apprehensible to 
grosser or weaker understandings. 

It is impossible to reflect on the 
manner in which this faith—faith in 
God, as revealed in his holy word— 
has been preserved in the ancient 
creed, without discerning a special 
providence in its protection. Dr. 
O'Sullivan has brought together a 
variety of testimonies to its faithful 
keeping and authoritative promulga- 
tion through each successive age of 
the Christian Church, and we select 
from the ample array an instance of 
testimony, not certainly the least re- 
markable, namely, that which has been 
borne by the Council of Trent. 


‘** The influence exerted by the Coun- 
cil of Trent upon religion and the 
Church, has recently been a subject of 
much controversy. By one class of 
writers it has been affirmed, that the 
offensive peculiarities of modern Ro. 
manism, if they have not been intro- 
duced, have been rendered inveterate 
by the decisions of that council. On 
the other hand, it has been strenuously 
maintained by a very popular writer, 
to whose judgment much deference is 
paid, (more especially in matters on 
which his readers think it of little mo- 
ment to inform themselves,) that the 
Council of Trent should be altogether 
exonerated from the guilt of innova- 
tion. 

“It may be affirmed, not without 
good reason, that neither of the contend- 
ing parties has assigned to this memo- 
rable assembly, its proper charac- 
teristic, or dace its real office. The 
Council of Trent was the form which a 
large portion of the Church assumed in 
the transition from its ancient estate 
into Romanism ; under which processes 
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of change were developed and matured, 
and preparation made for converting a 
representative government into an ab- 
solute monarchy, and substituting for 
the Catholic religion of fifteen centu- 
ries, that creed in which the modern 
Church of Rome has departed ‘from 
the faith.’ 

** The Council of Trent must be con- 
templated under two aspects: that 
which it turns towards the Catholic, 
and that with which it regards the 
Roman, Church. In its relation to the 
former, it is a witness; in relation to 
the latter, it was an instrument of es- 
sential change; and by a signal ap- 
pointment of Divine Providence, it was 
constrained to bear its strong testimony 
to ‘the faith’ professed in Christ’s 
Church from the first age, to that in 
which it testified, before it was per- 
mitted, in its legislative capacity, to 
hurt religion by any innovation. 

** The testimony borne by the Coun- 
cil of Trent to ‘ the faith,’ as professed 
in the Catholic Church, is found in the 
one decree which it passed in its third 
session, in which, 

“In roe SIxTEENTH CENTURY, 
the Council of Trent decreed—that be- 
fore all things (ante omnia) a profes- 
sion of faith should be made, following 
in this the examples of the fathers, who 
in the more solemn assemblies (sanc- 
tioribus conciliis) were accustomed, at 
the commencement of their proceedings, 
to present this shield against all here- 
sies, by which alone, they have oft-times 
drawn over unbelievers to the faith, 
have overthrown heresies, and have 
confirmed the faithful. Wherefore, the 
symbol of faith which the Holy Roman 
Church uses, as that principle ( princi- 
pium illud) in which all who profess the 
faith of Christ necessarily agree, the 
secure, and the only foundation against 
which the gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail, in the words (totidem verbis) in 
which it is read in all churches, the 
council has determined shall be re- 
cited, which is to this effect, &c., and 
THe NIceNngE oR CONSTANTINOPOLITAN 
Creep FoLiows. 

“This deeree was passed by the 
Council of Trent in the year of our 
Lord 1546. It testifies that the Catholic 
faith in that day was the same which 
had ‘ once been delivered to the saints ;’ 
the same which had been solemnly pro- 
fessed in the first four councils of the 
Christian Church. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of a 
testimony like this, or to reflect upon 
it, (bearing in mind that the decrees 
and canons of the Council of Trent con- 
tain the most authoritative exposition 
which modern Romanism approves,) 
without a feeling of wonder. Father 
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Paul has offered an explanation of it, 
not perhaps the most acceptable to the 
Church of Rome. It was, he says, a 
contrivance to gain time, while the 
Pope’s agents at the council waited to 
receive instructions. Advocates of the 
Church of Rome must hold, that in pass- 
ing it, the council was directed by God's 
Holy Spirit. Whatever the explanation 
may be, it must be regarded as a very 
memorable fact, that the Council of 
Trent should have solemnly recorded a 
declaration respecting the faith of the 
Catholic Church, so plainly at variance 
with the profession now exacted of 
every Roman ecclesiastic, * " ? 
**In the bull by which Pius IV. sum- 
moned the council to re-assemble, there 
were two words by which its character 
became essentially altered: they were 
‘ legatis proponentibus.’ By these words, 
the right to initiate measures or ques- 
tions was withdrawn from the eccle- 
siastics in council assembled, and re- 
served for the legates of the Pope. 
They alone could propose matters for 
decision. Thus was freedom withdrawn 
from the council. Liberty, it may be 
said, was left the members to speak and 
vote on such‘measures and propositions 
as the papal agents suggested ; but, in- 
asmuch as they could not originate 
measures, they had, it is evident, no 
ampler freedom than that of choosing 
between an existing evil of which they 
desired the reform, and, it may be, 
another evil, which in the shape of a 
reform, the legates proposed for their 
adoption. The council surrendered its 
freedom, in consenting to deliberate 
under such restraint, and became rather 
‘a bed of justice’ to the Pope, than a 
free synod of Catholic Christians. 
‘*Such was the condition of the as- 
sembly which enacted the law, that all 
ecclesiastical persons, under certain 
specified circumstances, should make a 
profession of faith to the Pope, and, not 
declaring what the character of their 
profession should be, left it dependent 
upon the discretion or good pleasure of 
the papal court to frame it. The cir- 
cumstances under which the resolution 
passed were these: much difference of 
opinion prevailed as to the authority 
naturally belonging to the papal see. 
One part was disposed to restrict it 
within limitations not less close than 
those assigned by the Council of Con- 
stance; another was resolved to take 
the decree of Florence as its law for en- 
larging, beyond all moderate bounds, 
the sphere of papal rule. Pius used 
the advantage secured to him in the 
withdrawal from the assembly of its 
right to initiate. He directed his as- 
sessors to avoid and evade all occasion 
of discussion, or bringing under discus- 
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sion, points which would provoke the 
sharpest contest; and as a compromise, 
all finally agreed to leave the authority 
of the papal see, subject to the limita- 
tions set to it in former councils; and 
to provide against the spread of heresy, 
by requiring from ecclesiastics a solemn 
profession of faith, which they were to 
confirm by an oath. The pope profited 
by the decree, to the extent not only of 
exacting a profession of faith, but of de- 
vising the precise form in which it was 
to be made. The profession thus framed, 
is the well-known creed of Pius IV. 
The adoption of it was the predicted de- 
parture from the faith.” 


This is a remarkable testimony, 
the assembly to which Romanism looks 
up with especial deference and sub- 
mission, proclaiming the fidelity with 
which the Church of Rome had,through 
all past ages, kept the faith, and 
proclaiming this while making prepa- 
ration for that departure from the faith, 
by which the same church was soon to 
be sinfully distinguished ; assigning it as 
the distinction of the ancient Church 
of Rome, that it kept the faith, and 
assigning the fubrication of a faith, as 
its sinful task, to modern Romanigm. 

While Mr. Newman makes light of 
this daring impiety, by professing to 
regard it only as a ‘“ development,” he 
claims for the Church of Rome the 
honour and authority she arrogates to 
herself, because she has, with a per- 
tinacity unknown to other communions, 
insisted on the exclusive assumption of 
the term Catholic. This name, Mr. 
Newman, as well as the ordinary race 
of controversialists, brandishes, with 
apparent zest, against the appellation 
Protestant. ‘ Protestantism,”* he in- 
sists, “is not the Christianity of his- 
tory.” ‘* Protestantst can as little 
bear its ante- Nicene as its post- Triden- 
tine period.” Mr. Newman has apo- 
logised for * his tone,”{ if it appear 
“positive and peremptory,” on the 
ground that “the scientific character 
of his work requires a distinct state- 
ment of principles,” and he condemns 
the “ use of words without meaning,”§ 
as the fault we find with youths un- 
der education ;” yet notwithstanding 
his apology and his censure, he uses 
the two words which seem to perform 
the most prominent parts in his work, 
like one who never paused to reflect 
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what it was he meant when he em- 
ployed them, Catholic—Protestant— 
what do they mean—how is their 
meaning ascertained—how are they 
related to each other? No writer, 
however idle and uninformed, can 
show less respect for such questions 
as these, than our “ peremptory” author. 
We may confidently affirm, and are 
reminded by Mr. Newman's extreme 
vagueness, that it may not be super- 
fluous to affirm, of these words, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, that there is no 
opposition whatever between them— 
that the one is a person who protests 
against alien usurpation over the rights 
of his church and state—and the other 
is a name assigned, by early usage and 
by an Eastern emperor, to one who 
holds the great doctrine of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. It is a curious faet that 
both terms conduct the mind to a poli- 
tical recognition of their meaning— 
the one to a decree of Theodosius— 
the other to a protest against the juris- 
diction of Ferdinand. In the Church 
of England both titles meet and re- 
commend each other. She is Catholic 
in that she retains the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Creed. She is Protestant 
in protecting this Catholic truth against 
papal adulteration. 

The reader of Mr. Newman’s book 
will seek in vain for the arguments by 
which the author was led away from 
the faith. It seems sufficiently mani- 
fest that he first chose his new part, 
and then cast about for reasons to 
keep him in countenance. He first 
decided that Romanism was true, and 
then looked out for evidences that it 
was plausible. Ifthe theory of deve- 
lopment be sound, and a developing 
authority necessary—that authority 
will, or may be, found in the Papacy, 
and it may imply infallibility, or, at 
least, the duty of implicit obedience. 
His case being reasoned out in argu- 
ments of this kind, the plausibilities 
are elaborately brought forward in 
corroboration. We shall conclude 
with a single specimen of this artifice, 
with which we are willing to believe 
the reader will be abundantly con- 
tented :— 


‘¢ The prima facie view of early Chris- 
tianity, in the eye of witnesses external 
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to it, is presented to us in the brief 
but vivid descriptions given by Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Pliny, the only heathen 
writers who distinctly mention it for 
the first hundred and fifty years. 

** Tacitus is led to speak of the reli- 
gion, on account of the conflagration 
of Rome, which was properly imputed 
to Nero. ‘To put an end to the re- 
port,’ he says, ‘he laid the guilt on 
others, and visited them with the most 
exquisite punishment, viz., those who, 
held in abhorence for their crimes, (per 
JSlagitios invisos,) were popularly called 
Christians. The author of that profes- 
sion (nominis) was Christ, who, in the 
reign of Tiberius, was capitally pu- 
nished by the Procurator, Pontius 
Pilate. The deadly superstition (ez- 
itiabilis superstio), though checked for 
a while, broke out afresh; and that, not 
only throughout Judwa, the original 
seat of the evil, but through the city 
also, whither all things atrocious or 
shocking (atrocia aut pudenda) flow 
together from every quarter and thrive. 
At first, certain were seized who avowed 
it; then, on their report, a vast multi- 
tude were convicted, not so much of 
firing the city, as of hatred of mankind 
(odio humani generis).’ After describ- 
ing their tortures, he continues: ‘In 
consequence, though they were guilty, 
and deserved most signal punishment, 
they began to be pitied, as if destroyed 
not for any public object, but from the 
barbarity of one man.’ 

**Suetonius relates the same trans- 
actions thus:—‘Capital punishments 
were inflicted on the Christians, a class 
of men of a new and magical supersti- 
tion (superstitionis nove et malefice).’ 
What gives additional character to this 
statement is its context; for it occurs 
as one out of various police, or sump- 
tuary, or domestic regulations, which 
Nero made; such as ‘controlling pri- 
vate expenses, forbidding taverns to 
serve meat, repressing the contests of 
theatrical parties, and securing the in- 
tegrity of wills.’ 

** When Pliny was governor of Pon- 
tus, he wrote his celebrated letter to 
the Emperor Trajan, to ask advice 
how he was to deal with the Christians, 
whom he found there in great numbers. 
One of his points of hesitation was, 
whether the very profession of Chris- 
tianity was not by itself sufficient to 
justify ee ‘whether the name 
itself should be visited, though clear of 
flagitious acts, ( flagitia,) or only when 
connected with them.’ He says, he had 
ordered for execution such as perse- 
vered in their profession, after repeated 
warnings, ‘as not doubting, whatever 
it was they professed, at any rate con- 
tumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought 
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to be punished.’ He required them to 
invoke the gods, to sacrifice wine and 
frankincense to the images of the empe- 
ror, and to blaspheme Christ: ‘to which,’ 
he adds, ‘it is said no real Christian 
can be compelled.’ Renegades informed 
him that ‘the sum total of their offence 
or fault was meeting before light on an 
appointed day, and saying with one an- 
other a form of words (carmen) to 
Christ, as if fo a God, and binding 
themselves by oath, not to the commis- 
sion of any wickedness, but against the 
commission of theft, robbery, adultery, 
breach of trust, denial of deposits ; 
that, after this, they were accustomed 
to separate, and then to meet again for 
a meal, but eaten all together and harm- 
less ; however, that they had even left 
this off after his edicts enforcing the 
imperial prohibition of Heteria or As- 
sociations.’ He proceeded to put two 
women to the torture, but ‘ discovered 
nothing beyond a bad and excessive 
superstition, (superstitionem pravam et 
immodicam,) the contagion of which,’ 
he continues, ‘had spread through vil- 
lages and country, till the temples were 
emptied of worshippers.’ 

‘In these testimonies, which will 
form a natural and convenient text for 
what is to follow, we have various 
characteristics brought before us of the 
religion to which they relate. It was a 
superstition, as all three writers agree ; 
a bad and excessive superstition, ac- 
cording to Pliny; a magical supersti- 
tion, according to Suetonius ; a deadly 
superstition, according to Tacitus. 
Next, it was embodied in a society, 
and moreover, a secret and unlawful 
society or heteria; and it was a pro- 
selytising society; and its very name 
was connected with ‘ flagitious,’ ‘ atro- 
cious,’and ‘shocking acts.’ * * * * 

“On the whole, I conclude as fol- 
lows :—if there is a form of Christianity 
now in the world, which is accused of 
gross superstition, of borrowing its rites 
and customs from the Heathen, and of 
ascribing to forms and ceremonies an 
occult virtue; a religion which is con- 
sidered to burden and enslave the mind 
by its requisitions, to address itself to 
the weak-minded and ignorant, to be 
supported by sophistry and imposture, 
and to contradict reason, and exalt 
mere irrational faith; a religion which 
impresses on the serious mind, very 
distressing views of the guilt and con- 
sequences of sin, sets upon the minute 
acts of the day, one by one, their defi- 
nite value for praise or blame, and thus 
casts a grave shadow over the future; 
a religion which holds up to admiration 
the surrender of wealth, and disables 
serious persons from enjoying it if they 
would; a religion, the doctrines of 
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which, be they good or bad, are to the 
generality of men unknown; which is 
considered to bear on its very surface, 
signs of folly and falsehood so distinct, 
that a glance suffices to judge of it, 
and careful examination is prepos- 
terous ; which is felt to be so simply 
bad, that it may be calumniated at 
hazard and at pleasure, it being nothing 
but absurdity to stand upon the accu- 
rate distribution of its guilt among its 
particular acts, or painfully to deter- 
mine how far this or that story is lite- 
rally true, what must be allowed to 
candour, or what is improbable, or what 
cuts two ways, or what is not proved, 
or what may be plausibly defended ; are- 
ligion such, that men look at a convert 
to it with a feeling which no other sect 
raises except Judaism, Socialism, or Mor- 
monism, with curiosity, suspicion, fear, 
disgust, as the case may be, as if some- 
thing strange had befallen him, as if he 
had had an initiation into a mystery, 
and had come into communion with 
dreadful influences, as if he were now 
one of a confederacy which claimed him, 
absorbed him, stripped him of his per- 
sonality, reduced him to a mere organ 
or instrument of a whole; a religion 
which men hate as proselytising, anti- 
social, revolutionary, as dividing fami- 
lies, separating chief friends, corrupting 
the maxims of government, making a 
mock at law, dissolving the empire, the 
enemy of human nature, and a ‘ con- 
spirator against its rights and _privi- 
leges ;’ a religion which they consider 
the champion and instrument of dark. 
ness, and a pollution calling down upon 
the land the anger of heaven; a reli- 
gion which they associate with intrigue 
and conspiracy, which they speak about 
in whispers, which they detect by anti- 
cipation in whatever goes wrong, and 
to which they impute whatever is un- 
accountable ; a religion, the very name 
of which they cast out as evil, and use 
simply as a bad epithet, and which, 
from the impulse of self-preservation, 
they would persecute if they could ;—if 
there be such a religion now in the 
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world, it is not unlike Christianity, as 
that same world viewed it when first 
it came forth from its Divine Author.” 


That is to say, if a “ form of Chris” 
tianity” exist, such as to provoke from 
Christians at this day, a judgment 
such as heathens pronounced on, the 
church of the Apostles, the modern 
communion resembles the apostolic. 
The ancient religion is, by hypothesis, 
condemned by those who blasphemed 
its author—the modern “form,” by 
those who adore Him, and therefore, 
therefore, the two resemble each other! 
Can infatuation dare more blindly than 
when it rushes upon such a conclusion? 
But we have not space to spare for 
all the elaborate follies of this strange 
argument. We conclude with a single 
application of it. Mr. Newman fan- 
cies that in the form of Christianity 
which he supposes scowled upon and 
scorned, Romanism is represented ; 
the Church of England taking to it- 
self the agency of defamation, which 
belonged, of old, to the heathen. We 
might affirm, that in presenting such a 
picture, the images were reversed by 
his unsettling fancy. We might allege 
that Romanism calumniates like the 
heathen—that the Protestant is mode- 
rate, as becomes a Christian. But 
contending affirmations seldom settle 
disputes. We can end this contention. 
It is common, perhaps, to many con- 
tending parties tu give ill names to 
their adversaries. The heathen put 
Christian converts to death. Has Mr. 
Newman fears or apprehensions for 
his life? Need he have them? What 
communion, then, resembles the hea- 
then? Read for the laws of Roman- 
ism, the class-books of Maynooth ; 
and for her practices, look to the Pro- 
testant converts at Dingle. Would 
Mr. Newman or his followers try his 
test by such an application of it? 
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THE STONE OF WITNESS. 


BY A DREAMER. 


[The ancient usage which is here glanced at, consisted in parting friends 
erecting a cairn or stone-beacon, at which they feasted for the last time, and 
thence separated on their respective routes. This memorial-heap then became 
an enduring witness of their plighted amity. We have a beautiful illustration 
of the custom in the history of Jacob and Laban.—Genesis xxxi. 44-49. ] 


* Roll up the firm eternal rocks, and raise a cairn on high 

On this wild mountain-range, whose peaks swell proudly to the sky ; 
Here, in the face of heaven's broad light, we pledge our faith and love, 
Our witnesses these giant-forms that sternly frown above. 


« As all unmoved through rain and snows this beacon will abide ; 
As idly the cold winter's blast shall beat against its side ; 
As tranquilly ‘twill smile beneath the luring summer ray, 
Nor move in gentle dalliance if wooing west winds play : 


* So lasting may our loves remain through many a growing year ; 
So may they live the coming storms of Agony and Fear ; 

So stand they the deceitful test of Fortune’s glozing wiles, 
When heartless strangers throng around with flattery and smiles. 


«* And when in other, altered, days we come to linger here 
With palsied limbs and withered hairs, in life decayed and sere; 
Oh, may the pile we raise to-day start kindly to our view, 

And the warm current of our youth in our weak veins renew!” 


So fondly spake the Friends of Old in their low parting hour, 

And found a solace in this act redeeming in its power : 

The mountain-heap unmoved would stand, despite the tempest’s rage, 
A sign of their soul’s covenant—enduring age to age. 


And we—have we no Token-stone, to mark our faithful trust 
In those whose fondness we have found for each occasion just— 
Who in our happy hours of peace rejoicingly would share, 
Who bore with us the heavy load of misery and care? 


The hearth-stone of our early homes is our Memorial true— 
Beneath each roof-tree it is placed in our beloved’s view ; 

It witnesseth all household scenes of gladness or of grief, 

It treasures up their history for weary hours’ relief. 


The glad partaker of our joys, when warm the ruddy blaze 

Of the Yule faggot lights up high the chamber with its rays, 
While peals the merry children’s laugh, or trills the happy song, 
And jocund games or fairy tales the festive eves prolong. 


The lone spectator of. our griefs when Desolation comes, 

And those we love are borne away to rest in chilly tombs, 

And we cast around, in speechless grief, our eager questioning eyes 
On silent rooms and vacant chairs—for absent images. 


Oh, ye whose home is yet untouched by Death’s dividing hand, 
Revere the friends who in it dwell, your happy household band ; 
Nor pain them by your coldness now, whose memories when gone 
Accusingly will visit you from that Attesting Stone. 


November, 1845. 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


BY J, FULLARTON 











From distant climes young Roland of the vale 

Returning, sought once more his kindred hearth: 
Ah, who shall bid the way-worn traveller hail, 

While hastening to the home that gave him birth? 
No sire, no brother springs in gladness forth 

To meet the sun-scorched wanderer’s coming tread : 
One human breast alone remains on earth 

Whereon he sighs to lean his aching head— 
One fond, maternal heart, that deems him with the dead. 

















Ah, who can tell what deep emotions start 
What mingled feelings of delight and pain— 
When severed bosoms meet, no more to part, 
While joy, grief, love, and fear alternate reign ? 
That matron—dare she trust her wavering brain ? 
Falls on her neck her Roland’s burning tear ? 
*Tis he—the loved, the lost restored again 
Back to her arms—her all on earth that’s dear! 
For this her soul o’erlived long anguish, doubt, and fear. 

















‘¢ Ah, whither hast thou roamed, my lonely son ? 
Long years have fled since last I looked on thee: 
Alas! how pale thy cheek, and wo-begone— 
How changed—how sad thou comest again to me! 
Thy brow, in youth from sorrow ever free, 
Is darkly shadowed with the clouds of care, 
And bent in gloom, while—oh, I weep to see— 
Thy scorched and wasted form, and blanching hair, 
As if the hand of time had touched those ringlets fair. 












‘* Dost thou remember when thou lovedst to climb 
Our dark blue hills that swell against the sky— 
To watch the rainbow span yon arch sublime, 
Till rapture beamed in thy young gladdened eye ? 
Thou lovedst to mark the torrent rush from high 
Down the long valley, foaming to the shore ; 
Thou smil'dst to hear the muttering thunder nigh, 
And sought the voice of nature more and more, 
As woke that voice in storms along the billows hoar.” 












‘‘ Oh, canst thou ask, fond parent, why the blood 
Hath ceased as wont to mantle in this cheek ? 
One burning passion poured its fiery flood 
Along my heart, and left it faint and weak. 
Nought of that passion’s wreck my lips would speak— 
Nought of the throbbing ruin left behind, 
Whose desolation sent me forth to seek 
Food for the feverish dreamings of the mind, 
In ocean, earth, and sky—in sun, and stream, and wind. 
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«¢ For heaven's sublimest works alone could still 
The longings of a soul that knew not rest ; 
That fled the loveliness of glen and hill, 
To walk in clouds along the mountain’s crest. 
Free as the eagle from his cliff-borne nest, 
O’er earth’s and.ocean’s fields ’twas mine to roam ; 
Where’er rude Grandeur bared his shaggy breast, 
Or stern sublimity had fixed a home, 
Mid roar of wave and rock—mid thunder, cloud, and foam. 


*¢ And dear nature spreads her boundless charms to all 
Who trace her beauties with untiring eye ; 
The moon-lit vale, the brook, the waterfall, 
Invite the tranquil soul to linger nigh ; 
But mine hath caught fresh rapture from on high, 
As o'er heaven's arch the thunder peal has rolled ; 
And mine hath mingled where the storm-mists fly 
O’er Alpine heights—o’er cliff and cataract bold, 
Which nought in mortal form unshrinking may behold. 


«¢ And oft I’ve strayed beside the frowning steep 
When rushed the winds of midnight down the sky, 
And heard their voices rouse the moaning deep, 
Till rock and billow spoke in fierce reply ; 
And when the elements warred wild and high, 
My bounding spirit thrilled with strange delight, 
And swelling as the tempest’s breath came nigh, 
Burst madly forth in her impetuous flight, 
To blend amidst the storm that rent the vault of night. 


«‘ Or wandering thence with faltering steps, I’ve prest 
The graves of empires sunk by war and crime; 
’Mid fallen cities stood with aching breast, 
While tracing mournfully the march of time 
Steal on where man’s proud genius rose sublime, 
And reared on high the trophied works af art, 
O'er which alone the ivy deigns to climb 
Midst mouldering towers, that warn the gazer’s heart 
To shun dark rapine’s path and war's unsparing dart. 


« Yet midst the vast, the wonderful, the wild, 
My lonely bosom ever turned to thee, 
And sighed to hear thy accents bless thy child, 
Whose soul strange phantoms led by land and sea. 
Alone, at last, I seek the sheltering tree 
Which shields the hearth that nursed my gladsome youth ! 
There let my tears flow unrestrained and free, 
And blend with thine, for thou alone canst sooth 
The pangs that dimmed my dreams of loveliness and truth.” 
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SPARE ME YET AWHILE, 
BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


Withered flower within my garden, 
The place thou makest all forlorn 
With thy broken limbs out-spreading, 
With thy leaflets jagged and torn. 
When from earth my hand would rive thee, 
Forth to fling, abandoned, vile ; 
Closer thou clingest and closer, pleading, 
‘¢ Spare me—spare me yet awhile.” 


Mutely, thus, thou didst repreach me ; 
‘** Has thy memory fled with summer, 
That thou now would’st dispossess me, 
Fling me from thee with dishonour. 
My fragrant breath thou hast enjoyed it, 
My bloom might wandering eyes beguile ; 
Oh! if the past may fail to move thee, 
Yet spare me—spare me yet awhile. 


« All things lovely in their season, 
Bloom not ere the appointed time ; 
Sleeping within these withered leaflets, 
My beauty waits the opening prime. 

Spare me—for the spring in-cometh, 
Soon the sun with sultriest smile, 

Woos me, wins me to thy pleasure, 
Then spare me—spare me yet awhile. 


“‘ Many weeds of human nature, 
Ragged, poor, and vile as I am, 
j Spring again in glorious feature, 
If once more you spare them, try them. 
Fallen sister, brother broken, 
Lost to fortune, lost by guile, 
Can’st behold them, heartless, tearless, 
Nor spare them—spare them yet awhile. 


“‘ Say, with thy secret heart communing, 
Where is the produce of thy spring ; 
Where is the ripened fruit thy manhood 
Promised still—still failed to bring. 
Go—bethink thee of thy duty, 
Nor thy fellow-weed revile ; 
Forgetful of the hand that holds thee, 
Yet spares thee—spares thee yet awhile. 


‘‘ Spare me then—my opening blossoms 
Day by day, shall silent woo thee; 
Like a sudden burst of sun-light 
My full-blown strength shall seem unto thee. 
At early morn, and dewy even, 
Sweet as breath of spicy isle, 
My fragrance grateful shall pursue thee, 
Spare me—oh! spare me yet awhile. 


«¢ Then—unto thy long-loved lady, 
Dedicate my crowning blossom ; 

May she with delight receive it, 
May she hide it in her bosom. 
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May I, for his sake who spared me, 
When with woman’s wit, or wile, 

She distress thee, gently whisper, 
Spare him—spare him yet awhile.” 


“‘ For thy lesson, for thy omen, 
Gentle monitor, I love thee ; 
Voices from lowly things and common, 
Outspoke from nature’s heart can move thee, 
Man—the weeds to fling far from thee, 
Our soul’s garden that defile ; 
Forbearing, gentle, each with other, 
To spare him—spare him yet awhile. 
* * + * * 


* Yes—to grace my long loved lady, 
Have I culled thy crowning blossom, 
She with secret joy received it, 
She concealed it in her bosom. 
When with faltering words I pressed her— 
Burning words of love—a smile 
Consenting blessed me, as she murmured, 
Spare me—spare me yet awhile.” 


NEW YEAR'S NIGHT WISHES. 
(FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER, ) 


Tue new year unfolds its portals. Destiny stands between the glowing clouds 
of the rising sun, and the funeral pyre of the departed year. For what wishest 
thou, Natalie ? 

“ Not for joy. Alas! nothing but its black thorns have ever remained within 
my heart, for the rose-leaves soon fell, and their odour was exhaled. The 
brightest sun but heralded the wildest tempest, and the light which seemed to 
glitter on my path was but the reflection of the sword which the coming day 
was to plunge into my bosom. No, I ask not for joy, it makes the desiring 
heart so empty. Sorrow alone can fill it.” 

Destiny is portioning out futurity. What dost thou demand, Natalie ? 

«Not love. Oh, we press to our heart the thorny white rose of love till it 
bleeds, and the warm joy-tears which fall into its cup first become cold, and then 
dry up for ever! Is not love, in the morning of our life, bright and glowing 
as the aurora of heaven. But approach not that radiant atmosphere, it is 
formed out of clouds and tears. No, no; I wish not for love. Let me die 
of a nobler agony—let me fall beneath a loftier poison-tree than the myrtle.” 

Thou art kneeling before destiny, Natalie. For what prayest thou? 

“Not for friendship. No. We all stand side by side upon hollow but 
unseen graves ; and though our hands be twined together ever so firmly, though 
our hearts be knit together with the sufferings of many years, yet the slight 
vaulted roof will fallin. The pale one sinks down; and I stand alone ina 
cold, solitary life, beside a filled-up grave. No, no; but if the heart be indeed 
immortal when friend meets friend in the eternal world, then may the pulse 
throb with an undying love. Immortal eyes become dimmed with tears of joy, 
and the lips that can never move grow pale, murmur—Now I am thine, be- 
loved one. Now let us love, for we can never more be parted.” 

Oh, thoy forsaken Natalie, for what prayest thou, then, upon the earth ? 

«For patience and the grave, for nothing more. But deny me not that, 
thou silent Destiny! Dry the eye, and then close it. Still the heart, and then 
break it! But, when the spirit wings her flight to a fairer heaven—when the 
new year opens in a purer world—when all again meet and love, then I will 
speak my wishes. Yet no, for then I shall be happy.”’ re 
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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION IN IRELAND.—THE NATIONAL CLUB, 


Siens and portents of aspect unusually 
alarming have been recently gathering 
above our menaced and misgoverned 
country. The system of outrage has 
continued to enlarge the sphere of its 
operations, to apply itself to a greater 
variety of objects, and to exercise its 
iron despotism with increasing barba- 
rism and brutality ; the Repeal Asso- 
ciation has developed a more ambitious 
ascendancy, and given intimations of 
a purpose more threatening to the 
legitimate government of the country ; 
and addresses have come forth from 
meetings of justices of the peace, in 
different counties and provinces, all 
strongly complaining of the frequency 
of crime, and the insecurity of life, and 
one, the sequel of a vain application to 
the constituted authorities for aid, ap- 
pealing from the Irish government to 
the people of England, through the 
columns of a public journal. 

This latter address is one of the 
most remarkable and most alarming 
that, in our experience, we have met 
with. If it remain alone, it indicates a 
very evil state of things ; and if it be fol- 
lowed up, as we think, most probably, 
it will, by similar declarations of the 
inadequacy of existing law, or the 
prevalence of crime, there will be evi- 
dence of a social disorganization, such 
as, perhaps, never before, remained so 
long disregarded by the government of 
any country. 

The appeal which we have described 
as thus alarming, is an address to the 
British public, which appeared in the 
* Times” of, we believe, the Ist or 
2nd of December, and was signed by 
fifty-one justices of the peace, and 
deputy lieutenants, for the North 
Riding of Tipperary. These gentle- 
men had previously applied, as it was 
their privilege and duty, to the govern- 
ment under which they were commis- 
sioned ; and failing to obtain the re- 
dress or the attention they solicited, 
adopted the bold, but not unwarrant- 
able resolution of laying their case 
before the public. It was, in truth, 
an appalling case, too shocking to be 
credited on less authoritative testi- 
mony. It disclosed a system of out- 


rage and intimidation, unscrupulous, 
energetic, and well-combined, which 
had made its presence known and 
felt, in the perpetration of very 
frequent and atrocious crimes, among 
which were to be enumerated, sixteen 
murders committed, and sixteen murders 
attempted, within the space of six 
months, and in one Riding of Tip- 
perary. 

Instead of citing any portion of the 
address which sets‘forth this fearful 
statement, we shall extract from the 
columns of the “ Nation,” a passage 
in which Mr. O'Connell pronounces 
his judgment on the condition to 
which Ireland has been reduced—a 
judgment to which the editor seems, 
by the arrangement of his types, to 
call attention. The speech to which 
we allude was delivered by Mr. 
O’Connell, in the “ Conciliation Hall,” 
on Monday, December 8. 


**One thing Iam compelled, in the 
melancholy discharge of my duty, to 
admit—it is the truth, and therefore I 
feel obliged to state it—these murders, 
foul, and cruel, and abominable, and 
blood-stained as they present themselves, 
are augmenting in number. Year by 
year—month by month—they increase 
inamount. Last year exhibited a greater 
mass than was perpetrated the year be- 
fore, and heaven alone can tell what will 
happen in the next. Something, how- 
ever, must be done for the people. This 
appalling fact, too, is plainly perceptible. 
These murders are extending to the 
north of Ireland. Mr. Booth was mur- 
dered in Cavan; Captain M‘Leod was 
assassinated in the north, and there too 
Mr. Barton was fired at and shot dead. 
In Westmeath, where an attempt to 
assassinate was never made before, the 
deadly spirit of revenge has exhibited 
itself. Sir Francis Hopkins was selected 
as the intended victim, and bravely de- 
fended himself. Two of those horrible 
assassinations are said to have been 
attributable to causes totally uncon- 
nected with the question of the tenure 
of land. ‘The horrid and brutal murder 
of Mr. Booth was caused by his decision 
in a magisterial capacity, but that is no 
palliation; on the contrary, it is an 
pg cen of the crime. ‘The murder 
of Captain M‘Leod was committed for 










































































































































































































































































asimilar reason. As a magistrate he 
made a decision—I do not know whether 
it was right or wrong—in favour of a 
gentleman against a peasant. He then 
went and dined with that gentleman, 
and on his return home was deprived of 
existence by the cold-blooded hand of 
the murderer. Captain M‘Leod’s con- 
duct offered not the slightest shadow of 

alliation for the assassin’s crime. Nay, 
it rather tended to increase its enor- 
mity; but one thing is manifest—it 
shows that other causes beside the evic- 
tion of tenants lead to these sanguinary 
outrages against life, and that the Tip- 
perary magistrates are right when they 
state that ejectment from land is no 
longer the sole cause of these sad occur 
rences.” 


All this is true— Year by year— 
month by month,” “ these murders, 
foul and cruel, and abominable,” “ in- 
crease in amount.” ‘ They are 
extending to the north of Ireland.” 
“In Westmeath, where an attempt to 
assassinate was never made before, 
the deadly spirit of revenge has ex- 
bibited itself.” Such is the state of 
things to which four years of Conserva- 
tive rule, or rather such is the state 
of things to which a four-years’ regi- 
men of * Conservative” concession has 
reduced our country. Is it wonderful 
that remonstrances shall be sent in to the 
government from Tipperary, and Fer- 
managh, and Westmeath? Is it 
wonderful that the Orange institution 
shall revive andextend its organization 
in Antrim and Down, Armagh and 
Tyrone, and Fermanagh, and Mona- 
ghan, and Cavan? When murdersare, 
month by month, increasing in 
amount; when the “last year exhi- 
bited a greater mass than was perpe- 
trated the year before;” and when Mr. 
O'Connell winds up his strong sentence 
with “ Heaven alone can tell what 
will happen in the next”—who can 
wonder that the south and west of 
Treland shall complain to the govern- 
ment under whose influence such evil 
has been permitted—that in every 
part of Ireland such a government 
shall be distrusted—and that the brave 
spirits of the north shall again have 
recourse to the organization which 
gave peace to their province in a time 
of danger and crime, not worse, cer- 
tainly, than that for which the policy of 
the late government seemed to be pre- 
paring the way? No. There is nothing 
to be surprised at in all this—there is 
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but one subject of marvel,the supineness 
of that portion of the Irish people 
who have not made common cause 
with either Repealers or Ribbonmen, 


and who yet delay to adopt those. 


measures for the defence of property 
and life, which the emergency so 
commandingly enjoins. Armed bands 
of lawless desparadoes patrol the 
country in various districts, command- 
ing a terrified population what they 
are to do—what they are to forbear. 
These disturbers (the police of some 
secret power) are now found ready 
to join battle with the officials of the 
government which seems to bear 
authority. If an honest man, con- 
trary to order, pay a debt; if a faith- 
ful servant, contrary to order, prove 
faithful to his employer ; or, if an em- 
ployer dismiss an insolent and faithless 
servant ; if a landlord, after years of 
forbearance, presume to exact and 
enforce a portion of his rights ; if a 
witness, under the constraint of a dis- 
turbed conscience, dare to effer unac- 
ceptable or unpopular testimony in a 
court of justice; ay, or, it may be, if 
some honest man refuse to offer per- 
jured testimony when it is demanded ; 
he must prepare for a sudden and 
violent death, or he must desert his 
country—he has now no choice but 
between assassination and exile. We 
say, between assassination and exile— 
because, unless to the very brave of 
heart, a constant lingering impression 
that the assassin is on the watch—a 
daily and hourly necessity of taking 
precautions against him, is, in itself, 
a death of protracted suffering. To go 
forth, in arms defensive and offensive, 
cased in a coat of mail, and guarded 
by military and police, when your pur- 
pose is to labour, or to overlook pro- 
cesses of labour, in your own field—to 
bear with you the wasting thought 
that objects of your love, dearer than 
life, may perish because you love them, 
and because the murderer’s aim cannot 
reach yourself—this no more deserves 
the name of life, than that gradual ex- 
tinction by which poisoners in past 
ages made so many miserable victims. 
In the name of multitudes wasting 
away in this death of protracted misery 
—after the warnings of the smaller 
number (fearfully large as their num- 
ber is) of those whom the assassin 
has reached and barbarously mur- 
dered—the quasi government of the 
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country has been implored to exert 
itself for the prevention of crime—for 
the suppression of a baleful conspi- 
racy; and it has not listened to the 
prayer—it has afforded to the assas- 
sins of Tipperary the patronage of a 
system of law framed for men like those 
of England—it continues to give con- 
spiracy the privileges of this mild code, 
devised for men whose moral principles 
would give it authority ; and numbers 
therearein Ireland who abhor crime and 
would cast out ofsociety the disturbers 
of it, and who yet will not combine 
their energies for the common good, 
because some paltry interest holds them 
back, or they are supine and thought- 
less, or because habits of estrangement 
in times very unlike the evil days in 
which they have fallen, keep them 
still apart, and obstruct united action. 

We are not to be understood as ap- 
plying these observations to the classes 
whom it was our purpose to interest, in 
our recent articles on the necessity of 
Protestant union. On this subject we 
have nothing to complain of—scarcely 
any thing to desire. Protestant union 
is becoming day by day more closely 
cemented and more widely extended. 
Since last we appeared before the pub- 
lic, the Protestant alliance has added 
in amount to its numbers, and made a 
considerable advance in the completion 
of its arrangements. Since last we 
wrote, various societies of Protestants 
have been formed, re-organised, en- 
larged. We have not to complain of 
indecision or supineness in the conser- 
vative—the truly conservative—Pro- 
testants of Ireland. 

Nor is there *indifference in our 
brethren in England. Since last we 
wrote, the ** National Club” has issued 
its prospectus, and has entitled itself 
to the support of all who love the 
British constitution, and security to 
our best interests, by an exposition of 
principles such as the soundest intel- 
lects of the best times of England— 
intellects like those of Chatham and 
Burke—might be expected to adopt and 
approve. We are much pleased to 
find that it holds out an invitation to 
Ireland, and makes our cause impe- 
rial. We earnestly hope that the 
invitation will not be declined. We 
desire to see a body of English and 
Irish members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, who will take their stand on 
a great constitutional principle, and 
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will labour to defend it with all the 
power derived from combination and 
concert, and, above all, from integrity 
of purpose. 

It will be of extreme importance to 
the best interests of the empire, that 
this National Club be soon consoli- 
dated, and that Irishmen, and Irish 
members of parliament, constitute a 
considerable portion of its strength. 
In themselves, the Protestants of Ire- 
land—we mean the conservative Pro- 
testants—are not in mere numbers so 
strong as to be independent of other 
aid. The great body of the Protes- 
tant people are sound in principle, and 
single in purpose ; but the Protestant 
aristocracy is divided—a third, pro- 
bably, having either joined what is 
termed the liberal party, or, at least, 
being not very determined in main- 
taining the cause of religious princi- 
ple. The Irish members of parlia- 
ment who are Protestants, are so 
divided, that nearly a third are 
attached to the party which styles 
itself liberal ; and it is to be lamented, 
that party interests divide, perhaps, in 
a similar proportion the Protestant 
aristocracy of the country. On the one 
side would be arrayed, were parties 
divided according to their profes- 
sions, two-thirds of the Protestant 
aristocracy and gentry, and, with very 
few exceptions, the great body of the 
people. On the other side, a third 
part of the upper classes, and a very 
thin sprinkling from the masses. 
What could the former portion do, so 
effectual for the interests of religion 
and of their country, as to identify 
themselves with an English party, 
having it at heart to maintain their 
cause, and uphold the principles they 
are bent on strenuously defending. 

In the next parliament, we are 
taught to believe, the numerical ma- 
jority of members returned for Ire- 
land, will consist of those whose cry 
at the hustings was Repeal of the 
Union ;—and even though they may 
not peremptorily insist on immediate 
concession to their demands, their 
purpose will be not the less hostile to 
British connection. Should not those 
who prize that connection, and who 
value the interests of which it is a gua- 
rantee, (even while they are preparing 
for a state of thingsin which they may 
have to maintain their rights and their 
lives, without the aid of England, 
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romote an identification in feeling as 
in interest with their English bre- 
thren? And how can this be more 
effectually accomplished, than through 
the instrumentality of a society which 
can make known the true state of this 
country, with a vuice of authority, to 
the nation at large. Such a society 
is formed—some of the best and the 
most exalted of Englishmen in station 
and character, constitute its members, 
and invite the men of Ireland to take 
their part in the maintenance of their 
highest and most endearing interests. 
The enemies of Ireland could wish no 
worse, than that the invitation be de- 
clined. 

What is it which has given what 
may be called a chronic character to 
the evils of which we complain, and 
hitherto rendered every effort for 
their removal abortive? Was it not 
a persuasion, engendered by ranco- 
rous, systematic, and unscrupulous ca- 
lumniators, that they were the direct 
and inevitable results of oppression 
and misgovernment, such as no free 
people could be expected to endure ; 
and that such grievances must be re- 
dressed before any remedies should 
be thought of? We say, advisedly, 
that nothing but the most deplorable 
ignorance of our social condition could 
have caused the frightful state of our 
country to be so little understood, or 
so lightly regarded by our brethren in 
England, as that session after session 
has been suffered to pass away without 
any attempt to grapple with a system 
of terrorism and of crime, which 
already waves its bloody banner over 
some of the fairest portions of Ire- 
land. And how is this to be coun- 
teracted? Manifestly, by enlightening 
the English mind ; and by what agency 
can that be more effectually done than 
by such a society as the National 
Club, comprising much of the worth, 
the wealth, and the rank of England— 
exercising an important influence in 
the councils of the nation, and pre- 
pared, collectively, to use their best 
efforts to counteract the machinations 
of those who are madly or wickedly 
bent upon the dismemberment of the 
empire ? 

We cannot but hail it as a most 
auspicious omen, that just when the 
repeal confederacy was waxing fierc- 
est, a body should have sprung up in 
England by whose countenance and 
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co-operation it may be most effec- 
tually resisted ; and that when aban- 
doned by the government, and ap- 
parently beyond all human aid, re- 
sources should be opened to the dis- 
heartened and almost despairing Pro- 
testants, of which, if they promptly and 
prudently avail themselves, protection 
for life and property must soon be 
found, 

We therefore counsel all who can 
do so, to enroll themselves as mem- 
bers of the English National Club. 
By so doing, they will be contributing 
their quota not only to the funds of 
that institute, but to the information 
of their brethren in England, who only 
require rightly to know the evils of 
which we complain to aid us with all 
their power in our efforts to remove 
them. 

But the National Club contemplates 
other objects also. They are not 
ashamed to recognize the sovereign 
authority of Almighty God in the 
government of nations; and they 
would fain uphold, in their integrity 
and efficiency, those institutions, 
whether educational or religious, 
which have for their office the train- 
ing of the national mind, and the re- 
gulation of the national heart and 
conscience, 

The Protestantism of the Reforma- 
tion, as embodied in the national 
creed, and the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, as professed and vin- 
dicated in the glorious Revolution 
which placed the house of Hanover on 
the throne, it is the special object of 
the National Club to promote and to 
cherish. We would say, let the Irish 
Conservative gentry cordially identify 
themselves with this great body; and 
we venture to prophecy that no better 
protection could be desired, than 
would soon be afforded them against 
the crafts and assaults of their ene- 
mies. 

So much for union with men of 
sound principle in England. There 
is another union which should be ce- 
mented by Irishmen between each 
other—an union for an object in which 
all good men of every class and 
creed can join—that of obtaining for 
property and life something like the 
security which should be looked for in 
every civilized land. The laws, as 
they exist, and are administered, afford 
no such security in Ireland. There 
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are two rival governments, each having 
its executive and its code of laws ; the 
one having visible ensigns of authority 
—the other monopolising, almost, all 
the terrors of real power. We believe 
the unseen government numbers its 
hecatomb of victims for every one 
offender who is overtaken by what are 
called, as it were in mockery, the laws 
of the land. Why should not those 
laws be put in a condition to meet the 
lawless despotism which neutralises 
them? And why are they not rendered 
thus stringent? Is it not because they 
who should, with one voice, demand 
the necessary improvement, are so 
divided and estranged from each other, 
that they cannot unite for self-preser- 
vation? It is surely no excuse for keep- 
ing apart, in such times as these, that 
men are not agreed as to the source of 
evils by which the country is, confes- 
sedly, afflicted. Granted there are 
some who say (madly, we think) that it 
would be desirable to endow the Ro- 
man Catholic priests—that there are 
others who, with equal shortsighted- 
ness, would overthrow the Established 
Church—that there are some who 
would impose new obligations on land- 
lords—some who complain of conces- 
sions to the Church of Rome—many 
who hold that the crimes which disor- 
ganise society would be diminished in 
number and atrocity, were some or all 
of the real or imaginary grievances of 
the country redressed ; there is surely 
one truth in which all wise men will 
agree, namely—that murder should 
not be encouraged. Why, then, may 
not all unite in honest indignation 
against the assassins? Why may not 
all join in an earnest appeal to the 
government that the murderer's occu- 
pation be abridged? 

It is very mortifying to human 
intelligence, to see how the saga- 
city of even prudent men has led 
them from the line in which import- 
ant truth might be traced out, into 
divergencies which can conduct only 
to results comparably worthless. Let 
any man upon whose intellectual vision 
the shifting lights of our political hea- 
ven have had no injurious influence, 
say what he sees most unusual in the 
aspect of the Irish people—and he will, 
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in all probability, declare it to be the 
insensibility of conscience to the guilt 
of murder ; and yet this seems the 
phenomenon from which the thoughts 
of political speculators in this our day 
are most industriously diverted. We 
are referred to the relations out of 
which crime may be supposed to arise 
—landlord and tenant—servant and 
employer—culprit and accuser—and 
no popular politician dares to address 
himself to the question of real mo- 
ment—how is the seared conscience 
to be accounted for—how is a state of 
society cursed by so dreadful a visi- 
tation to be reformed ? 

We see little prospect of reform, 
unless those who are interested in the 
peace and good order of the country, 
will unite their strength to attain this 
one great object, however they may 
remain divided in opinion upon mat- 
ters which can better brook delay. 
While the murderer is in the prowl, 
it should be the immediate concern of 
all but murderers to arrest him. 
Whoever shrinks from such duty, is 
the assassin’s accomplice. No dif- 
ference of party feeling should be 
suffered to embarrass or interfere 
with a duty so fearfully constraining. 
The cry that should rally all parties 
into one, at this day in Ireland, 
is security for property and life— 
adaptation of the laws to the cha- ’ 
racter and circumstances of the coun- 
try. Where conscience makes us 
cowards, law should compensate the 
moral incompleteness. Good men in 
Ireland ought to make their voices 
heard, by an united cry for that pro- 
tection to which true allegiance has 
entitled them. 

We read recently in “ The Dublin 
Evening Mail,” a list of high names 
and titles, selected from the muster 
rolls of different parties, and set in 
amicable juxta-position together. The 
editor demands why they might not 
combine their energies for a common 
good, having, as it is manifest they 
have, a common interest in the well- 
being of their country; and he adds 
a solemn warning, that the party in- 
fluence which may indispose to such 
a duty,* “ will perpetuate the servile 
war that is now raging against pro- 
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perty and worth, and ensure the final Hamilton, Mr. Wyse, — Taylor, 
subversion of law and order in this Mr. Archbold, and Lord Bernard.” 
unhappy land.” We subjoin the list 


of names as it appears in “‘ The Evening We should wish much to learn, that 
Mail :”— a deputation such as could be formed 
‘Let us write down at random the from this ee a on the 
Dukes of Leinster and Manchester, minister of the day, w aver he 
Marquises of Clanricarde and Down- ™€4Y be, and demanded of him in the 
shire, Headfort and Westmeath, Done- name of a suffering country, that law 
gal and Waterford, Sligo and Tho- be executed, and life respected. We 
mond, Kildareand Londonderry; Lords are much inclined to believe, that few 
Charlemont and Roden, Leitrim and ministers would scoff at such a depu- 
Enniskillen, Lismore and Glengall, Lis- tation with replies like those which 
towel and Donoughmore, Riversdale some of the best men in the land have 
and Farnham, Dunally and Charleville, }144 the mortification to endure. 
Lurgan and Erne, Steuart de Decies W t lod d without i 
and Clare, Kenmare and Bandon, Fin- oo a Sey aw wee a 
gal and Caledon, Gormanstown and serting, as we would wish to do, some 
Wicklow, Southwell and Clancarty, passages from the prospectus issued 
Carew and Muskerry, Cunningham and by the National Club. But we must 
Dunraven, Meath and Ranfurley, Bes- return to our subject in the ensuing 
borough aad Dungannon, Howth and month, and hope to do it more justice. 
sere ae — Mayo, ur sense of the deep importance of 
rimleston an unsan ossmore : : : 
and O'Neill; Fitzste . French ae se en am seeealy 
’ » engaged our attention, may be seen 


George Alexander Hamilton, the , . 
O'Conor Don, Honourable James Max- in our abstinence. The unprecedented 


well, Sir Montague Chapman, Mr. condition of our country—the wer emel 
Gregory, Sir Robert Ferguson, Mr. lous aspect of parties—the mysterious 
Bateson, Mr. Redington, Captain break up of the cabinet—has not had 
Jones, Sir W. Barron, James H. power to draw us from it. 


we beg the readers to weigh well the state of things indicated in the following 
extract from a recent advertisement :— 

** The Board of Directors of the Mining Company of Ireland, hereby give notice 
to all whom it may concern, that the Company’s Works at Earl’s Hill Colliery, will 
be suspended on Saturday, 20th December next, or the earliest day admissible 
under existing contracts. The Board has been reluctantly impelled to adopt this 
course by the outrages and threats to which the Company’s stewards, Martin, 
Morris, and others, have been subjected to with impunity, notwithstanding large 
rewards offered for information, which might lead to the punishment of the offenders, 
and by the threatening notices subsequently served on those well-disposed work- 
men who are desirous to work under the company, and earn support for themselves 
and their families, but whose lives are too highly valued by the Board, to be 
risked by the continuance of the Works, until sufficient protection can be afforded to 
them. By order of the Board of Directors, 


*RicuarD Purpy. 
* Dublin, 26th November, 1845," 


—From an Advertisement in Saunders’s Newsletter of Saturday, 20th December, 1845. 





